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MANNING-BowMAN has always 

pioneered in bringing the light 

of beauty into dining-rooms 

and breakfast nooks. Their 

percolators, urns, toasters, have 

reached zenith in loveliness 

of line, in electrical efficiency, 

in culinary perfection. Now 

they are translating the whole 

shining electric coffee service 

from a thing that might darken 

with time, into something to 

glisten, with its original lustre untarnished, unstained, 
when every dining-room in the world has perished. 

They are making each table appointment its own 
Keeper of the Light! Aranium—a new trade-marked 
chromium finish, with a deep-volumed gleam of elegance, 
blooms like the glisten of highly polished silver on the 
new Manning-Bowman tableware. 

You can’t dim Aranium. You can’t rust it. Or discolor 
it. It never needs a silver polish. Flashing urns, great 
gleaming chests of knives, forks and spoons that no fruit 
can ever stain. 

Here is copy material to make an advertising writer 
utterly happy. The Utopian combination: Table appoint- 
ments, mechanically perfect, finished with this cool, pure 
gleaming that will continue to gleam cool and pure as 
long as there are eyes to see! 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 











Wall Street Journal 
Literary Digest 
_ Barron’s 
Saturday Evening Post 


Nation’s Business 


and numerous metropolitan 
newspapers 


are among the many leaders of 
public opinion who have favor- 


ably referred to The Master 

Farmer movement which is 

sponsored by the Standard 
Farm Papers. 


We have the complete story in booklet 
form if you care to read it. 
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Will Bankers Finance Advertising? 


Van Camp Packing Company, in Need of Increased Cash Resources for 
Merchandising Expansion, Finds an Answer to This Question 


By Albert E. Haase 


retailing organizations has reduced the 


Not long ago the president of 
1‘ The Van Camp Packing Com- 
pany, William D. Campbell, ad- 
dressed a printed letter to all of 
the preferred and common stock- 


margin of profit on the staple lines to 
the extent that only through a very 
large volume of business can satisfac- 
tory financial results for the canner be 
achieved. Furthermore, the develop- 
ment of trade-marked specialty products, 


holders of that 
business. The let- 
ter outlined a plan 
of financial reor- 
ganization. 
Ordinarily, _ let- 
ters of this nature 
are not of interest 
to anyone who does 
not happen to be 
an owner of the 
securities of the 
business involved. 
This particular let- 
ter, however, is an 
exception. It tells 
a story that holds 
an interest for a 
larger group than 
that composed of 
owners of securi- 





The Van Camp Packing 
Company, said to be the 
oldest canner of food prod- 
ucts in the country, is today 
in this position: It has de- 
veloped two trade-marked 
specialties, Bean Hole Beans 
and Sabo Cooking Oil, that 
stand out above its other 
products as potential profit 
earners. They need con- 
siderable advertising and 
merchandising work, how- 
ever. The company’s re- 
sources are insufficient. Its 
earning record will not per- 
mit new public financing as 
the company stands today. 
Its problem is to get money 


in which the margin 
of profit is larger, 
now requires a greater 
amount of capital for 
advertising and_ sell- 
ing expenses than ever 
betore. These trends 
in the industry have, 
of course, favored 
those food manufac- 
turers able to adver- 
tise and distribute thei: 
staple and _ specialty 
products in large 
volume to the dis- 
advantage of the other 
companies in the field. 

hile cognizant of 
these developments, 
the management has 
been unable to meet 
them, and the earn- 
ing power, present and 
prospective, of the 
company has suffered 
accordingly. This has 
been due to a lack of 
working capital, which 


ties in the Van 
Camp business. It 
tells a story that is 


Beans 





to merchandise Bean Hole 
and Sabo Cooking 
Oil on a large scale. 


the current earnings 
of the business have 
been insufficient to 
supply. For the fu- 








of particular in- ; 
terest to all who are making their 
income from the business of adver- 
tising and merchandising. 

In explanation of the statement 
let me first quote the two open- 
ing paragraphs of Mr. Campbell's 
letter : 

For some time the management of 
The Van Camp Packing Company has 
beer omaves concerned with develop- 
ments in the ee food products 
industry to which the company has 

able satisfactorily to adapt itself. 

growing importance of the outlets 
through the chain stores and other large 


ture success of the 

business, therefore, we believe that it is 

vital to put the company in a strong 

competitive position by supplying it with 
substantial additional cash resources. 


In those two paragraphs Mr. 
Campbell plainly says that The 
Van Camp Company has fallen 
behind in the modern merchandis- 
ing procession and that it is with- 
out the necessary funds which 
would enable it to buy its way 
back to the top. Its problem, in 
other words, is to get money 
with which to purchase selling 
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and advertising skill. In that state- 
ment there is a problem of funda- 
mental interest in the business of 
advertising. 

Some years ago, about 1921, to 
be exact, many who were engaged 
in the business of advertising and 
selling began to take'a keen inter- 
est in the matter of selling bankers 
on the value of advertising. Ad- 
vertising appropriations were be- 
coming larger and larger. They 
were becoming so large, in fact, 
that they were looming high above 
other large single items of busi- 
ness expense. The number of 
businesses whose annual appropria- 
tions exceeded the million dollar 
mark was growing at a rapid pace. 

It was this rapid acceleration in 
the number of businesses which 
bought advertising at the rate of 
a million or more dollars a year, 
it seems, which made those who 
were engaged in the business of 
advertising stop and wonder what 
might happen to their business if 
bankers should turn their thumbs 
down on advertising. It made 
others who had the problem of en- 
deavoring to help a business which 
had a very limited pocketbook 
wonder how it would be possible 
for such clients to obtain the neces- 
sary cash with which to meet the 
advertising outlays of their bigger 
and more aggressive competitors. 

Through the efforts of the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising 
Agencies there was started, at that 
time, a campaign calling for the 
education of bankers. Advertis- 
ing agents met bankers and bank- 
ers met agents at conventions, 
luncheons and dinners to talk pub- 
licly on the subject of the banker’s 
attitude toward advertising. The 
object in view, frankly stated at 
the time, was to give the banker a 
more sympathetic viewpoint toward 
advertising to the end that, under 
the right conditions, he would be 
willing to loan money for adver- 
tising purposes. 

The bankers picked for this edu- 
cation were commercial bankers. 
These bankers spoke of advertis- 
ing with a surprisingly keen un- 
derstanding and appreciation of its 
value to business. 

With this attitude the business 
of advertising was well pleased, 
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but concerning the question uppe - 
most in its mind, namely, wot 
the banker be willing to fina: 
advertising campaigns, there was a 
heavy disappointment. What con- 
mercial bankers said to that qu: ;- 
tion was this: 

“You are talking to the wro:z 
banker. We can’t lend money ir 
advertising. Advertising is an « 
eration engaged in for a long-time 
pull. Our loans are made only 
over short-time periods. We know 
that advertising, properly dore, 
creates good-will which in time re- 
sults in sales. We know that good- 
will is an asset. But remember 
that it is not a self-liquidating as- 
set. When you ask for a loan of 
real proportions for advertising 
you are asking for an addition to 
permanent capital. In asking fo: 
such action on our part you are 
asking us to become irivestors— 
partners, if you please—in a busi- 
ness. This we cannot do.” 

To anyone who has made a study 
of the history of a number of the 
big advertisers of today, com- 
panies like Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, Shredded Wheat, Pos- 
tum, Maxwell House Coffee, Gil- 
lette, there is always the same story 
to be told on how they obtained 
the tremendous sums of money 
which they now put into advertis- 
ing. They took that money out of 
gross income. They built their ap- 
propriations year by year until they 
reached the high figures of today— 
the figures that look so discourag- 
ing to competitors. 

When the advertising story of 
such businesses is told to a business 
that is faced with the job of im- 
mediately getting a large sum of 
money for an advertising campaign, 
the invariable answer is: “Times 
were different when the businesses 
whose advertising appropriations 
today run into the millions first 
became advertisers. There were 
not so many advertisers then. Ad- 
vertising competition was not so 
keen. A small appropriation made 
itself felt. Today, the manufac- 
turer who wants to compete with 
the big leader in his field must be 
able to produce on a large scale. 
And there is no use producing on 
a large scale if you haven't a larve 
and assured market. The only way 
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H. K. McCANN COMPANY NEW YORK 
REFERENCE YOURS SIXTEENTH LOCAL 
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H. K. McCANN COMPANY 











NEW yYoRK Client interested in 

broadcast advertising. A pro- 
posed test on the Pacific Coast. A night 
letter of instructions to our Los An- 
geles office. And within 24 hours the 
matter was ready for decision. 


The H. K. McCann Company has the 
far-flung organization necessary to a 
truly national advertising service. It 
can act almost immediately in most 
business centers of the country. But 
more important, a spirit of cooperation 
links its numerous offices into one alert, 
close-knit organization. 


A client of one office is a client of all. 


THE H.K.MSCANN COMPANY 


Advertising 
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to build such a market is by estab- 
lishing consumer preference for 
your brands. To do this you have 
to advertise on a large scale. To 
advertise on a large scale you must 
have access to large sums of money. 
The question is, where will this 
money come from?” 

At about the time the advertis- 
ing business set out consciously to 
cultivate the commercial banker, 
an entirely different class of banker 
—the investment banker, the banker 
who supplies the public with in- 
vestment securities—began to look 
at the business of advertising. 

There was, of course, a reason 
for this. He was interested in 
knowing more about advertising 
because the business of investment 
banking was changing. It was be- 
ginning to look more and more at 
earning power and to place less 
and less importance on tangible 
assets. The large number of man- 
ufacturing plants that were left 
idle after the industrial boom of 
the war told the story of the su- 
periority of a business whose chief 
asset was a guaranteed market for 
its product over a business whose 
chief assets were brick and mor- 
tar. The story of the guaranteed 
market—the assured market—led 
directly to advertising and mer- 
chandising ability. 

Within the last month, the Stand- 
ard Statistics Company has com- 
pleted a detailed study of many 
phases of financial statements of 
more than 500 of the country’s lead- 
ing corporations. One of the sub- 
jects treated in that study was the 
relationship of property account to 
net profits. In making that study 
public it issued a list of the fifty 
concerns that showed the largest 
earnings on their property account. 
Practically every company in that 
list was a large advertiser. At the 
top of the list was the Lambert 
Company, maker of Listerine. In 
1927, that company earned a dol- 
lar of net profit on every 7 cents 
of its property. Next in order 
was Coty. It earned a dollar in 
net profit on every 11 cents of 
property. In third place was the 
Forhan Company. It earned a dol- 
lar on every 12 cents of its prop- 
erty. These facts are stated here 
to clinch the point that actual tan- 
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gible assets no longer hold an un- 
disputed first place in the invest- 
ment banker’s mind. He is pri- 
marily interested in capitalizing 
good-will that brings in profits. 

If you stop to analyze what is 
actually happening today as a re- 
sult of public financing, through 
investment bankers, of advertised 
business, you will come to realize 
that the public is buying a share 
of the past advertising appropria- 
tions of such businesses and, what 
is more germane to this article, 
that same public is thereby putting 
up money for the future adver- 
tising expansion of such business. 
The public, in other words, through 
the investment banker, is financing 
advertising today for the success- 
ful advertiser. 

This situation, pleasing as it 
should be to those who are part 
of the business of advertising, does 
not, however, meet the problem of 
a business which needs money for 
advertising and yet does not have 
the earning power which would 
make it possible for an investment 
banker to ask the public to put 
up money for such an undertaking. 

The Van Camp Packing Company, 
as the two opening paragraphs of 
the president’s letter to its security 
holders which were quoted at the 
beginning of this article revealed, 
is in that very predicament. 

This statement of Van Camp’s 
predicament was quoted as a rea- 
son why the letter in which the 
president made such _ statements 
was of interest to the business of 
advertising. There is an even bet- 
ter reason than that for calling 
this letter to the attention of those 
who are engaged in advertising. 
That reason lies in the fact that it 
offers a plan whereby it will be 
possible for this company to ob- 
tain the funds which are necessary 
for merchandising expansion. 

To quote the president’s state- 
ments would mean presenting an 
array of figures which are peculiar 
to this case alone. Such details 
are not necessary in this article. 
The basic facts of the plan are 
all with which this article will be 
concerned. 

The plan that Mr. Campbell sets 
forth is this: It is possible for 
the Van Camp company to obtain, 
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as a minimum, between $2,250,000 
and $2,500,000 new working capi- 
tal from two industrial investment 
banking houses, Lehman Brothers 
and Hitt, Farwell & Company, for 
merchandising expansion provided 
the present owners of the securities 
of the business are willing to sub- 
mit to a reorganization of the capi- 
tal structure of*the company. 

In other words, investment bank- 
ers have offered to consider taking 
a chance on financing the mer- 
chandising expansion of this par- 
ticular business provided all who 
are now financially interested in the 
business will also take a risk. The 
present-day security owners are 
asked to take their risk, not by 
advancing new money from their 
own pockets, but by consenting to 
a readjustment of their present 
holdings. 

Under this readjustment plan, 
the equity of certain of the in- 
vestors in the assets of the business 
is decreased. The owners of these 
securities are not asked, however, 
to accept this readjustment without 
possibility of future compensation. 
The opportunity to more than re- 
gain in the future what they would 
sacrifice now in theory is offered 
them in the shape of common stock 
participation under favorable terms. 
That is the risk they. are asked to 
take. 

There, in brief fashion, is the 
basic story of how Van Camp ex- 
pects to get money for immediate 
merchandising expansion. 

It should be said at this point 
that a thorough analysis of the 
products of the Van Camp com- 
pany showed that one of its prod- 
ucts, namely, evaporated milk, 
should be handled by a separate 
company. The readjustment plan 
accordingly calls for the creation 
of such a separate corporation. 
The ownership of that business, 
however, will be in the hands of 
the Van Camp Packing Company. 
Its records and its financing, how- 
ever, will be a separate affair. 
This will leave the Van Camp 
company free to push the sales of 
two fairly new products, namely, 
Bean Hole Beans and Sabo Cook- 
ing Oil. 

The Van Camp Packing Com- 
pany is not unique in being in 
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the position of having meritorious 
products and the necessary equip- 
ment with which to make them, 
and yet being without the resources 
to push their sales. There are 
other businesses in that positio:— 
businesses that have never been ad- 
vertisers and businesses that hve 
been half-hearted advertisers. To 
such businesses the plan which the 
Van Camp Company has submitied 
to its stockholders opens up a new 
avenue of thought on how they 
can secure funds for advertising 
and merchandising expansion with- 
out recourse to a merger with 
another business or without pee 
ering the very difficult task of as 
ing their stockholders to dig i ~ 
their own pockets and risk new 
money in the business. 

The broad significance of this 
Van Camp plan of reorganization 
to the business of advertising lies 
in the fact that it shows that the 
investment banker, through his ac- 
tual knowledge of the value of ad- 
vertising in building up earning 
power, is now willing to consider 
a proposition to buy advertising 
for a business that needs it in 
order to succeed. Apparently he 
reasons, and logically so, that if 
it is sound for the owners of busi- 
nesses like Maxwell House to take 
millions out of earnings to buy ad- 
vertising, then it is sound, when 
all other conditions are right, for 
him to tie up, as part of the per- 
manent capital of a business, money 
that can be used for advertising, 
provided the owners of the busi- 
ness are willing to take their proper 
share of the risk involved. 


Remington Noiseless Account 
with Lennen & Mitchell © 


Remington-Rand, Inc., Buffalo, N 
has appointed Lennen & Mitchell, 
New York advertising agency, to ai ct 
the advertising of Remington Noise! 
typewriters. his agency, as was 
ported several weeks ago, also is ha 
ling the institutional advertising 
Reinington-Rand. 


Rit Appoints Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert 
The Rit Products Cor 


ration, Chi- 
cago, maker of “Rit” dyes, has p- 
pointed Blackett-Sample-Hummert, I: 
Chicago advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 


Metropolitan Providence Spends 
$59,928,800 annually 


for Food Products as follows 


Groceries & Delicatessen.......... $25,929,800 
Meats & Poultry................ 8,088,600 
RG ae wos wo ee eks Rica teles 7,233,000 
Confectionery, Ice Cream, Soft Drinks 5,916,400 
Milk, Butter, Cheese, Eggs......... 5,782,900 
pe ee tae ce 3,082,600 
Pe Ge: DRS < itt 3 ss oka nds 1,960,800 
VeIRERE nd, a Diig is o's oo Kee oda 1,210,000 
Fish & Sea Foods (Fresh)......... 724,700 

$59,928,800 


(U. S. Bureau of Census figures for 1926) 


Rhode Island depends upon outside sources for 
more than 90% of its food supply. Are you getting 
your share of Rhode Island Business? 


This compact market is effectively reached by The 
Providence Journal and The Evening Bulletin. 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 
Representatives 
Chas. H. Eddy Company R. J. Bidwell Company 


Boston New York Chicago Les Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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Let’s Borrow the Flit Blunderbuss 


of Humor 


We Need More Advertisers Who Are Big Enough to Have Some Fun 
as Well as Do Business 


By Howard W. Dickinson 


HE name of the product is 
“Flit.” What a delight to see 
the cartoon advertisenients show- 
ing great monsters being “put out” 
by this magic spray! 
How admirably this treatment 


to get the better of a mosquito was 
to disgust him by offending his 
delicate _ sensibilities. On this 
theory we daubed ourselves with 
some foul-smelling lotion like 
citronella, became inured to our 














“Quick, Mama! The Fit!” 











THIS IS ONE OF THE FLIT CARTOON ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH MR. DICKINSON POINTS 
TO AS EXCELLENT EXAMPLES OF WHAT AN ADVERTISER CAN DO WITH REAL HUMOR 


fits the product! How surely it 
makes a hit with us during a sum- 
mer like that of 1928. 

The most momentous theme of 
the summer of 1928 was not pro- 
hibition, presidential election, avia- 
tion, or world peace. It was 
mosquitoes. 

We felt just about as these car- 
toons, marked “advt,” looked as 
we used our spray guns and 
watched these previously invinci- 
ble beasts absorb the spray and 
fall to the floor in disgraceful de- 
feat. The battle is on and we 
have a chance to win it, through 
this new weapon, Fit. 

Once we felt that the only way 


own stench and went to sleep, well 
knowing that an aesthetic beast 
like a mosquito would go hungry 
rather than lunch in the midst of 
such a smell. 

Now we have a modern blunder- 
buss which never misses if the 
prey is within reach. Now we 
can have the fun of a battle. It’s 
better than lead soldiers to play 
with, 

Big Sister is Chief Flit Oper- 
ator in our house. While on that 
job she is both a wonderful 
comedy sketch and a very useful 
citizen. 

The whole mosquito theme is 
essentially humorous even to find- 
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Here are four of Detroit’s new “ 
skyscrapers. Others dot the city, 
proclaiming the solid prosperity 
it enjoys. Though America’s 
fourth city, Detroit is coverable 
by one newspaper, The News 
alone reaching four out of every 
five homes taking any 

English paper. 











Peaks of Bubl, Ford, Penobscot and Union 
Trust Buildings in the financial district. 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 
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ing a lump as big as a hundred 
mosquitoes after one has bitten us. 

Being humorous does not make 
it unimportant, a distinction that 
our serious business people find it 
so hard to make. 

It is rather important that we 
sleep nights without either the 
martial music or the sharp swords 
of these beastly insects to disturb 
us. We admire them but we do 
not like them. The joke is now 
on the mosquito. 

This cartoon advertising of Flit 
tells us the whole story. 

Why not some more such? Why 
not a whole lot more? 

Rogers Peet and Company have 
given us at least semi-humorous 
advertising for many years and, I 
believe, to their profit. So have 
some others. 

No, I am not going to try to 
give “serious proof” that humor is 
effective advertising. 

Someone remarked that a cer- 
tain advertiser had tried humor 
and it didn’t go. A friend an- 
swered, “What do you mean 
‘tried’? If he had succeeded in 
getting humor it might not have 
failed.” 

We don’t prove that humor is 
palatable, we just eat it and look 
for more. 

Suppose we borrow this Flit 
blunderbuss of humor which never 
misses and take it into an adver- 
tising agency. In most any agency 
there are some bright lads who 
would like to try it out and give 
up citronella for a while. 

Suppose Jones tries it on a 
washing machine client. There is 
humor in every rag that goes into 
the machine. Cartoons, jokes, 
human interest galore. Is there 
any humor left in the sales and 
advertising managers who must 
O. K. the copy? 

What is funnier than D.X. in 
radio? Once I was the unwilling 
recipient of thirty-eight minutes 
of detailed information on alfalfa, 
because I wanted to know what 
distant station I had caught. It 
was the Agricultural College at 
Lansing. Humor is necessary to 
get the amiable tolerance which 
the performance of the very best 
sets requires. 

Is there enough humor in a 
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radio set maker to keep him fr om 
insisting on uninteresting or mis- 
leading specifications? 

“Beep! Beep!” says the autonio- 
bile horn. There are other horns 
which play a tuneful strain from 
some opera as their gentle way of 
saying “Get off the road, you 
boob!” 

Humor opportunities here equal 
those of Flit. Save your |ife 
by heeding the Jewel Song from 
Faust. “Beep Beep” can be made 
a permanent part of our language. 

Some pretty big men back of 
Flit. Maybe they’re big enough 
to have some fun, as well as do 
business, and let their customers 
have some fun, too. 


LET THE PUBLIC IN ON THE JOKE 


Automobiles — Newest designs, 
speed, control, durability, modern 
art coloring, etc. We've heard all 
that for years. 

Automobiles — Petting rlors, 
speed pride promoters, traffie jam- 
mers, wayward wards of traffic 
cops, stages for snob exhibits, 
moving vans, with trunks, tent 
poles, bed quilts and baby wagons 
festooned most lavishly about the 
outside, “Show the article in use” 
is an old law of advertising art. 
Automobiles are vehicles for end- 
less jokes and worthy of endless 
jokes. Why not smile as we ride? 
Maybe it can make us buy better 
cars. 

I haven’t seen a soap joke in an 
advertisement for many years. 
Once a tramp was advertised as 
saying, “I used soap twenty 
years ago and have used no other 
since.” That was good for a 
couple of smiles at the time. 
humor possibilities of soap make 
one dizzy to contemplate. 

Soap is full of humor even to 
the by-product of  soap-box 
oratory. 

The American business man is a 
paragon to many. He is also a 
good deal of a joke to himself, if 
he admits it. I have a hunch it 
would pay him to let the public in 
on some tiny little fraction of that 
joke. There is no fun in exciting 
cold admiration. 

How we love amiability! Humor 
is amiability’s sure-fire gun, its 
Flit sprayer. 
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The JOHN #.DUNHAM Company 
ADVERTISING 


TRIBUNE TOWER.-.CHICAGO 
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I. a healthy thing for advertising that 
more and more importance is being allotted 
to the direction rather than the manner of 
copy. The inspired copy-writer, his eye in 
fine frenzy rolling, the equally inspired 
artist with his illustration that’s fit to eat, as 
they say, are not enough. However spectac- 
ular their progress today, these gentry have 
to know where they are going. 

But, when 


you know what the direction is, it’s a 


mighty fine thing to have with you the folks 
who know how to get there by no uncertain 
route, 

Technical proficiency is still a factor 
of tremendous importance in determining 


what you get for your advertising dollar. 
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In Every 


Income Group 


... this great home newspaper 
dominates the huge 


New York market 


Recent years have brought vital changes 
that affect retail outlets and every market- 
ing problem. Similar and _ significant 
changes have occurred in the newspaper 
reading preferences of the 9,500,000 people 
who live within New York’s 50 mile trading 
area. 

Public demand says—“Give us style in 
our furniture! Color in our kitchens! 
Modern modes in attire!” These and 
myriad other thoughts originating in the 
minds of this huge consumer audience have 
been picked up and amplified by retailers, 
wholesalers, jobbers and manufacturers. 

And today, those businesses that have re- 
sponded to this new quality buying urge 
through concentration of selling energy 
upon quality products before New York’s 
largest single quality buying group— 
Evening Journal readers—are profiting. 
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The New York Evening Journal, as a 
newspaper, has more than responded. To- 
day it has the largest and highest paid 
local news staff of any evening newspaper 
in New York. Today, this newspaper has 
the largest and most distinguished staff of 
editors and contributors of any evening 
newspaper in America! 

For more than a quarter century the 
New York Evening Journal has reached the 
largest circulation of any evening news- 
paper in America . . . a circulation in 
Metropolitan New York more than twice 
as large as any other standard morning or 
evening newspaper. 

Today the consistent excellence of its 
news and feature content places it in the 


homes of the highest earning and largest 
spending classes. 
It is purchased by the greatest number 
of men and women in all income groups 
. reaching not only the greatest . . . 
but the most responsive . . . retail buying 
group in the richest of all markets. 


NEW YORK 
VENING JOURNAL 


One‘ of the 28 Hearst NewsPaPERs read 
by more than twenty million people 


DETROIT: NEW YORE: ROCHESTER: BOSTON: 
BOOK TOWER 9 EAST TEMPLE 5 WINTHROP 
BUILDING 40TH ST. BUILDING SQUARE 
Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Brookmire says that Oklahoma’s 
1928-29 Cash Farm Income 
will be $350,000,000 


According to figures compiled by this business 
authority, Oklahoma is scheduled to show a 
greater percentage of increase in cash farm income 
over the 1927-28 year than any other state! 


Based on a three year average, Oklahoma ranks 
third among all the states in the percentage of 
increase in farm income! 


Farm sales in Oklahoma today give added strength 
to this forecast. Jobbers and wholesalers are 
enjoying sales that range from good to excellent. 
Manufacturers are keeping pace with this increased 
farm income by consistent advertising campaigns 
in Oklahoma’s only farm paper . THE 
OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN. 


184,168 ABC Circulation Each Issue 


Editor 


Carl Williams ©& heh -" 


Oklahoma City 


Published by THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN AND OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 
Represented by E, KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 

Nev York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francis o 








A Farmer on Farmers 


How and Why Applied. Economics Are Different for Farmer 


By J. R. Howard 


Former President, American Farm Bureau Federation 


S I read the article “Are Farm- 

ers People?” in the September 
13 issue of Printers’ INK (with 
which, by the way, I am _ thor- 
oughly in accord) this thought oc- 
curred to me: 

The issues of the farm problem, 
as they concern general advertisers, 
are not primarily those of inflation 
or deflation, production or distribu- 
tion, credit, transportation or sur- 
plus, although these are important 
factors; the fundamental issue of 
the farm problem is and always 
has been the issue of civilization 
itself. Only in this broader aspect 
is it worth the fight and as such 
it challenges the thoughtful con- 
sideration of all classes—not only 
those who have something to sell 
to the rural trade. 

The problem, it scems to me, is 
to be summed up in the fact that 
the farmer has made wonderfully 
rapid progress involving many or- 
ganic changes of method and is 
now paying the price. There is an 
inevitable penalty attached to all 
progress. It is utterly foolish to 
say, aS some are saying, that the 
farmer is near poverty and that the 
great agricultural industry of the 
country is on the verge of ruin. 
Such a statement is equally mis- 
chievous and erroneous whether it 
be made by a politician seeking to 
gain some advantage for himself 
or a merchandiser who thus argues 
himself into believing that his op- 
portunity in the farm market is 
strictly limited. 

The basic cause of the farmer’s 
problem today—without which, in- 
deed, he would have no problem 
peculiar unto himself—is that he 
has progressed at a rate faster than 
his ability to gain his rightful place 
in the country’s economic set-up 
as it now exists. Fundamental 
economic law is the same for all; 
but the applied economics of the 
farm—its practical working out, in 
other words—is different. It is 
different because there are so many 
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factors beyond the farmer’s con- 
trol. 

He plants a good-sized acreage 
of corn, let us say. It may appear 
later that there is going to be a 
great over-production, and prices 
begin to sag. Almost any other 
producer you want to name could 
cut down on his manufacturing 
program at this time. But the 
farmer cannot. His crop is in the 
ground and is growing toward ma- 
turity. 

Considerations such as these, and 
there are several others that could 
be named, show why it is that the 
farmer is relatively slower than 
most other producers in paying the 
penalty of progress and adjusting 
himself to economic developments. 
This, I think, is something for 
merchandisers and all others to 
consider in addition to the plainly 
apparent fact, brought out in the 
Printers’ INK article mentioned 
above, that they do not look upon 
farmers as people in just the same 
way as they regard other people as 
people. 

But the farmer, fortunately for 
him and for the country’s business 
as a whole, is steadily getting to 
a place where he will have a proper 
relationship to the economic set- 
up. There are figures to prove 
this. If merchandisers would take 
the trouble to know these, and also 
to get a correct picture of the de- 
velopments in farming within the 
last few decades, they would be 
able to develop their rural trade 
from a much truer perspective. 

The statistics of agriculture in- 
dicate that since 1890 (I do not 
have data farther back) the pro- 
duction of the farms of the United 
States as measured in tons or 
bushels or gallons has increased 
slightly faster than has population. 
If we had consumed at home all 
of our own products and bought 
nothing from abroad, 100 people 
would have had as much to eat and 
wear in 1920 as 105 people had in 
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1890. Thus in thirty years, in- 
crease in production gained 5 per 
cent more than increase in popula- 
tion. If, however, we should take 
the year 1910 instead of 1920, we 
would find that 109 people had as 
much as the hundred in 1890. 

This indicates that there may be 
some basis for thinking that farm- 
ers some day may find themselves 
under the necessity of increased 
production or greater importations 
of foodstuffs rather than be trou- 
bled with burdensome surpluses as 
they now are. But the percentage 
of rural population compared with 
urban has steadily declined since 
1890. Dividing the total farm pro- 
duction as stated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by the rural 
populations as given by the Census 
Bureau, we find the average pro- 
duction per capita has increased 
38% per cent within the thirty 
years. If the Census Bureau clas- 
sified only those as rural who are 
actually engaged in farming the 
increase per capita production 
would be still larger. 

This increase in productiveness 


is due to two general causes. One, 


of course, is improvement in 
methods of operations, better soil 
management, better varieties of 
grains and better breeds of live- 
stock; agricultural education if you 
please. Indeed, thirty years are 
almost the span of transition from 
one walking plow to the tractor 
gang, and does indeed measure the 
change from the five- or six-foot 
binder to the newly developed com- 
bine. Thirty years ago, the farm 
power was largely in small-type 
horses, often a mixture of draft 
and road breeding crossed in order 
to produce a general purpose ani- 
mal. I remember when 1,400 
pounds was considered almost too 
heavy for general farm work while 
three 1,200-pound horses were con- 
sidered good draft power for most 
purposes. A six- or eight-horse 
team averaging 1,600 or 1,800 would 
have had no place in the machinery 
scheme of the earlier day while 
the 15-30 tractor was yet un- 
dreamed of. 

The application of power to ma- 
chines devised economically to 
utilize that power has had a large 
part in bringing the great increase 
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in farm production, and in conse- 
quence has had no small part in 
bringing about the notable indus- 
trial advancements we are wit- 
nessing in almost every line of 
endeavor. Someone has said that 
“nations, like armies, advance on 
their stomachs,” and that only those 
people who have adequate food sup- 
plies advance greatly in art or 
science, in industry or commerce. 
The fact, therefore, that the larger 
part of the world’s inventions and 
discoveries of the last three or 
four decades which make for 
higher living standards originated 
in America does not indicate that 
we are intellectually superior to 
other people ; the probability is that 
we have merely been better fed. 


THE PENALTIES OF PROGRESS 


While higher living standards 
might properly be referred to as 
the results of progress, or the re- 
wards of progress, it is well to re- 
member that progress has its pen- 
alties as well as its rewards, and 
that usually the price of the penalty 
must be paid before the reward 
is realized. I can illustrate this 
by showing the effect modern farm 
machinery has had on Midwest 
farm.conditions, particularly on the 
grower of corn which, of course, 
is our major crop. 

When the land boom was on 
some eight or nine years ago, most 
people said Iowa land was worth 
$250 or $300 per acre because the 
corn belt area was limited while 
new uses for corn were being dis- 
covered, and that, as a result, corn 
would never again sell as low as 
$1 a bushel. I well remember ex- 
pressing some doubt of all this at 
the time in an address at the Iowa 
State College. Some of my friends 
immediately took me behind the 
barn and gave me such a lecture 
for my pessimism as I never be- 
fore had. For a time I lost caste. 

We all know too well what has 
since happened. Many people, most 
people in fact, say all the trouble 
has been due to inflation. Not so. 
If it were so, farm land prices, 
which in the final analysis, are the 
basis of farm prosperity, would 
have gone merely to the levels pre- 
ceding that inflation; or, if below, 
they would have quickly recovered. 
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They have, in fact, gone far below 
pre-war values and have recovered 
but slowly. We talk much of de- 
pressed prices and farm relief. It 
may be useless to talk but it is not 
idle talk. Farm prosperity will not 
be established again until the 


market for farm lands is estab- 
lished, and that market must de- 
pend in large measure on the real 
price of the products of the land. 


A LOST MARKET 


Meanwhile, it is advisable to con- 
sider the economic price the farmer 
is having to pay, not only for his 
own progress, but for that of the 
country as a whole. Motorization 
has effected a revolutionary change 
in many ways, not least of which 
is a decrease of 4,878,000 horses 
and mules in the United States be- 
tween 1919-1926. These horses, 
had they been kept in town as most 
of them were, would have con- 
sumed (using the Department of 
Agriculture estimates as well as 
the experience of transfer com- 
panies) sixteen pounds each of 
both grain and hay per day. This 
would total in corn, or substitute 
grains counted as corn, 522 million 
bushels annually. 

This, of course, is a lost market, 
permanently lost, and increasingly 
lost because horse liquidation has 
not yet run its course. Probably 
the loss is greater than indicated 
since part of the land which pro- 
duced the hay formerly consumed 
has been allocated to corn produc- 
tion, thus adding more to the sur- 
plus. The grain which the motor 
vehicles cannot consume is the big 
item which has held the price down. 
Neither the implement maker nor 
the motor manufacturer is in the 
least blamable. The purr of mo- 
tors has entered men’s souls. It is 
the spirit of the times. 

Nor is this all. The values of 
the remaining horses have mate- 
tially declined. Only a few of 
those who have continued breed- 
ing horses seem to have reaped a 
profit. Last year I was told that 
in one county in South Dakota 
there were 28,000 unassessed horses. 
Yo one would claim them. I saw 
some of them—good looking ani- 
ials. The industry seems to have 

ne to pot. And along with the 
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decline in capital investments of 
horse-raising has come similar de- 
clines in the capital and labor in- 
vested in the wagon and buggy and 
harness industries as well as in 
blacksmithing and many other 
things. 

When the farmer bought the 
new tractor plow he sacrificed capi- 
tal investment in the old horse- 
drawn gang which was left in the 
shed or out along the fence row, 
just as the implement manufac- 
turer sacrificed investment in his 
old moulds and spent money to 
make new ones or the dealer found 
himself with out of date machinery 
in his warehouse which could only 
be moved at a loss. (Lest anybody 
might think I am opposed to mo- 
torization, I will say here that I 
have two tractors and a truck my- 
self.) 

No doubt some jobs on which we 
use motors could be done cheaper 
with horses. But everybody, now- 
adays, would rather drive a trac- 
tor than a horse and satisfied 
workers are as essential to run- 
ning a farm as satisfied customers 
are to the merchant. And the sav- 
ing of time which releases a man 
from the job means one fewer in 
the house to cook and wash for, 
which is no small item. 

T have often heard it deplored 
that our farm population is rela- 
tively decreasing. To me this fact 
is an evidence of the efficiency of 
farm folks and we should be 
thankful that we have built up na- 
tional industries that call for our 
surplus labor. But the statement 
so often made that the motor in- 
dustry has helped the farmer by 
creating a vast army of industrial 
workers to consume his product 
needs a pinch of salt. The benefit 
is easily over-estimated unless we 
remember that it took more than 
two million men to drive and care 
for the five million horses that are 
gone and that these and hundreds 
of thousands more who were 
wagon and harness makers have 
gone to the motor industry. Their 
transfer has not materially in- 
creased their food requirements. 
The capacity of the human stom- 
ach is quite inflexible. The job 
which the worker has does not im- 
mediately concern the farmer’s 
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price. It is the pay check that is 
important. 

This penalty of progress which I 
have been trying to illustrate here 
by discussing motorization as ap- 
plied to the farming industry is 
by no means limited to farm equip- 
ment. It applies to every human 
endeavor where advancement is 
made. We have developed improved 
farm equipment and electrical de- 
vices and automobiles and motion 
pictures and phonographs and radio 
and airplanes and a thousand other 
things, all in a quarter of a cen- 
tury. The benefits of all these 
things are realized far more 
quickly in improved living stand- 
ards than in the more material 
benefits of - capital realizations. 
This is particularly true with the 
farmer who as basic producer has 
as yet been unable to combine the 
profits of the distribution of his 
crop with the business of pzoduc- 
ing the crop which is done in every 
other business. So long as this 
condition prevails the farmer will 
be first to suffer from‘and last to 
recover from economic changes. 

But the man who loses faith in 
his avocation, in his community, in 
his fellow man, or himself is ready 
for the shroud. With all the dis- 
couragements of the past and pres- 
ent, I maintain faith in agriculture. 
Food will always remain the first 
human requirement and no other 
land produces it so well as ours. 
I make no prediction as to how 
much longer the present depression 
may last. I do know that in the 
long swing of years and with every 
factor counted farming must be as 
profitable as any other business as 
well as always the most useful. 

All businesses have bad years as 
well as good ones, just as is the 
case in the farming business. And 
most of them can more quickly ad- 
just themselves to changing condi- 
tions, too. But a time of depres- 
sion for the farmer is not to be 
interpreted as meaning that his 
buying power has vanished or that 
efforts to sell him merchandise 
should cease. Similar conditions, 
applying to other lines of business 
are not looked upon in that way. 
If the farmer were consistently 
prosperous year in and year out; 
if, defying economic procedure, he 
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could raise crops without limit and 
get top prices for them; if the 
weather and all other things were 
uniformly favorable, then all the 
manufacturers, jobbers and retail- 
ers would want to sell out their 
establishments and become farmers. 
If, on the other hand, like favor- 
able conditions were to apply 
universally in manufacturing, 
wholesaling and retailing, all the 
farmers would want to quit and 
enter those lines of activity. 

This, I am well aware, sounds 
foolish and impossible. But it is 
no more foolish than is the appar- 
ent belief, on the part of some, 
that when the farmer has a bad 
year the whole farming industry 
must therefore be regarded as be- 
ing inherently unsound and must 
have heroic remedies immediately 
applied if its life is to be saved. 

Printers’ INK is entirely right 
in its view that whether a man is 
a success or a failure as a farmer 
depends pre-eminently upon what 
sort of a man he is. Yes, farmers 
are people; and among them is to 
be found a fair proportion who 
are able to rise above adverse con- 
ditions of almost any kind—just as 
there are in all other lines of busi- 
ness. Advertisers should never 
forget this more than important 
fact. But if at the same time they 
will remember that the applied eco- 
nomics of farming has its indi- 
vidual traits and peculiarities, they 
then will be in a position not to 
go very far wrong in their work 
of merchandising to the farmer. 
This means, of course, that they 
will approach him substantially as 
they approach others, without par- 
ticular and specific regard for cur- 
rent conditions. 


Baby Ruth Gum Account to 
J. Walter Thompson 


The J. Walter Thompson Company, 
Inc., has been appointed to direct the 
advertising for Baby Ruth Gum, man- 
ufactured by the Curtiss Gum Company, 


Chicago. Newspaper, outdoor and mag- 
azine advertising will be used. 


Bath Curtain Account to Ayer 

Charles J. Webb & Company, Phila 
delphia, sumufacturere of bath curtains, 
have appointed N. W. Ayer & Son to 
direct their advertising account. 
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Circulation 
Herald and Examiner . 411,515 
New York Times . . . 405,707 
Boston Post .. . «~ 395,607 
New York World . .« 334,482 
N. Y. Herald Tribune . 302,365 
Philadelphia Inquirer 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 264,604 
Kansas City Times . . 248,941 

A. B. C., March 31, 1928 


Largest Circulation 
in America among 
M orning N ewspapers 


“Standard Size Newspaper 


Certainly here is a merchandising outlet 
no advertiser can reasonably ignore— 
reaching as it does an audience of reader- 
families greater than the total number of 
families in Detroit—in Cleveland—in 
St. Louis—or Los Angeles, 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 


THE CHICAGO 
HERALD and EXAMINER 


National Advertising Manager—J. T. McGIVERAN 
EUCLID M. COVINGTON T. C. HOFFMEYER 
285 Madison Ave., New York 625-6 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 
Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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OF 


REMOVAL 


MACFADDEN 
PUBLICATIONS ve. 
ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT 


1926 Broapway, New York 








To 


GRAYBAR 
BUILDING 


420 Lexincton AVENUE 
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If you believe in fairy tales 

there is one about 
“covering Detroit with 

one newspaper’ and it 

starts off “long, long ago.” 


There was a time when 


one evening paper in 
Detroit covered four 
out of five homes 

but the “Detroit Times 
now has a circulation of 
over 300,000 daily 

and Sunday. 


‘The trend of the Times” 


*One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Death 
of Henry P. Williams 


HENSY P. WILLIAMS, chair- 
man of the board of Williams 
& Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago ad- 
vertising. agency, died last week at 
Evanston, Il. 
Mr. Williams had 


long teen 


HENRY P. WILLIAMS 


known as an outstanding national 
figure in advertising. This recog- 
nition came through sheer weight 
of his achievements; for his aver- 
sion to personal publicity and his 
disinclination to use the perpen- 
dicular pronoun amounted almost 
to a passion. 
the March, 1926, issue of 
Printers’ INK MOoNnTHLy there is 
an illuminating article by Mr. Wil- 
liams under the heading “When 
Advertising Can Insure Business 
Success.” 
This article really summed up 


the experiences of Mr. Williams’ 


advertising life. It was his fare- 
well message (although he did not 
know it) to the advertising pro- 
fession, epitomizing what he had 
learned about selling. 

It was his view, and to this he 
attributed his success as an adver- 
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tising agent, that advertising is 
telling, rather than selling. Sales- 
manship, he thought, is often mere 
persuasion; while advertising is the 
force that brings conviction to the 
customer. 

Mr. Williams’ rise in advertising 
was synonymous with that of Hart 
Schaffner & Marx as clothing 
manufacturers. After being gradu- 
ated from Beloit College he en- 
tered Chicago newspaper work, 
eventually becoming city editor of 
the Chicago Daily News. In the 
late nineties, he started out as a 
free lance advertising writer, oper- 
ating under the firm name of Marsh 
& Williams. 

Among the clients he served was 
the Hart Schaffner & Marx firm, 
which then was just getting a start. 
The late Joseph Schaffner, to 
whose merchandising genius is at- 
tributed much of the organization’s 
subsequent success, persuaded Mr, 
Williams that he should start an 
advertising agency. This he did, 
with the Hart Schaffner & Marx 
business as his first account, In 
company with the late Victor L. 
Cunnyngham he formed the firm 
of Williams & Cunnyngham which 
later became a corporation. Mr. 
Williams was active head of the 
company until, three years ago, de- 
siring to relinquish some of his 
responsibilities, he made Lloyd 
Maxwell president. 

“Henry Williams,” Mr. Maxwell 
tells Printers’ INk, “was one of 
the greatest of copywriters; he was 
the most forceful merchandiser I 
ever knew. He had a leading part 
in bringing advertising to where it 
is today and in causing it to be 
generally accepted as a basic busi- 
ness necessity.” 

Next to advertising and business 
generally Mr. Williams was keenly 
interested in literature and music. 
For a number of years, even at the 
height of his career as a successful 
advertising agent, he was organist 
in the Congregational Church at 
Glencoe, a suburb of Chicago. At 
the time of his death he was sixty- 
nine years old. 


The Stark Pump Company, ° Detroit, 
has appointed the Allman Advertising 
Agency, of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. 





Publishers Will Look to Better 
Business Bureau 


A Report on the Conference Called By Trade Commission 


A TRADE practice conference 
of periodical publishers called 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
at New York on October 9 and 
attended by more than two hun- 
dred representatives of publishing 
interests resulted in a distinct gain 
for the idea of self-regulation by 
business. 

This conference which originated 
in the mind of the chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Hon. W. E. Humphrey, was ex- 
pected in many quarters to result 
in a plan which would demand that 
publishers accept regulation at the 
hands of the Commission. 

In the latter part of June of this 
year the Commission called to- 
gether a group of periodical pub- 
lishers and asked them to consider 
the subject of handling fraudulent 
advertising from the publishers’ 
standpoint, and if possible to for- 
mulate a definite plan that might 
be submitted to the publishing in- 
dustry. The Commission on its 
part promised to do likewise. 

At the conference on October 9 
there was a meeting of minds on 
the part of the publishers who had 
for several months made a study 
of the subject, and on the part of 
the Commission. This fact be- 
came evident from the two open- 
ing addresses of the conference, 
that of the chairman of the 
- Commission, and that of James 
O’Shaughnessy, who had been se- 
lected by certain periodical pub- 
lishers to state their case. Both 
of those addresses appear else- 
where in this issue. 

The plan on which both pub- 
lishers and the Commission have 
ag , is in its essence this: 
That the periodical publishing in- 
dustry will look to the Better 
Business Bureau organization for 
guidance on fraudulent advertis- 
ing and that the Better Business 
Bureau organization, in its turn, 
will call to the attention of the 
Federal Trade Commission and 
other proper corrective Govern- 
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mental agencies any instances 
where publishers continue to ac- 
cept fraudulent advertising after 
the Bureau has warned them 
against such advertising. 

The official statement on the 
part of the conference of its de- 
sire to work through the Better 
Business Bureau organization was 
contained in a resolution which 
was presented by L. D, Fernald, 
assistant general manager of the 
Condé Nast Publications. 


Manila, P. I., Papers Appoint 
Hamilton 


The John D. Hamilton Company, 
New York, foreign publishers’ represen- 
tative, has been appointed by the fol- 
lowing 5 ag language newspapers of 
Manila, P. I., as their teat mag A L. 
the United States: La O 
mercio, Pagkakaisa and El eben, daily 
newspapers, and Sampagita, a weekly. 


S. S. White Tooth Paste to 
Richard A, Foley Agency 


The S. S. White Dental Manufactur- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, has ap- 
pointed e Richard A. Foley Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., of that city, to 
direct the advertising of its mouth and 
toilet division, featuring S. S. White 
tooth paste. 


F, A. Alter, Advertising Man- 
ager, ‘““The American Hebrew” 


Franklin A. Alter, soceate business 
manager of Cement, iu & Quarry, 
New York, and oy Western rep- 
resentative of Rock Products, has been 
made advertising manager of The 
American Hebrew, New York. 


A. L. Mercer, General Man- 
ager, Federal Match 


Aaron L. Mercer, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Burson Knitting Company, 
Rockford, Ill., is now general manager 
of the Federal Match Corporation, of 
Chicago. 


Appoints Robert E. Ward, Inc. 


The Hollywood, Calif., Citizen |ias 
ap ointed Robert E. Ward, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative, as its national 
adv=rtising representative for all terri- 
tory east of the Rocky Mountains. F ed 
L. Hall will represent it in the territory 
west of the Rocky Mountains. 
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Here is a 2,000,000 


population market 


—financially able to buy and readily 

responsive to aggressive sales and ad- 

vertising effort—reached at a single - 
advertising cost by the dominant cov- 

erage of The INDIANAPOLIS 

NEWS. 


FRY The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Awl The Indianapolis Radius 
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The Publisher and Fraudulent 
Advertising 


Chairman of Federal Trade Commission Explains Why Publishers Have 
Been Called to Act on Fraudulent Advertising and What 
the Commission Expects of Them 


By W. E. Humphrey 


Chairman, Federal Trade Commission 


HE representatives of approxi- 

mately 6,000° publishers of 
periodicals constitute this Trade 
Practice Conference now entering 
upon its labors. A limited number 
of newspaper men‘and representa- 
tives of the advertising agencies, 
and the Better Business Bureau 
have been invited to attend and 
participate in its deliberations. The 
subject of this conference . is 
fraudulent advertising. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
has heretofore held like confer- 
ences in various industries. These 
conferences have proven to be of 
immeasurable public benefit. This 


present conference, I hope and be- 
lieve, will be the most important 


that has ever been held by the 
Commission. This conference is 
unusual. It represents a larger 
number of private business enter- 
prises than has been represented in 
any prior conference. The pub- 
lishers of periodicals can make, 
modify and direct the public opin- 
ion of the country in a far greater 
degree than the representatives of 
any other industry with which we 
have held a conference. It is 
trite to say that the success of the 
labors of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission depends largely upon a 
sympathetic, interested, enlightened 
and approving public opinion. I 
feel certain that we are going to 
have the earnest co- operation of 
practically every publisher in the 
country in our attempt to suppress 
fraudulent advertising. I have 
good reason for that belief. What 
stronger evidence could be pro- 
duced that this is true than that 
upon the preliminary question of 


The complete text of the opening ad- 
See made at a conference of publishers 
riodicals called by the Federal 
Trade Commission at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York on October 9. 


the advisability of calling this con- 
ference, not a letter was received 
opposing it, from over 6,000 pub- 
lishers to whom the question was 
put. That is a remarkable fact. It 
demonstrates that your profession 
is in the hands of honest men and 
women who want to obey the law; 
men and women who do not want 
to be a party to any fraudulent or 
mercenary practice; who are 
anxious to protect the public in- 
terest; men and women who do 
not want to be a necessary Party 
in defrauding and robbing the sick 
the afflicted, the unfortunate, the 
credulous and the ignorant. 


POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


The Commission receives its 
powers as to the suppression of 
unfair methods -of competition 
from Section 5 of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. That 
statute fixes what practices are 
lawful or unlawful. The Commis. 
sion has power to do neither. The 
authority of the Commission is 
now just what Congress gave it 
and it will remain exactly the 
same as it is until Congress 
changes it. A series of construc- 
tive and enlightening decisions by 
the courts, especially the Supreme 
Court of the United States has 
made clear those powers under th« 
statute, and the proper practice in 
proceedings by or before the Com- 
mission. 

The purpose of this conference 
is not in any degree to establish a 
censorship over the press. It is 
not intended to place any addi- 
tional burden whatever upon the 
publisher. It is not intended to 
tell the publisher what he shall or 
shall not publish. The law as it is 
now written tells him that. It is 
not intended to enlarge the juris- 
diction of the Commission. The 
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HESE are advertising conditions 


asl that are most unusual: 
x A 


—A definite market! Great in pop- 
ulation; great in wealth and buying power. 
—One advertising medium! A fine newspaper, 
with a circulation which alone covers the 
market. 


They mean concentration of advertising energy; 
and that, in turn, means power— 


Power for the advertiser to make sales and to 
save costs in making them! 

Philadelphia is unique among great markets in 
the opportunity it offers. 


For in the Philadelphia market, one newspaper, 
The Bulletin, is read in nearly every home. 


The Evening Bulletin expresses Philadelphia; 
reflects the standards of its people. 
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In news, editorials, in all features, The Bulletin 
follows the example of care and moderation set 


by this people. 


It has had no part in sensational journalism. 
It has used no circulation contests, coupons, 
prizes, premiums, or other artificial means of 
stimulating circulation. 


But has built its circulation solidly—on its 
merits as a newspaper, judged by the home 
standards of this city famous for fine homes. 
Today, in this territory, you find a market of 
six hundred thousand homes,— 


AND—a newspaper with more than a half 
million circulation daily. 


In Philadelphia, advertising coverage is sim- 
plified . . . waste and duplication eliminated 
. .- for the advertiser. Here alone, of all met- 
ropolitan markets in the country, you see vir- 
tually a whole people reading one newspaper. 


The Largest Newspaper by Far in Phila- America’s Third Largest Market— 
delpbia: One of the Greatest in America One Newspaper—One Advertising Cost 
By avoiding sensational methods and vie the retail trading area of Phila- 


taking care to tect the confidence of ia are six hundred thousand homes. 
its readers, e Bulletin has grown, Se ing eB are conserved here by 





through the yenrs, from a few t trat in The Bulletin, the 
to a net paid sale of 549,148 Copies. newspaper in nearly every home. 


The Ebening Bulletin 


City Hall Square 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 247 Park Avenue Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
Chicago Office: 333 N. Michigan Avenue San Francisco Office: 681 Market Street 


copyright, 1928, Bulletin Co. 
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Commission does not desire in any 
way to increase its power. It 
could not do so even if such was 
its wish. The Commission’s sole 
desire is to stop practices that are 
now prohibited by law. 

Any plan adopted by this con- 
ference will be an expression only 
of the judgment, conscience, and 
the purpose of those who adopt it. 
It cannot make any practice law- 
ful, and it cannot make any prac- 
tice unlawful. The rights of the 
publisher, the advertiser, and the 
public cannot in any degree be 
changed by the action of this con- 
ference. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission will have no power be- 
cause of any rule or plan adopted 
by the conference, to prohibit any 
practice not now prohibited by 
law. 

Nothing could be further from 
the truth than that the calling of 
this conference is to be taken as 
an indication that the Commission 
believes that the publishers of 


periodicals are generally dishonest. 
The majority of such publishers 
not only obey the law but often 


go far beyond what the law re- 
quires in selecting the advertise- 
ments they will publish. An invi- 
tation to this conference does not 
mean that the one receiving it is 
even remotely suspected of unfair 
practices—rather to the contrary. 
For it is to the honest in any in- 
dustry, to those who themselves 
obey the law that we must look 
for help to make and keep clean 
that industry. We must depend 
upon the honest and wise men to 
control and suppress the dishonest 
in an industry, the same as in gov- 
ernment. With the assistance of 
the honest publisher, false adver- 
tising can be practically eliminated. 
With the few dishonest and 
crooked who will not follow the 
judgment and the wish of the ma- 
jority, the Commission will have 
to deal by proper action. 

As in all other industries, you 
have within your ranks those who 
violate the law. And an invitation 
to this conference means that we 
expect the help of the honest ma- 
jority to clean the industry and to 
use their influence to assist us in 
controlling and suppressing: the 
dishonest, not only in the public 
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interest but in the interest of the 
industry they shame and discredit. 
The people are annually robbed 
of millions of dollars by false and 
misleading advertisements that ap- 
pear in the periodicals of the 
country. Some are latently false, 
some are near the border line and 
in the twilight zone. Of these I 
do not now especially speak, but 
of those that are openly and 
shamelessly false on their face, 
those about which no reasonably 
intelligent man could be mistaken. 
This class of advertisement takes 
its toll of millions annually from 
the sick, the unfortunate and the 
ignorant; those that are ready to 
try anything as a forlorn hope. 
How can this gigantic evil of 
false advertising be suppressed? 
The Department of Justice, the 
Post Office Department, and the 
Federal Trade Commission, have 
waged war unceasingly against it. 
But the result has been most un- 
satisfactory and discouraging. 
What of the responsibility of the 
publisher? He becomes part of 
the plan. Without his assistance 
the consummation of the scheme 
would be impossible. Knowingly 
or unknowingly the publisher helps 
rob the unfortunate victim. He 
brings the victim and the crook 
together. He shares in the ill- 
gotten gains. In publishing such 
advertisement the publisher is vio- 
lating the law. He is guilty of an 
unfair practice. In a suit by the 
Federal Trade Commission to sup- 
press such advertising, the pub- 
lisher is not only a proper party 
but under recent decisions, he is a 
necessary party. The Commission, 
as a public duty that it is under 
every obligation to perform, should 
make the publisher a party to all 
suits against fraudulent advertis- 
ing by publication. These facts in 
regard to their responsibility seem 
not to be generally understood by 
the publishers. This is the out- 
standing reason ‘why the Commis- 
sion has called this conference. 
We come, asking the publisher 
to take up this question and do 
what he can voluntarily to elimi- 
nate this great evil. And certainly 
it would be of tremendous advan- 
tage to the publishing industry to 
(Continued on page 41) 
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The home of one of America’s lead- 
g newspapers is rising on the west 
nk of the Chicago river. It will be 
only a monument to more than 
ty years of admirable relationship 
tween the people of Chicago and 
eir newspaper, but also a fine stone 
1 celebrating the triumph of 
thentic journalism and the uncon- 
erable intent of man to achieve 
purposes honorably and signifi- 


ntly. 
It will overlook a region wherein 
e group of stores alone does about 
70,000,000 worth of selling a year; 
neath it will speed railroad trains 
den with the men and merchandise 
the nation; before it will flow a 
ver devoted to industry. Yet, true 
the new spirit in business, when 
he last block of limestone is laid into 
§ capacious steel skeleton it will be 
very beautiful building. 
In design it is strong and modern, 
achieves the spectacular sym- 
try of mass that is now looked 
pon as the American contribution to 
hitecture. When buildings began 
push higher and higher into the 
y, the point was soon reached where 
he buildings blotted out the air and 
ght in the streets below. The an- 
ver to this was the “set back,” a 
dical measure that diminished the 
ass Of the structure as it towered 
ward. After this utilitarian idea 
as Carried out, not only had the 
reets below an adequate supply of 


light and air, but the skyline was 
found to be decorated with something 
glamorously arresting. It is this 
native, era-marking beauty which 
will distinguish the rising home of 
The Chicago Daily News. 

The site of the building is that 
rectangle which is bounded by Madi- 
son street, Canal street, Washington 
street and the river. The “Loop” is 
not distant, and across the west front 
of the building will pass the ultra- 
modern, double-decked highway, 
Avondale, which is to connect the 
city’s downtown areas with its north- 
western urban and suburban com- 
munities. Across the street is the 
Chicago & North Western railway 
station, almost as near is the Union 
station, and the new Civic Opera 
house will be just across the river. 
This group of handsome architecture 
will compose the nucleus of a civic 
center. 

To stand directly across the river 
and survey the completed home of 
The Daily News may be like gazing 
at some sky-topped stage-set within 
which a giant drama is to be per- 
formed . .. at the foot of a broad 
terrace, stretching the length of the 
building, the dark river sildes by.... 
a fountain plays... tall cypress trees, 
perhaps, stand out against the pale 
surrounding stone ... the terrace ends 
at north and south with great pedes- 
tals, on each of which there rests a 
massive sculpture and then behind 
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these symbols towers the titan back- 

drop, the splendid facade of the 

building itself. 

But it is not this setting alone that 
is the symbol. Beneath it, far down, 
is hard, deep-bedded rock. One 
hundred caissons have been sunk one 
hundred feet into this primordial 
foundation, for it is on these should- 
ers that the magnificence and the 
action must rest—the whole 360,000,- 
000 pounds of it! 

In locating its new building The 
Chicago Daily News has initiated a 
movement that will eventually free 
Chicago from the aspersion of being 
“mottled with an ugly mess of rail- 
road ditches.” It is not by abolish- 
ing the tracks of the nation’s rail- 
road center that The Chicago Daily 
News proposes to make Chicago beau- 
tiful, but by rearing over them such 
structures as its new building. 

For years, as these ditches coiled 
tighter and tighter about the Loop 
district, aggravating the unsightli- 
ness and congestion and hampering 
the district’s expansion, engineers 
and architects pointed out that “air 
rights” would have to be developed, 
that buildings would have to be built 
over the tracks to utilize the wasted 
spaces above them, spaces estimated 
in terms of potential close-in build- 
ing site values at a total of $400,000,- 
000. But no one really accepted this 
very progressive idea until The Chi- 
cago Daily News saw that it was good, 
obtained legal sanction from the Illi- 
nois commerce commission and 
started to work covering part of the 
welter of tracks with the splendid ter- 
race of its new b b 

Thus this first “air rights” build- 
ing marks not only a new era in 
the service record of The Chicago 
Daily News, but in the progress of 
Chicago as well. 

On top of the building are to be 
the radio broadcasting studios of 
The Daily News station WMAQ, and 
rest and recreation rooms for The 
Daily News staff. At the ground 
floor, which will be 212 feet wide by 
nearly 400 feet long, with the axis 

































running north and south, space wilircy 
be rented to appropriate shops on thihicas 
street fronts and in the lobby, Bulistori 
one of the architectural treasures diy 
America will be the Concourse, a wi 
and lofty foyer stretching from 
pedestrian ramp at the east throw 
the entire building to a covered brig 
over Canal street on the 


pass on their way to and from t 
Chicago & North Western stati 
across the street. The remainder y 
to the seventh story of the buildin 
will be devoted to the purposes « 
The Chicago Daily News. 

Offices in the upper part of th 
building are being leased to other cor 
porations and individuals whose en 
terprises will fit into such a back#, 
ground and environment. 

x 

In these days of relentless realism 
even cynicism, it will not do merel 
to anoint the record of an institutic 
in large phrases. So many hai 
loosely used the expressions for id 
ism that the words nearly have lo 
their savour. Yet when the hist 
and traditions of certain institution 
are added up, the sum inevitably cal 
into the mind these ancient phrases 
and at the end of half a century Th 
Chicago Daily News presents ju 
such a “sum”. 

The Chicago Daily News has nevemp! 
hesitated to take its honestly earne 
profit from circulation and advert 
ing: that is one of the prime requi 
ments of independent existence. Bu 
it also never has hesitated to rejec 
even the most tempting profit whe 
it conceived of that profit as bei ZC 
dishonest; and it has INCeCAaSLIE. 
flung, along with its mental a 
spiritual energy, much of what ith 
earned into the fight for good 
ernment, rectitude, health and edu 
cation. 

Although The Daily News, wh 
arose with the new Chicago from th@ 
embers of the great fire of 1871, 
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“e wilirculation being concentrated in 
on th@hicago and its suburbs—its greatest 
 Bulistorical services have been to the 
ures american nation. The outstanding 
4 ntribution was perhaps its vigor- 
rom @s, successful struggle at the close 
hrougle the nineteenth century for the 
ntenance of the spirit of the con- 
tutional amendment that guaran- 
es the freedom of the press. 
The danger threatened from a com- 
Maine that set out to monopolize the 
hering and publishing of news. 
was allied with the predatory in- 
merests and seemed bent on turning 
he American press into their instru- 
ent. “Censorship” in its worst form 
prtainly would have been the result. 
hat the press, after a several years’ 
, finally fought free is attributed 
\ newspaper men largely to The Chi- 
Daily News, which staked its 
“on the fight and won. 
This newspaper also helped to 
tablish an institution of paramount 
portance to the more humble wage 
ners of the nation—an institution 
hich, as an instrument for inducing 
re losmnese citizens to bank their money, 
tormttracted international attention. 
nghis enterprise, one of the seeds from 
hich the unprecedented American 
osperity grew, is the Postal Savings 
vy nk. So closely was the Chicago 
wepaily News related to the founding 
f it that to this day Victor F. Law- 
evegpn, the late editor and publisher of 
ame paper, is referred to as the 
tis@Father of Postal Savings.” 
Another movement, without which 
, Bufhe United States would be a quite 
cBifferent place from what it is today, 
herobably owes its real start to The 
being@hicago Daily News. It is a thing 
hat has made American newspapers 
M@ndependent of foreign news and 
it hafropaganda agencies, has enabled 
8°Rmericans to think in world terms 
edugnd has given to them a rare working 
mowledge of how and where other 
tations live. From the moment the 
wi@iea originated, about 1896, of report- 
hg regularly and fully the news of 
peihe whole world. as well as that of 
city and the nation, The Chicago 
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Daily News has been an object “ 
emulation. Its salaried staff of cor 


quality of its work is indicated by 
the fact that 70 leading 
newspapers subscribe for its foreign 
service. 

For Chicago readers and this in- 


surgent leader, 
sharpshooter fired on him from am- 
bush. Another Daily News reporter, 
Chamberlin, steamed in a tug boat 
beside the embattled Spanish and 
American fleets off Santiago, risking 
the fire of both. Another, Coltman, 
went through the Boxer siege at 
Peking and sent out the first news 
from the besieged city in a dispatch 
smuggled through the Boxer lines in 
a beggar’s rice bowl. Still another, 
Bass, was wounded while getting his 
story in the Russian army’s front line 
trenches. Swing was rescued from 
the Sea of Marmora when the 
Turkish ship carrying him to Gallipoli 
was sunk by a British torpedo: 
Decker repeatedly risked the depths 
of the Adriatic in Italian submarines 
during desperate attacks on Austrian 
war vessels, and Mowrer, disguised 
as @ Moor, penetrated through the 
French lines in the Riff, located the 
intrepid Abd-el-Krim in one of his 
desert strongholds and not only 
brought back an interview with him 
but the chieftain’s peace terms to the 
French as well. 

In precisely this same spirit The 
Chicago Daily News has striven with 
the less spectacular problems nearer 
home. When the forces of fear, 
political violence and reckless ex- 
ploitation menaced the very basis of 
safe and fruitful existence in Chicago, 
The Daily News charged into the 
struggle with a cool, purposeful force 
that stirred the people to successful 
action. It did this in the face of or- 
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ganized murder squads and vicious 
slander. 

At least one thing that Ruskin 
taught would seem to be borne out by 
observation and experience: the kind 
of servants that a man uses indicates 
the quality and efficiency of the man. 
To judge The Chicago Daily News 
on this basis would not detract from 
its reputation. From the time, a half 
century ago, when The Daily News 
consisted of a ten by twelve foot 
office “behind a tree on Fifth avenue” 
until 1928 when it employs 14,000 
workers, over 2,000 in its own offices, 
the staff has been characterized by 
ability, by energy and often by dis- 
tinction. 

As is often the case with journal- 
ists, most of these men have remained 
anonymous to the general public. But 
there have been those inevitable ex- 
ceptions whose names have been 
familiar wherever American books 
and journals are read. Such are 
Melville E. Stone, Eugene Field, John 
T. McCutcheon, George Ade, George 
Harvey, Ray Stannard Baker, Charles 
Dennis, Edward Price Bell, Carl 
Sandburg, Paul Scott Mowrer, Finley 
Peter Dunne, Gilbert Pierce, Carl 
Werntz, Henry Justin Smith, Keith 
Preston, Tom Powers, and Walter A. 
Strong who has served The Daily 
News for more than twenty years and 
is its present publisher: all these 
helped make The Daily News and 
The Daily News helped make them. 
The greatest newsman of them all, 
whose whole lifetime of ability and 
idealism was devoted to the paper, 
was Victor F. Lawson. An under- 
standing of his principles and preju- 
dices, in fact, explains more than 
anything else could why The Chicago 
Daily News is what it is today. He 
was born when Chicago had a pop- 
ulation of but 28,269. He was im- 
bued with the tradition that has ever 
interpreted progress in terms of 
human liberty. His father, a success- 
ful publisher and real estate operator, 
was well to do; so the son was not 
exigently faced with the necessity of 













































hurrying into business. Yet he ¢ 
so. He chose to be a publisher } 
cause he seemed to feel that th 
field offered him an opportunity 
make an independent living ang 
the same time to fight those bat 
for society which eternally must 
fought if society is to survive. 

The Daily News was a strugglir 
infant of a paper in 1875, occupying 
@ small space in young Lawson 
building, when he became intereste 
in it. Its publisher, editor and busi 


ness manager at that juncture Ww 
Melville E. Stone. Sts prospects wer 
those of the multitudinous other liti ga 


journals that bloomed and died alon 
the way of Chicago’s early progres 
and it was rapidly going the way a@& 
its now extinct fellows when Vict 
Lawson got behind it, first as Stone 
partner, then as sole proprietor an 
editor. Today, Mr. Stone, long he; 
of the Associated Press and an out 
Standing international journ 
asserts that not only does The Dail 
News owe its importance in Americ: 
affairs chiefly to Mr. Lawson but th 
he, himself, owes his real start an 
practical journalistic launching 
him also. 

But certain attitudes and action 
more surely stamp Mr. Lawson fo 
what he was than any analysis 0 
eulogy possibly could. One of h 
first policies was directed tow 
making The Chicago Daily News 
daily newspaper in fact as well as i 
name. The then prevailing custoniiess 
of printing days-old news in a pape 
that purported to print news as } 
occurred each day, struck him as 
absurdity. So he set about increas# 
ing the speed with which the n 
was gathered and printed. An é@ 
fruit of his policy was the announcfhem y 
ing to Daily News readers, even befc 
the telegraph bulletins announced if 
that Hayes had been nominated; ang 
it was Lawson’s paper that g@ 
Chicago its most prompt and auther 
tic news of the great labor riots ¢ 
the succeeding year. This traditio 
of speedy news dissemination hi 
never waned: today, for example, Ti 
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hicago Daily News is on the street 
h the complete record of the 
~ oer financial day just thirty-five 
nutes after the final bell clangs 
the New York stock exchange! 

m@Of a more adventurous nature was 
. Lawson’s part in the fight for 
he freedom of the press; but he did 
pt confine himself to the surgical 
pects of the affair alone. He be- 
ved in the difficult proposition of 
ering something in place of that 


sihich he condemned. When the news 


was smashed, he helped build 
™ the most thorough co-operative 
ws gathering organization in exist- 
nce: the Associated Press. 

Throughout his career Mr. Law- 
mn refused to buy so much as one 
hare of stock in Chicago’s public 
vice corporations in order that his 
per might remain free in every 
ay to guard the public in the event 
a conflict of interests between the 
S@rporations and the public welfare. 
milarly, he refused to suggest for 
pmination any political candidates 


b that he and his paper would be 
ught in no entangling alliances. 
owever, the annals of Chicago pol- 
fics are witness to the stoutness with 
hich he did support at election time 


hose candidates who were really 


0 ny. 
i Mr. Lawson’s attitude toward his 
bmpetitors was just about ten years 
‘G@head of its time. “Keep your own 
pad up if possible,” was the old busi- 
less slogan, “but don’t fail to cut the 
fmroat of your competitior.” What 
. Lawson thought of this now ob- 
blescent idea is illustrated by one 
smmple incident. Right after the war 
™ serious paper shortage hit the 
wspapers of the country. Some of 
hem were forced to suspend publi- 
MAtion, nearly all of them curtailed 
mich papers as they did publish. For- 
nately The Chicago Daily News had 
pared itself for this emergency. It 
ad a large stock of paper on hand. 
ound him Mr. Lawson saw a num- 
of papers getting ready to shut 
own. Without hesitation he rejected 
he opportunity to cripple these com- 


petitors. He loaned to them, from his 
own stock, sufficient paper to main- 
tain themselves. 

This, then, was the genius, and is 
today the guiding spirit of The Chi- 
cago Daily News. In the heart of the 
new Daily News building will be a 
room dedicated to the memory of 
Victor F. Lawson, a room two stories 
in height, proportioned accordingly 
and paneled in carved wood taken 
from Mr. Lawson’s Lake Shore drive 
residence. In this room the policies 
of the paper will be determined. 


the’ Chicago Daily News has been 
rewarded down the whole length of 
its history with an ever-increasing 
measure of public support and confi- 
dence. More and more people each 
decade have backed up its principles, 
cheered its triumphs and relished the 
joyousness of its lighter maneuvers. 
The surest way, perhaps, to measure 
this public support is to inspect the 
unprejudiced judgment of its stand- 
ing made by careful advertisers. 

The most careful of these adver- 
tisers in any city are the big depart- 
ment stores. In placing their adver- 
tising, they subject the newspapers 
to an inescapable classification, a test 
from which there seems to be no ap- 
peal; and the result of this test in 
Chicago confirms and justifies eco- 
nomically the half-century growth of 
The Daily News. These Chicago stores 
in and out of the “Loop” sell each 
year about $370,000,000 worth of goods, 
practically all of which are moved 
with the aid of newspaper advertis- 
ing. What could be more eloquent 
than the fact that The Daily News 
prints more Chicago department store 
advertising than the next three daily 
newspapers combined! 

Such a fact becomes even more 
significant when viewed against the 
background of Chicago as the rich- 
est market place in the middle-west. 
Chicago has 250 national and state 
banks. In these are savings deposits 
of nearly a billion dollars. Chicago 
makes 22 per cent of the total value 
of manufactured products in the 





his page is printed in the regular body type of The Chicago Daily News—lonic number 5 
7 point on an 842 point base—the largest and most legible type used in any Chicago 
newspaper. 
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United States, and to do so employs 

about a million and a half people at 

the rate of some billion and a half 

dollars a year. Much of this money 

goes to raise the enormous figure of of 
$2,600,000,000 which Chicago and its marvelous national advertising 
suburbs pay into the hands of re- which The Daily News helped! 
tailers each year in exchange for he 
general merchandise, the highest per 

capita expenditure of this kind on 

record. It is into this market place, beneficial skyscraper section, ~ 
which buys 70 per cent of all that is loom on the western skyline as 
bought in Illinois, that The Daily nificent assurance that jow 
News pours more than 400,000 papers need not forego practicability @ 
every afternoon. Ninety-five per cent pursuit of a fine ideal. 
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yoluntarily abandon any unlawful 
practice rather than to be forced 
to do so through the courts. More 
protection can be given to the 
public by your co-operation than 
by years of litigation. Without 
your assistance, it is an endless 
and almost hopeless task. 

I think you can now understand 
the reasons why the Commission 
felt that it was performing the 
highest public duty when it asked 
the publishers of the country for 
their co-operation; when it asked 
the publishers of the country to 
voluntarily clean their own house 
instead of the Commission bring- 
ing numberless suits to compel 
such action. I think that all hon- 
est men will agree that the Com- 
mission in calling this Conference 
acted not only in the interest of 
the public, but in the interest of 
the publisher also. We want to 
protect the public, but we do not 
want to injure any publisher, and 
we do not desire to involve any 
business in litigation if it can be 
avoided. 

There is another appealing rea- 
son for the publisher to do what 


he can to protect his readers, that 
should arouse his sense of justice 
and his duty to the public. When 
an unfair practice appears in most 
any other business, it hurts some 


competitor. That competitor is 
usually quick to complain and 
bring the fact to the attention of 
the Commission; and thereby he 
protects the public while protect- 
ing himself. But in the case of 
many of these false and misleading 
advertisements there is no com- 
petitor. The victim is in reality 
helpless. He is either too ignorant 
or too ashamed of the publicity it 
will bring to make any complaint. 
Usually the amount is too small to 
justify the trouble and expense of 
securing redress. These are the 
main reasons why the faker and 
the crook of this class are able 
successfully to carry on their work. 
So the publisher in eliminating 
fraudulent advertising is protect- 
ing those who are unable to pro- 
tect themselves; giving protection 
to those who most need it—the 
weak and the helpless. 

Tt has been argued that it is a 
serious thing for the Federal 
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Trade Commission to make the 
publisher responsible for the truth 
of his advertisements. Let me be 
clearly understood upon that 
point. The Commission seeks to 
do nothing of the kind. The law 
makes the publisher responsible 
for any false and misleading ad- 
vertisements that he publishes. 
The publisher, just as every other 
man, must take the responsibility 
of conducting his business accord- 
ing to law. Many publishers in 
this country keep a_ statement 
standing in their columns that 
they assume the responsibility for 
the honesty of their advertisers. 
Many publishers attempt to justify 
themselves for the publication of a 
certain class of advertisements be- 
cause they receive no complaint 
from their readers that such ad- 
vertisements are fraudulent. But 
this is an excuse and not a reason 
—and is no justification whatever, 
for as already pointed out, in a 
great number of cases of fraudu- 
lent advertising, and those of the 
lowest and vilest kind—the victims 
seldom complain. 

Rightly or wrongly, the public 
assumes that the publisher has 
knowledge of the advertiser whom 
he commends to public confidence 
and patronage. On that assump- 
tion the public pays its money and 
commits to advertisers often things 
more vital than money. To exer- 
cise such power over one’s fel- 
lows is an extraordinary privilege. 
It carries with it extraordinary 
duties and responsibilities. The 
publisher should be what the pub- 
lic believes him to be. This is the 
inevitable measure of his moral 
responsibility to the public. The 
public faith in the publisher which 
he sells to advertisers he should 
vindicate and justify to his pat- 
rons. 


THE SPECIFIC ACTION DESIRED 


It is confidently expected that 
the conference will approve noth- 
ing that is unlawful. If so, of 
course such action would not re- 
ceive our approval. If the con- 
ference should see fit to adopt cer- 
tain rules of ethics, or economy, 
not required by the law, but that 
the conference believes will be to 
the best interest of those repre- 
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sented, the Commission will be 
glad to give its encouraging ap- 
proval to them, but of course 
could not enforce their observance. 

The presumption is always that 
no man knowingly violates the 
law. Therefore, it is presumed 
that no publisher knowingly pub- 
lishes false and misleading adver- 
tisements—which act is a violation 
of law. Therefore, it is perfectly 
plain, without putting it in words, 
that the purpose of this conference 
is not to get the publisher to agree 
not to knowingly publish false and 
misleading advertisements. 

What then, is the specific pur- 
pose of this conference? It is to 
have the publishers agree as to 
what they will do to find out 
whether or not an offered adver- 
tisement is false and misleading 
before it is published. That is 
exactly what we are here for. 
What plans and methods, what 
precautions will you take to ascer- 
tain the truth about an advertise- 
ment before giving it to your 
readers and publishing it to the 
world? That is the proposition. 
Of your combined wisdom and 
experience should be born plans 
and ways that will greatly help to 
bring about the consummation 
devoutly desired. 

Will you ascertain the financial 
liability of the advertiser? Will 
you inquire into his reputation and 
standing? Will you accept in cer- 
tain cases testimonials of supposed 
patrons of such advertisers as 
conclusive? All these precautions 
are helpful, perhaps necessary, but 
added together they are not always 
sufficient to show that you had 
acted with reasonable prudence, 
particularly with reference to that 
class of advertisement which 
makes claims that are contrary to 
the ordinary experience of man- 
kind. Your own experience and 
knowledge in regard to the truth 
of the promise held out by such 
advertisement is more to be relied 
upon than any so-called evidence 
the advertiser may produce. There 
is little excuse for a publisher. be- 
ing deceived by the crook and 
faker that present advertisements 
of this kind. The true test is to 
exercise such care as a reasonably 
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prudent man under such circum. 
stances would exercise if his own 
interest were directly and vitally 
affected. No exact rule nearer 
than that can be stated. In other 
words, the precautions you would 
take to protect yourself, measure 
the duty that you owe to the public 
and to those who patronize your 
advertisers. Let me emphasize the 
fact that all I have said applies 
equally to the advertisements you 
are now publishing as well as to 
those you will hereafter publish. 

Whether or not any advertise- 
ment you accept is in fact fraudu- 
lent and misleading, is a matter 
for the Commission to decide. But 
in an action brought against the 
publisher and the advertiser charg- 
ing them with false and mislead- 
ing advertising, the publisher who 
shows that he used reasonable care 
to ascertain the truth will find the 
discretion of the Commission ex- 
ercised in his favor when it comes 
to taking final action in the matter. 

In other words, while the law 
may require that the publisher 
shall be made a party to such ac- 
tion, the Commission in its discre- 
tion will see that the honest pub- 
lisher receives the consideration to 
which he is entitled. 

To summarize: 

We cannot and do not desire to 
increase our jurisdiction. 

We cannot and do not desire to 
increase the responsibility of the 
publisher. 

We cannot and do not desire to 
make anything now lawful, un- 
lawful. 

We desire only to prevent the 
publication of an advertisement, 
the publication of which is now 
prohibited by law. 

In a word, we desire the pub- 
lishers of the country to obey the 
law. Simply that—and nothing 
more. 

In this undertaking, in the in- 
terest of the publishers them- 
selves; in the interest of the un- 
fortunate victims who are de- 


frauded and misled; in the interest 
of the public, we confidently ap- 
peal to the publishers of 6.000 
periodicals 
assistance. 

I have faith that this co-opera- 


for co-operation and 
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THE HOME OWNERS 


By Epcar A. GUEST 


In candytuft and marigold 

The splendor of a life is told. 

In blossoms on a patch of ground 
The glory of the soul is found. 

Who owns a house and gives it care 
Is loved and honored everywhere. 


In shelves of books and curtains gay, 
Four walls to keep the wind away 
And chairs for friends and little things, 
The songs the boiling kettle sings, 

In treasures old and trinkets new 


The dreams of every man come true. 


Who buys a home gives guarantee 
That steadfast to his task he'll be. 
The cold lines of the contract hold 
Him pledged to pay a sum of gold, 
But soon to grace that sordid debt 
Will blossom phlox and mignonette. 


He'll write his life in loveliness 

And terms no contract can express 
The grass will win his tender care, 

The birds will know a friend is there, 
And every passer-by will find 

The inner glory of his mind. 


(Copyright. 1928 by Edgar A. Guest.) 


Written. expressly by “Eddie” Guest of The Detroit 
Free Press, America’s poet, for the opening of four 
Master Model Homes, Sunday, September 30th, built 
under the auspices of The Freé Press, in Detroit, as 
part of its program to foster and encourage home 
ownership, in America’s Fourth City. 
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tion will be given honestly and 
without mental reservation. You 
have justified that faith by your 
action in the preliminary steps we 
have taken. 

I do not believe there is an in- 
dustry in America conducted by 
more honest, high-minded, public- 
spirited men and women than the 
publishing industry. 

I do not believe that any indus- 
try in America has greater power 
for good and greater influence in 
shaping public opinion than the 
wublishing industry. 

I believe that the future great- 
ness and security of the nation 
rests to a greater extent upon the 
publishing industry than probably 
any other. 

Believing in the greatness of its 
power and influence as I do and 
upon its sincere co-operation I 
have a firm conviction that this 
conference will put more crooks 
and dishonest concerns out of 
business, prevent more frauds and 
swindles; give greater protection 
to the ignorant and unwary; pre- 
vent more misleading and unfair 
practices, and do more to promote 
honesty and fair dealing than any 
one thing that has ever been done 
under the direction of a Govern- 
mental agency. 


New Accounts for Hoffman 
Brothers Company 


The Torsch-Summers Company, can- 
ner and packer, and the Porcelain Ena- 
mel Manufacturing Company, both of 
Baltimore, have appointed the advertis- 
ing division of the Hoffman Brothers 
Company, of that city, as their adver- 
tising counsel. The Torsch-Summers 
company will use newspapers in various 
sections of the East. The Porcelain 
Enamel company will use business pa- 
pers and direct mail. 

The advertising division of the Hoff- 
man Brothers Company which is en- 
gaged in the printing business, has been 
organized recently. H. Lee Hoffman 
is manager. 


W. R. Patterson with 
Breakstone Bros. 


W. R. Patterson, formerly general 
manager of the cheese division of the 
Pabst. Corporation, Milwaukee, has 
joined Breakstone Bros., Inc.. New 

ork, a division of the National Dairy 
Products Corporation, where he will 
in charge of all cheese operations out- 
side of New York. His headquarters 
will be at Chicago. 
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George C. Sherman Agency 
Elects Officers 


The George C. Sherman Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, has 
elected the following officers: President, 
George C. Sherman; vice-president andj 
general manager, Francis De Witt; vice. 
president in charge of copy and plans, 
A. Raymond opper; vice-president 
and account executive, Raymond F. De. 
vine; treasurer and space buyer, Joseph 
Burlando and secretary and director 
of production, Arthur G. Montagne. 

As previously reported, the George 
C. Sherman Company, Inc., was formed 
by Mr. Sherman after the recent dis. 
solution of Sherman & Lebair, Inc., of 
which he had been president for eight 
years. 

All of the new officers of the George 
C. Sherman agency were formerly 
with Sherman & Lebair, Inc. Mr. De 
Witt and Mr. Hopper were vice-presi- 
dents, Mr. Devine, an account execu- 
tive, Mr. Burlando, assistant treasurer 
and Mr, Montagne, secretary and direc. 
tor of production. 


E. V. Thompson, New York 
Manager, Curtis Publications 


E. V. Thompson has been appointed 
manager of the New York office ef the 
Curtis Publishing Company. He suc 
ceeds Fred A. Healy who has actively 
taken over the duties of advertising 
director, at Philadelphia, in accord with 
the announcement of his appointment 
to this position which was made fo- 
lowing the resignation of William Boyd. 

Mr. Thompson has been a member of 
the New York staff as city north dis- 
trict manager. He joined the Curtis 
publications at Chicago in 1918 and, 
four years later, was transferred to the 
New York office. 


“True Story Magazine” Adds 
to Staff 


Charles C. Coxhead and Madison P. 
Jeffery a the sales staff of 


True Story Magazine, New York. Mr. 
Coxhead was formerly with the New 
York office of The Meredith Publica- 
tions, and Mr. Jeffery was with Chil- 
dren, The Magazine for Parents, also 
of New York. 

Ralph G. Wood, formerly a member 
of the merchandising staff of the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, New York, 
has joined True Story Masnsine in a 
similar capacity. 


J. M. Boyle with New York 
“American” 


_ J. Mora Boyle has become advertis- 
ing manager of the New York Amer- 
can, in charge of daily advertising. Un- 
til July of this year, he was local ad- 
vertising manager of the New York 
Evening Journal. Since July he_ has 
been with the New York ely Mirror, 
with which he was associated as adver- 
tising director before going to the 
Evening Journal. 
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Keystone in the 


Florida Market 


| F YOU are planning any sort of a business struc- 
ture—any real volume of sales—in Florida, 
you'll find, as others have, that the keystone to the 
successful sales plan in ‘this State is the Florida 
Times-Union. In Jacksonville alone Florida's great- 
est newspaper reaches 27,000 families every day in 
the week — families who spend the wages earned in 
more than 500 active manufacturing plants in Jack- 
sonville—families who have more than $25,000,coo 
a year at their command. Don't try to build a busi- 
ness structure in Fiorida without the keystone. 
Business is good in Jacksonville — 


and it endures for those who build 
good business through advertising in 


The Florida Times-Union 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Represented nationally by 
RE LDS-FITZGERALD- Inc. 
(Formerly Benjamin & Kentnor Company) 
New York . . . . 2 West4sthStreet Philadelphia. . ~. 1524 Chestnut Street 
Chicage . . . 203N. Wa Avenue LosAngeles . . . 117 West oth Street 
San Francisco . . . . 58 Sutter Street 
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The Circulation 
of the 


Baltimore 
Sunpapers 
for September, 1928 

Daily (M & E) 


was 
285,622 
A Gain of 34,786 
Over September, 1927 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE SUN 








on } = 
MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
JOHN B. WOUDWARD GUY 8. USBUKN 
Bowery Hank Bidg., 110 8. 42nd St. 860 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
New York JOSEPH K. SCOLARO 
C. GHORGE KKUGNESS General Matora Bldg Netroit 
Pirst National Bank Bldg. A. D. GRANT 


San Francisco Constitution Bidg., Atlanta Ga. 














SUNPAPER CAR- 
RIERS' deliver the 
Sunpapers — morning, 
evening and Sunday— 
to the homes of Balti- 
more and suburbs with 
the regularity of clock- 
work, rain or shine. 
The photograph shows 
a carrier who has been 
delivering the Sunpap- 
ers for 32 years. 
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6 nes biggest home food market is the farm 


market. More food is purchased for 
farm use, and in large quantities. Canned 
and packaged goods are kept on hand at all 
times. Farm women quickly learn whether 
a brand is reliable. They ask for it by 
name to be sure of obtaining a quality 
product. 

Put your brand of goods on the storage 
shelves and tables of 850,000 farm homes. 
Advertise in the only magazine in America 
published exclusively for farm women— 
THE FARMER’S WIFE. 


THE 


FARMER'S WIFE 


The Magazine for Farm Women 
Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 


307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
































Publishers Reply to the Commission 


Suggest That Better Business Bureau Organization Is Best Qualified to 
Handle Complicated Subject of Fraudulent Advertising 


By James O’Shaughnessy 


N considering advertising in its 

method, which comprehends 
practice in its relation to the public, 
it is respectfully submitted that all 
of the influencing, as well as the 
governing, elements should be 
taken into account and adequately 
appraised to the end that the values 
of advertising may not be dis- 
turbed. 

It is respectfully submitted 
therefore that in bringing adver- 
tising into a trade conference, such 
caution should govern the proceed- 
ings as to insure against omission 
of elements, error in determining 
their weight, inaccuracy in measur- 
ing their flow, oversight in observ- 
ing the directions and extent to 
which they ramify, or the applica- 
tion of judgments of those who are 
not in the operations of advertis- 
ing, and which are measurable to 
the public. 

While every business differs 
from that in every other line, and 
all of them relate to one another 
and to the public, and while adver- 
tising has these same identifying 
marks, it has at the same time vital 
processes which distinguish it in 
its practice from that of any and 
every other business. 

In this trade conference it is 
instantly apparent that advertising 
broadly divides itself into three 
businesses. These are that of the 
advertiser, of the publisher, and— 
in the present development of ad- 
vertising operations in the national 
fiell—the advertising agency. 

Each of these three factors must 
be considered. That is obvious as 
to the publisher and to the adver- 
tiser, and nonetheless true as to 

advertising agency whose func- 

Part of reply made by Mr. O’Shaugh- 

ssy at Trade Practice Conference of 

riodical Publishers called by the Fed- 
al Trade Commission at New York. Mr. 

Shaughnessy appeared as the official 
spokesman for a group of periodical pub- 
lishers in attendance at this conference. 
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tions are necessary to those of the 
other two. 

While they are in fact articulated 
in producing the transaction of 
advertising, they are also separate 
organic business units. Each of 
them is charged by the business of 
advertising with the exercise of 
judgments. 

This is comparatively a new con- 
dition in advertising. It is within 
living memories that advertising 
was entirely at the discretion of 
the advertiser. 

Competitive development in ad- 
vertising brought the modern ad- 
vertising agency into existence. 
The publisher, who is the primary 
factor in advertising as the sup- 
plier of the medium, found his re- 
sponsibilities increasing with the 
increase of advertising. 

At present we witness these three 
operating factors co-operating in 
certain essential parts of the ad- 
vertising undertaking, each with an 
understanding as to the part to be 
performed by the others, and each 
and all of them guided by the reali- 
zation that advertising must do 
these things so that it may con- 
tinue : 

(a) It must aid the public in 
determining as to what it wants. 

(b) It must direct the public as 
to the filling of the want. 

(c) It must direct the public to 
its satisfaction. 

(d) Its performance must yield 
an economy to the public in conve- 
nience, in time, or in the amount 
or character of the service values 
for which the public pays. 

In order that these things may 
be done, the publisher must provide 
his service in suitable quantity and 
quality. 

The advertiser must provide his 
product with that which satisfies 
the expectations aroused in the 
public mind by his advertising. 

The advertising agency must 
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supply the intervening service 
which will enable the advertiser to 
use properly the services of the 
publisher to the end that the public 
may be satisfied. 

It is apparent therefore that the 
discretion of all three of these 
factors is reflected in the completed 
transaction of advertising. It. is 
equally apparent that the judgment 
of either may borne by one or 
both of the other factors. It is 
impossible for either to have the 
other two judgments. 

This inescapable condition must 
therefore present a problem whose 
solution calls for devoted study 
which must be prolonged until it is 
complete, so that the public may 
not be disserved by a solution which 
did not embrace every element. . . . 

For more than ten years now the 
businesses of advertising have car- 
ried on at great expense, an experi- 
ment in closer co-operation for the 
prevention and punishment of 
fraud, deception and unbusinesslike 
methods in advertising. 

That experiment, which was first 
conducted under what was known 


as the Vigilance Committee, and 
now under the name of the Better 
Business Bureau, appears to have 
proved to be of practical usefulness. 

It is an activity entirely within 


advertising. It is not an outside 
agency. It is composed of the 
publisher, the advertiser and the 
advertising agency. 

The Better Business Bureau 
operates with a knowledge of the 
processes employed in the methods 
and practices of all the three busi- 
nesses of advertising. 

This internal organization was 
created by the businesses of ad- 
vertising to meet the conditions 
arising out of the increase of 
advertisers and the number of 
advertising transactions. 

It appears to be the opinion of 
the governing majority in adver- 
tising that the Better Business 
Bureau, operating within the con- 
fines of advertising, is equipped 
for thoroughness of understand- 
ing, which safeguards advertising 
against imperfections in protective 
and corrective procedure. 

These publishers respectfully 
submit that their duty leads them 
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in two directions with regard to 
advertisements: One is to publish 
advertisements. The other is to 
prevent publication of advertise. 
ments. 

Experience in the advertising 
business shows that a true decision 
by the publisher needs every pos- 
sible intimate counsel. 

The true and the false in acver- 
tising are often separated by a 
long meander line, to which a 
single rule of direction may not 
accurately apply. 

Were this not true, advertising 
would not have taken on the bur- 
den of the Better Business Bureau, 

If the governing element in ad- 
vertising were not opposed to fraud 
and to public dissatisfaction, it 
would not have exercised preven- 
tion to the extent it has. It would 
not have created and sustained the 
Better Business Bureau. 

It is equally apparent that the 
businesses of advertising believe 
that the Better Business Bureau is 
a practical method of restraining 
fraud, or it would not have volun- 
tarily assumed the care and finan- 
cial burden of the Better Business 
Bureau. 

These publishers therefore re- 
spectfully submit, and I believe with 
the approval of the governing ma- 
jority in the other businesses of 
advertising, that it appears that the 
Better Business Bureau has ac- 
quired in the experience of years 
a satisfactory skill; that it is con- 
tinuously improving its efficiency; 
that it is ever gaining wider con- 
fidence and more sympathetic en- 
couragement; that its activities are 
so truly a part of that of the busi- 
nesses of advertising, that its pro- 
cedure is regarded by its support- 
ers with confidence as a preventive 
and a corrective agency, serving 
the public as well as the operatives 
of advertising. 

These publishers further respect- 
fully submit, in view of the vast- 


ness of the studies necessary to the , 


a of advertising under- 
takings, and in view of the further 
fact that advertising is continuing 
to increase in the number and va- 
riety of its operations, that any 
and every assistance that may be 
brought to the hands of the Better 
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Business Bureau, as indicated to 
these publishers by this conference, 
is eagerly desired and most cordi- 
ally welcomed. 

These publishers wish to be on 
record as declaring their entire 
sympathy with the purpose of this 
conference, as expressed by Chair- 
man Humphrey, and anxious to 
lend their sympathetic assistance 
to promote in every way the carry- 
ing out of that commendable pur- 
pose, to the end that the least inti- 
mation of fraud may not taint the 
reputation of the business of ad- 
vertising, which is so necessary to 
the welfare of the people as a 
whole. 

It is the urgent wish of these 
publishers that they may be able to 
contribute to the conclusions of 
this conference for the preservation 
of advertising, for the promotion 
of its growth, for the continued in- 
crease of its values to the public, 
and the protection of the public 
against fraud, deception, or any 
form of dissatisfaction with the 
advertised thing, whether it be a 
service direct or a service which 
the user may be led, by the adver- 
tisement, to expect from a product. 

In conclusion these publishers 
offer every co-operation to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and to 
every other agency of Government 
concerned in the enforcement of 
the law, and ask such sympathetic 
understanding on the part of the 
Government as may enable the good 
practices in advertising to continue 
for the public benefit. 


S. W. Straus & Company Ap- 
point J. Walter Thompson 


S. W. Straus & Company, Inc., New 
York, investment bonds. etc., has ap- 
pointed the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
nany to direct its magazine advertising. 
This agency also has been apoointed 
to handle newspaper advertising for the 
Straus account in the New York metro- 
politan district. 


Boston “Evening American” 
Adds to Staff 


Louis O. Merrick. formerly local ad- 


vertising manager of the on Post, 
has joined the advertising staff of the 
Boston Evening American. H. D. Vit- 
tum has been appointed local advertis- 
ing manager. 
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Agency Association to Study 
Mexican Advertising Methods 


A study of advertising mediums as 
used in Waexico will be conducted by 
the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies. This is part of the pro- 
gram which the association is follow- 
ing toward the end that information on 
foreign advertising may be made ayvail- 
able to American national advertisers, 

The initial step in this program will 
be the visit to Mexico by Carlos Cabrera 
manager of the association’s export in- 
formation bureau. His itinerary will 
take him into the important commercial 
centers of Mexico where he will study 
the people, their living conditions, their 
buying power, their reactions to out- 
door and printed advertising, how best 
to reach them, both with advertising 
appeal and merchandise. The informa- 
tion thus obtained will be compiled for 
use in the service files of the export 
information bureau. , 

The association reports that, orig. 
inally, it was its idea to begin this ex- 
port inquiry in South America but that 
a survey conducted on that continent by 
the J. Walter Thompson Company was 
made available, and because of its time- 
liness, the association found it unneces- 
sary to make a study of its own. 

Export advertising will have an im- 
portant part in the discussions planned 
for the association’s annual convention, 
to be held at Washington on November 
14 and 15. A number of agency repre- 
sentatives will take part in a symposium 
on this subject. 


“Tl Progresso Italo-Ameri- 
cano” Under New Ownership 


Il Progresso Italo-Americano, New 
York, was recently bought at auction 
by Generoso Pope, president of the 
Colonial Sand & Stone Company, New 
York. The sale was held by executors 
of the estate of the late Carlo Barsotti, 
founder of the per, ‘who died in 
March, 1927, the uitable Trust Com- 
any, New York, Angelo Bertolino, 
usiness manager of the paper, Charles 
Barsotti, Jr., and Mrs. Anna Jurgenson, 
the last two being children of the 
founder. Mr. Pope will take charge of 
Il Progresso on November 1. 


H. F. Best, Eastern Manager, 
M. C. Mogensen 


Hil F. Best who has been manager 
of the New York office of M. C. Mo- 
gensen & Company, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, has been appointed East- 
ern manager of that company. His 
headquarters will be at Chicago. 


Manhattan Shirt Appoints 
Lambert & Feasley 


The Manhattan Shirt Comeany, New 
York, Manhattan shirts and ‘ansco 
underwear, has appointed Lambert & 
Feasley, Inc., New York, as advertising 
counsel. 
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The 47th City 


“What is the population of the city and its 
trade radius?” is the first question of the know- 
ing advertiser now a days. No longer is the popu- 
lation within the city’s boundaries regarded as the 
yard stick of its importance as a market. 


For instance, Des Moines is 47th in city popu- 
lation but 15th in trading territory population. 


These figures are from the current issue of 
Standard Rate & Data. The 20 markets with the 
largest trade territory populations are listed in order 
of their size. 





The DES MOINES REGISTER 
and TRIBUNE is read in over 
200,000 Iowa homes daily. 


It is the ONLY newspaper 
of over 20,000 circulation 
within a 100 mile radius of 
Des Moines. 
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as a MARKET 


Population of Trading Area 
(As defined by the A. B. C.) 


New York City 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Boston 

Detroit 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 

Los Angeles 


San Francisco 
Atlanta 
Milwaukee 
Newark 
Baltimore 

DES MOINES 
Cincinnati 
Indianapolis 
Buffalo 
Providence 
Washington, D. C 
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When Is 
a Descriptive Mark Not 
Descriptive? 


WE is a descriptive trade- 
mark not descriptive? The 
answer is not so difficult as one 
might assume. A descriptive trade- 
mark is not descriptive—and there- 
fore is subject to Federal registra- 
tion—if the description does not 
describe the merchandise on which 
the trade-mark is used. 

Take a nationally-known name 
like Grape Nuts. That would ap- 
pear to be descriptive since it de- 
scribes two products—grapes and 
nuts. However, inasmuch as the 
product itself neither contains nor 
resembles either grapes or nuts, the 
name is not considered descriptive 
by the Patent Office. 

Similarly, “Asbestone” might 
seem to be a descriptive word and 
consequently one that could not be 
registered as a trade-mark at 
Washington. It indicates clearly 
enough that it is derived from the 
two words, asbestos and stone. But 
it happens that the company using 
this word as its trade-mark does 
not make or sell anything which 
the word “Asbestone” might truly 
be said to describe. As a conse- 
quence, a petition that the regis- 
tration on this mark be canceled 
on the grounds that it is descrip- 
tive was dismissed by Assistant 
Commissioner Moore of the Pat- 
ent Office. 

The case represented an appeal 
by the R. J. Dorn Co., Inc., from 
a decision of the Examiner of In- 
terferences who had dismissed its 
petition for the cancellation of 
trade-mark registrations issued to 
Franklyn R. Muller, covering the 
word “Asbestone.” The Dorn com- 
pany’s appeal was based in part on 
the grounds that the examiner of 
interferences erred in not finding 
that the word “Asbestone” is a de- 
scriptive word meaning a stone-like 
substance containing asbestos and 
as such not capable of registration 
or of exclusive appropriation. 

In this regard, Mr. Moore said: 
“It is contended that the mark 
‘Asbestone’ is a descriptive word, 
meaning a stone-like substance 
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... and was therefore registe 
in violation of that clause of 
trade-mark act which provides 
‘That no mark which consists . . 
merely in words or devices whid 
are descriptive of the goods wi 
which they are used, or of fi 
character or quality of such good 

. shall be registered under th 
terms of this Act.’ 

“It is observed that the abo 
clause does not prohibit the reg- 
istration of all descriptive words, 
but only those words which are de 
scriptive of the goods with which 
they are used. 

“The word ‘Asbestone’ is not de 
scriptive of the registrant’s goods, 
It is certainly not descriptive of 
magnesia flooring, interior plaster 
of all kinds, exterior plaster of all 
kinds, composition shingles, com- 
position roofing, etc. In fact, said 


word is arbitrary and fanciful. . .. 
“No error is found in the deck 
sion of the examiner of trade 
marks dismissing the appellant's 
petition for cancellation, and_ said 
decision is accordingly affirmed.” 


J. A. Moore Buys New York 
“Morning Telegraph” 


The New York Morning Telegraph 
has been purchased by Joseph A. Moore 
and a group of associates. “Mr. Moore 
is chairman of the board of directors of 
the Butterick Publishing Company. For 
a number of years he was treasurer af 
several of the publishing properties of 
William Randolph Hearst, including 
The International Magazine Corpor 
tion, Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan 
and Harper’s Bazar, and president and 
treasurer of the New York American, 

The Morning Telegraph, which was 
founded in 1836, has been published ¥ 
the Hermis Press Corporation of whi 
Mrs. Lytton Gray Ament, widow of the 
former publisher, was president of the 
board of directors. 


Co-operation Beyond Price 


Tue Apvertistinc Service Company, 
IMITED 
Toronto 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: : 
Please accept our sincere thanks for 
the clippings of the articles which ap 
peared in the June and August, 1921 
issues of Printers’ Ink MONTHLY. 
_The kind of co-operation you have 
given us here is beyond price, and while 
you say there is no charge for the 
service, I might mention that throug 
it you have acquired a large block 
stock in our bank of good-will. 
= ANDERSON, 
Vice-Presid 
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Delineator 


ESTABLISHED 1868 
REDIVIVUS 1926 


With the January, 1929, issue the net paid 
circulation guarantee will be 
increased to 2,000,000 


—— of the contributors wise have helped i” 
(Dobvcater’ 
elineator’s new success 


KATHLEEN NORRIS KONRAD BERCOVICI 

EDITH WHARTON WILLIAM BEEBE 

DOROTHY CANFIELD IDA M. TARBELL 

ARTHUR TRAIN EDNA ST, VINCENT MILLAY 

SOPHIE KERR FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 

HUGH WALPOLE ‘*ELIZABETH 

HENRY VAN DYKE (THE COUNTESS RUSSELL) 

LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 

CONINGSBY DAWSON FREDERICK L. COLLINS 
JOHN GALSWORTHY 





Some Actual Demonstrations of the 


Value of Demonstrations 


If the Article Can Be Carried, the Salesman Should Never Be Without 
a Sample 


By Carter D. Poland 


President, Poland Soap Works, Inc. 


HE only interest any buyer 

could have in a product hinges 
upon whether he needs it and how 
well it will serve his purpose. 
Consequently, if the article is such 
that it can be carried, the sales- 
man should never be without a 
working sample. A demonstration 
is the most important phase of 
selling because it represents the 
effectual transformation of selling 
words into action of the product 
itself. The supreme test of any 
article is the satisfaction it yields 
the user. 

On a downtown corner a con- 
tractor is doing some excavating. 
A steam shovel is puffing and 
snorting, truck loads of dirt are 
being shunted about. Hundreds 


of persons line the rails watching 
the demonstration of what a steam 


shovel can do. In a moment they 
see and realize more than could 
be told in several thousand words. 

When I started selling bulk 
soaps I was long on conversation 
and short on samples. I was call- 
ing on a man whose interest I 
could not get. As a final thrust 
I told him, “If you could see this 
product at work you would buy 
it.” “All right, show me,” was 
his terse reply. I didn’t have a 
sample. That parley probably cost 
me an order, but it taught me that 
words, alone, are slender reeds to 
lean upon in selling. 

Exaggeration, over-representa- 
tion, seems to be about the easiest 
way to sell first orders. Probably 
that is the most charitable view 
we can take of misrepresentations 
so often made by salesmen. Dem- 
onstrations are the most effective 
safeguard against this bad prac- 
tice. 

Some time ago I received a 
complaint from one of our cus- 
tomers. He said that he had 
bought because he had been im- 


pressed with the economy feature 
stressed by the salesman. But he 
wasn’t getting results. Investiga- 
tion revealed that he was not us- 
ing enough of the material. A 
demonstration was made for him. 
Now he is a satisfied user sold 
on the service he is getting. Econ- 
omy should never have been made 
the major selling point. 

There is a primary object in 
making a demonstration that must 
not be lost sight of—the effect 
upon the mind of the man making 
the demonstration. Naturally, the 
more he works with the article, 
the better he understands it, and 
the more he learns about it. His 
knowledge is gained at first hand 
and that means that his enthu- 
siasm in its performance is gen- 
uine and impressive. His confi- 
dence in the product cannot be 
shaken; he knows what it will do 
and, better still, he knows what 
it will not do. 

Often my men have tried to do 
an impossible job with one of my 
products and because it would not 
do it, the salesman lost a lot of 
selling energy. The reason for 
this was that the man was not 
as familiar with the work the 
product would do as he should 
have been. 


OVER-DEMONSTRATION 


There can be over-emphasis in 
demonstrations as well as in talk- 
ing. It is quite possible that an 
article in the hands of an experi- 
enced demonstrator can be made 
to do very unusual work. I am 
convinced that the only safe way 
to make a satisfactory demonstra- 
tion is to do it on the work or- 
dinarily done in the regular work- 
day routine. Should exceptional 
tasks be undertaken, it should be 
explained that such a demonstra- 
tion is unusual and must be ac- 
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cepted as a mere indication of 
what could be done, provided skil- 
ful application was employed and 
all other conditions were equal. 
The man selling by demonstra- 
tions proves his own statements 
as well as the product. Even if 
he is not permitted to make the 
test, his well expressed, sincere de- 
sire to do so makes a very. satis- 
factory impression which will lead 
to an order sooner or later. 
The hardest fellow I have to 
deal with is the man interested 
in low-priced materials. I sell 
quality, not price. All of the rea- 
soning possible won’t change a 
buyer set on buying price. But if 
he will let me open his eyes to the 
amount of dirt I can remove from 
his floors with my cleanser he will 
often place an order without any 
price discussion. The demonstra- 
tion would be proof that his low- 
priced stuff is not working well. 


THE “I’M SATISFIED” TYPE 


Another hard fellow to sell is 
the one who tells me, “I’m satis- 
fied. I don’t care to make a 
change.” I dare not tell him that 
his place is dirty. The chances 
are the dirt has been accumulating 
so long and he has grown so used 
to seeing it that he does not rec- 
ognize it as dirt. Cleaning is still 
a matter of education. If he will 
let me demonstrate, with a silent 
stroke I can remove the dirt, prov- 
ing that the surface is dirty, needs 
cleaning and that my cleanser wil 
do the work. His pride will be 
wounded and that satisfied feeling 
completely knocked out. A man 
in that mental condition will buy, 
without being sold, in three cases 
out of five. 

The man who uses my stuff does 
not do the buying. But if I can 
make a demonstration for the buy- 
er, he usually takes more interest 
in the general matter of clean- 
ing and will see that my material 
is properly used. 

My finished product is the other 
fellow’s raw material. He takes 
my soap and water and uses labor 
in applying them with brushes and 
mops. The labor is usually the 
cheapest available. The finished 
product is a more or less satis- 
factory condition of cleanliness. 
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It all depends upon the applica- 
tion. To understand my goods 
they must be used. I have learned 
that persons will heed suggestions, 
but will not follow directions. In 
making a demonstration I can of- 
fer the directions necessary to best 
results. 

Experience has taught me not 
to give samples. This is why. 
Cleaning is corrective. The dirt 
on the surface may have been ac- 
cumulating for days, weeks, or 
even years. One or two cleanings 
may not produce marked cleanli- 
ness. It is like taking medicine- 
one dose won’t effect a cure. The 
man asking for a sample is usu- 
ally using a cleanser that is more 
or less satisfactory to him—he isn’t 
very much interested in making 
a change. Even if he should make 
the test it is ordinarily done in 
a haphazard sort of manner and 
with a skeptical mind. Often he 
is merely asking for the sample 
to get rid of me. 

I cannot recall a single instance 
where a sample has resulted in 
an order. I have found that it 
actually interferes with sales. Too 
often after a sample has been 
given, the salesman goes back and 
he is greeted with, “Well I used 
your sample and could see no rea- 
son for changing. I am not in- 
terested.” In the vast majority 
of cases the sample had never 
been used. 

Next to giving samples, I con- 
demn the sale of too small a quan- 
tity to make a satisfactory test. 
The true worth cannot be proved 
until preference for the old mate- 
rial has been overcome and the 
new has been’ used long enough 
to get used to it and to correct 
the dirty condition. I can see 
little difference between giving 
samples and selling too small quan- 
tities. Either practice hurts sales 
and interferes with future work. 

To bridge the gap caused by the 
elimination of samples, I sell on 
a guarantee of satisfaction or no 
cost. When 1 outline this trial 
offer, my hearer more often tells 
me of how much trouble it would 
be to send back the unused por- 
tion. He misses the point com- 


pletely, that we have faith in the 
product and that we do not an- 
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VAST ARMY EXPRESSES FAITH 
THROUGH CLASS-AD COLUMNS 


Rise From 35TH To 
4TH Pace ts Epic 


7 NOUGH classified advertisements are 

4 placed in The Los Angeles Examiner 
every year to permit every man, | woman 
and child in the city to express a “want,” 
and leave an overflow of well over 100 00, 
If each advertisement was placed 
different individ. 


, those people, 
put into the field, 
would provide an 
army larger than 
any ever assem- 
bled in the history 
of the world, by 
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Huce INDUSTRIES TO 
App Huce Payro._s 


UBSTANTIATION of forecasts by in- 

dustrial authorities that Los Angeles 
is about to undergo a tremendous manu- 
facturing development was evidenced last 
week in the announcement of more than 
$25,000,000 in new factory investments 
for 1928. 

Survey of the industrial situation here 
reveals that more than 10,000 persons 
will be employed when the new plants 
have been completed and placed in opera- 
tion. These figures do not include ad- 
ditional employment or expenditures in 
existing plants. 

Outstanding among the industrial trans- 
actions of the year is the proposed erec- 
tion of a $5,000,000 packing plant in the 
Vernon district by Swift & Company, a 
$150,000,000 Chicago concern. This will 
be the largest plant of its kind on the 
Coast. More than 1,000 persons will be 
employed here. 
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One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 20,000,000 people | 
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+: aa that it may fail to please 
im. 

When demonstrations made by 
my men fail to produce sales, I 
know that one of two things is 
the matter. Either of these is a 
fault of the salesman. He has 
made demonstrations where stocks 
on hand made buying impractic- 
able, or the tests were not made 
in the proper manner. 

Not long ago I had to let a 
salesman go. Here is why I fired 
him. He complained that he could 
not get permission to make demon- 
strations. He was calling on a 
customer for a re-order. He was 
told that our product was not 
doing the work required of it. He 
disputed the fact and said that 
our product could not fail. The 
customer told him that he had 
personally supervised the cleaning 
that very morning and results had 
been no better. 

Instead of asking permission to 
make a practical demonstration, 
the salesman continued to argue 
with the customer. It became very 
apparent to me that this man did 
not want to make demonstrations 
and, as I will not tolerate argu- 
ment with my customers, I asked 
for his resignation. I hired an- 
other man and sent him up to see 
the dissatisfied customer. He made 
a demonstration and the customer 
admitted that the fault was in the 
application and not in the product. 

Many times the trade tells me 
of some salesman who has called 
and advanced some very extrava- 
gant ideas as to what his product 
would do. Always such incidents 
are related with gusto and often 
the words are deep tinged with 
ridicule. On the other hand, I 
hear of the demonstrations, too. 
Many times I have been forced 
to listen to tales of seemingly 
miraculous cleaning done by dem- 
onstrations, and these stories are 
always told with enthusiasm. I 
never could sell a man who was 
really enthusiastic over the prod- 
uct he was using. 

I have known salesmen of very 
ordinary ability who could sell 
more goods by demonstration than 
more brilliant men could sell with- 
out making them. 

Finally, there is another advan- 
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tage in having a salesman carry 
a sample case, and this cannot be 
sneezed at. It isn’t as easy to 
side step a sample case and slip 
off to the ball game as when the 
man merely carries a thin order 
book on his hin. (I know, for 
I have worked both ways.) How 
much more valuable a salesman 
would be if he would stay on the 
job and root for business as hard 
as he does for his favorite team 
to win! 


R. H. Waldo, Vice-President, 
McClure Syndicate 


Richard H. Waldo has resigned as 
sales manager of John Wanamaker, New 
York. He has acquired an interest in 
the McClure Newspaper Syndicate, New 
York, of which he has become vice- 
president. 

He was at one time advertising direc- 
tor of Good Housekeeping, and, later, 
became secretary of the New York 
Tribune, now the Herald Tribune. Mr 
Waldo also was publisher of Hearst’s 
International Magazine, which has since 

m merged with Cosmopolitan. 

As vice-president of the McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate, he will be closely 
associated with Clinton T. Brainard, 
formerly head of Harper & Brothers, 
who has been president of the syndicate 
since. 1912. 


C. V. Maudlin to Join Bureau 
of Applied Economics 


C. V. Maudlin, for the last six years 
ae manager of American For- 
ests and Forest Life, Washington, D. C., 
has resigned, effective October 31, to 
become managing director cf The Bu- 
reau of Applied Donsentien, at that city. 
In his new work for the Government 
he will be engaged in advertising, 
specializing in economic surveys, cost 
of living data, purchasing power studies, 
and subjects of similar interest to the 
advertising field. 


Lyddon & Hanford Add 
to Staff 


Miss Marjorie Barclay, formerly with 
the Biow ompany, ew ork, has 
joined the copy department of the New 
Vork office of the Lyddon & Hanford 
Company, advertising agency. 

Oscar Riley has also joined the 
copy staff of the Lyddon & Hanford 
agency. He was formerly American 
secretary of the Japanese Consulate 
General in New York. 














Sloan’s Liniment to Cowan, 


Dempsey & Dengler 
Wm. R. Warner & Company, New 
York, have appointed Cowan, Dempsey & 
Dengler, Inc., New York advertising 
, to direct the advertising of 
Sloan’s liniment. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


The Examiner leads all San Francisco Newspapers in these 19 National 
Advertising Classifications out of a total of : 





Automotive Furniture & House Jewelry Office Equipment 

Building Mate- Appliances Medical Publications 
rials Groceries Men’s Wear Radio 

Electrical Appli- Heating & Plumb- Miscellaneous Sporting Goods 
ances & Supplies ing Musical Instru- Tobacco 

Footwear Insurance ments Toilet Requisites 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 20,000,000 people 
Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


FIFTH IN NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE AMONG U.S. NEWSPAPERS 


San Brancisco Bxaminer 


Daily, 186,890 ~ Sunday, 368,928 
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Why No 


View of small section of 4 


LEVELAND newspaper 
advertising has little influ- 
ence in Canton because Canton, 
55 miles from Cleveland, has fine 
stores and good newspapers of its 
own. The 15,362 wage earners 
and other Canton folks who have 
$87,774,660 on deposit in the banks of Cantog; 
—who file 7,000 income tax returns a year—wh 


he Clevelanc 


Detroit + Atlanta NATIONAL 
San Francisco 
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use 11,869 home telephones—who add $112,799,- 
000 a year to the value of raw materials used in 
the 3839 Canton manufacturing establishments— 
buy almost exclusively in their own home town. 


Few Cantonians come to Cleveland, very few 
read Cleveland newspapers and very, very few 
—almost none—are influenced by Cleveland 
newspaper advertising. 
The natural trading area of Canton, which 
— extends 35 miles 
south, 35 miles 
west, and 15 miles 
a | north and east 
ae 5 contains approxi- 
TS 4} {| mately 300,000 
mip people—a mar- 
ket as large as 
that of Akron, or 
Youngstown, with as many wholesalers and 
jobbers as either. ' 
Why not Canton? Because The T'rue Cleve- 
land Market is small and compact. Thirty-five 
miles in radius, 1,525,000 in population, it is the 
only area: of Cleveland newspaper advertising 
anto§ influence. Canton isn’t in it! 
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SECOND 


among all weeklies! 





“ 
Fou years ago LIBERTY 
was last in rank in the field of 13 lead- 
ing mass magazines. Today it is fourth 
in revenue among all magazines! Today 
it is second in revenue among all week- 
lies! Its revenue gains for the first 6 
months of 1928 led all the rest!....The 
old order changeth indeed. Where the 


magazines are concerned business is 


For 
Not less than 


in icles 
rates, 


buying differently. 


Liberty | 




























Do These Circumstances Justify a 
P.M. System P 


Some Pointed Questions and Answers on Subjects of Concern to Many 
Manufacturers 


SOUTHERN Sprinc Bep Company 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
was particularly interested in the 
concise and valid objections to the P. M. 
evil which you have listed on page sixty 
(60), your issue of September 20th. I 
would, however, appreciate it if you 
could carry this somewhat further for 
me, and.apply your general objections to 
the specific condition which exists in the 
bedding industry. 

Generally speaking, your article is 
based on the theory that a manufac- 
turer creating a consumer demand 
through advertising can overcome the 
activities of a manufacturer that tries 
to create sales through paying P. M.’s to 
the retail clerk. The particular condi- 
tion which exists in our industry hap- 
pens to one in which the largest 
advertisers are also generally giving P. 
M.’s to the clerks on retail furniture 
store floors. 

If you were a manufacturer and sin- 
cerely wished to avoid giving P. ‘4 


’s 
for the very obvious reasons stated in 
your article, do you feel that you could 
avoid this evil under the specific condi- 
tions mentioned, and if so, how? In 
addition to the above inquiry, I would 
further appreciate your letting me know 
frankly iP in your opinion you feel that 
the giving of P. M.’s in the bedding 
industry is justifiable on this basis: 

The average retail floor salesman is 
the weakest link in the selling chain, 
and his natural inclination is to follow 
the course of least resistance, selling to 
the consumer the cheap and medium 
grades of springs and mattresses to 
which the consumer has been accustomed 
in the past, instead of putting forth the 
sales effort, which would be required, 
to talk the consumer into purchasing 
the better grades of springs and mat- 
tresses which have been comparatively 
recently put on the market. The P. M.’s 
in the Pedding industry have so far 
been applied to these newer and better 
grades of springs and mattresses, with 
the result that through awakening an 
interest in the retail salesman through 
his pocket-book these better types of 
bedding are being rapidly introduced into 
the American home. The sale of these 
better types of bedding is resulting in 
better profit for the manufacturer and 
retailer through getting away from the 
highly competitive staple items. 

Under these conditions do you feel 
that the P. M. has been justifiable? 
Also, now that the introductory work is 
over on these better types of bedding, 
and the sales of same would probably be 
carried on by the momentum already 
gained, do you think these P. M.’s could 
be discontinued and if so, how? 

SoutHern Sprinc Bep Company 
Ricuarp N. Scuwar, 
Vice-President. 
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by a merchandising practice is 
conceded to be weak—in fact, 
if it is conceded to be a distinct evil 
—there is just one way to avoid it 
and that is to refuse to adopt it 
as part of one’s selling policy. We 
can see no other way of answering 
the question asked in the third par- 
agraph of the foregoing letter. 

If the executives of the Southern 
Spring Bed Company are convinced 
that paying P.M.’s to retail clerks 
is an evil; if they are convinced 
that the ose is inherently unsound, 
and if there is no doubt in their 
minds that they ought to and want 
to avoid the evil, there is no way 
of accomplishing this end other 
than throwing the practice over- 
board. And that is true even 
though some of the largest con- 
cerns in the furniture field sub- 
scribe to the P.M. system. 

_What certain of the leading fur- 
niture companies are doing is no 
criterion of what ought to be done 
for the reason that merchandising 
in the furniture field is somewhat 
generally considered to be at low 
ebb. Jas. H. Warburton, sales 
manager of the Marietta Chair 
Company, has said in Printers’ 
INK that “90 per cent price selling 
and 10 per cent merchandising” 
about sums up conditions as they 
exist in that field. If this is so, 
the policy of “follow the leader” 
is scarcely a safe one for the 
Southern Spring Bed Company to 
pursue. 

The P.M. system is not the only 
merchandising evil to which the 
furniture industry must plead 
guilty. The February and August 
sales constitute another. Both man- 
ufacturers and retailers have car- 
ried these semi-annual sales to such 
extremes that the February sale 
now starts in January and the 
August sale in July. Yet, despite 
the fact that the leaders in the in- 
dustry subscribe to these sales, and 
despite the fact that the majority 
of furniture stores run February 
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and August sales, there are some 
brave souls who have defied tradi- 
tion and avoided this evil. They 
have simply refused to inaugurate 
February or August sales and, sur- 
prising as it may seem, they do a 
profitable business. 

For example, about a mile from 
the retail shopping center of Chi- 
cago is a retail furniture house, the 
John M. Smyth Company, which 
has not run a sale in over sixty 
years. It has never advertised 
comparative prices. Nevertheless, 
it is one of the largest furniture 
stores in the country, and this de- 
spite the fact that its location is 
emphatically unfavorable. 

The present owner of this store 
maintains, and certainly his sales 
and profit records bear him out, 
that advertising quality merchan- 
dise week in and week out is a 
far better policy than to indulge in 
distress methods and price cutting. 
To this end, he invests approxi- 
mately $200,000, or about 4 per 
cent of sales, in newspaper and 
outdoor advertising. Says Mr. 
Smyth: “We have advertised the 
utility, the quality, and the char- 
acter of our merchandise. This ad- 
vertising has made itself our buffer 
against the special sale.” 


THE RETAIL FLOOR SALESMAN— 
A WEAK LINK 


And that brings us to the second 
point brought out in the Southern 
Spring Bed Company’s _ letter, 
namely, the contention that in 
order to sell higher quality furni- 
ture it is necessary to grant P.M.’s. 
When this company says that “the 
average retail floor salesman is the 
weakest link in the selling chain,” 
there is no doubt that it is entirely 
correct. When it continues with 
the remark that it is the natural 
inclination of these salesmen to fol- 
low the course of least resistance, 
it is also stating a truth. However, 
when it uses these two facts as 
justification for a P.M. system we 
are forced to disagree. 

We have said in Printers’ INK 
that, in our opinion, the P.M. sys- 
tem is inherently unsound. Conse- 
quently, we cannot see how an un- 
sound plan is going to cure an un- 
sound situation. 

Suppose the Southern Spring 
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Bed Company were to consider this 
hypothetical situation: We presume 
the company has salesmen of its 
own. We presume that these sales- 
men, like salesmen the world over, 
follow the lines of least resistance, 
just as retail clerks do. We pre- 
sume that this means that they 
also sell the cheaper, instead of the 
higher-priced, lines. 

Now suppose that, under these 
circumstances, the com y which 
supplies the Southern Spring Bed 
Company with the steel used in its 
springs were to make the follow- 
ing offer: “We should like to en- 
courage your salesmen to sell the 
higher-priced items in your line 
because that means that you would 
be using higher-priced steel. Give 
us permission to offer them a spe- 
cial bonus for every order calling 
for models selling above a specified 
price. That will help you, it will 
help your salesmen, it will help 
your retailers and the public will 
also benefit since it will be buying 
better merchandise.” 

Would the Southern Spring Bed 
Company permit its raw material 
supply house to do this? We seri- 
ously doubt that it would. Why, 
then, should the company make 
this sort of offer to retailers and 
retail clerks? 

There are other ways of accom- 
plishing the same object—methods 
which have no connection with 
what is tantamount to bribery. 
These methods have been described 
in various Printers’ INK articles. 
For instance, in the May 5, 1927, 
issue, there appeared an article 
which told how the Keystone 
Watch Case Co., maker of the 
Howard watch, faced the problem 
of selling the higher-priced models. 
In telling Printers’ INK how it 
solved this problem, F. A. Den- 
ninger, general sales manager, said: 
As we progressed in our con- 
sideration of the subject, which had 
taken nearly a year, we decided 
that periodical advertising to the 
consumer, of a highly concentrated 
kind as to publications and copy, 
presented the best means for reach- 
ing both consumer and dealer.” 

Right there is a logical, sane so- 
lution for the Southern Spring 
Bed Company’s problem. Here. 
again, we have a splendid example 
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Have a pe 
Know what it is 
Do it 


Los Angeles Times has the job of serving 
the Los Angeles market. 





It knows exactly what this job is—that the 
Los Angeles market is twice the size of Rhode 
Island; is semi-tropical in climate; is distinc- 
tive in industries; furnishes over 3% of all 
the income tax returns in the United States; 
and is walled in by mountains and separated 
by 425 miles from the nearest large city. 


It does this job by devoting all its energies 
to the one task. It covers the city of Los 
Angeles, the suburbs, and the whole area from 
the mountains to the sea. It prints news and 
features to suit the tastes, occupations and 
purchasing power of the people. It concen- 
trates all its resources, interests, allegiance 
and circulation on this clearly-marked area. 


Having, knowing, and doing its job brings 
The Times each year about 4,000,000 lines of 
advertising that never see daylight in any 
other Los Angeles newspaper. 














Bastern Representative: Pacifie Coast Representative: 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. > R. J. Bidwell Company 
60 N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 742 Market St. White Henry ~ aa Bldg. 
Chicago New York San Francisco Seat 
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of how ideas used in one field may 
be successfully employed in another. 
Certainly watches and furniture 
represent industries which are 
widely separated and yet the prob- 
lems of the Keystone company and 
the Southern Spring Bed Company 
are almost exactly the same. It 
stands to reason, therefore, that 
Keystone’s solution, as outlined in 
the article mentioned above, might 
very well be studied by the former 
company. 

Another Printers’ INK article, 
which appeared in the September 
20, 1928, issue, told how the John 
Russell Cutlery Company has been 
using advertising to solve this self- 
same problem of selling the higher- 
priced and more profitable items. 
The article is entitled: “Advertis- 
ing Lifts a Product Out of the 
Price Haggle Rut.” It is written 
by L. D. Bement, president of the 
company, and we recommend it to 
the attention of the Southern 
Spring Bed Company. 

And if examples closer to home 
are required, we can cite at least 
two. In one case, we are not per- 
mitted to use names. All that we 
can say is that a company promi- 
nent in the pillow industry has 
been using advertising for some 
time in order to overcome the mer- 
chandising difficulty we have been 
discussing. This organization found 
that although it made pillows sell- 
ing at $15 and up, the big portion 
of its business was in pillows sell- 
ing in the neighborhood of $5. In- 
stead of offering P.M.’s to store 
clerks, this company is advertising 
to the public featuring its higher- 
priced numbers. 

The other case to which we refer 
is that of the furniture industry 
itself. Starting last December, 400 
furniture manufacturers contrib- 
uted to an advertising campaign 
which was designed primarily to 
create for the trade a consumer 
buying appeal that is not based on 
price. The sum of $125,000 was 


raised for this campaign and the 
advertising ran for four months. 
Incidentally, the furniture retailers 
are also getting ready to advertise 
co-operatively and this advertising, 
undoubtedly, will aim at very much 
the same objective. 
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We don’t like to give the im- 
pression that we are always ready 
to bring advertising forward as the 
one sure cure for every merchan- 
dising evil. However, if the ex- 
periences of various organizations, 
as reported in our columns, prove 
anything, they indicate beyond 
doubt, first, that the P.M. system 
is fundamentally wrong, and sec- 
ond, that advertising to the con- 
sumer and to the trade is an in- 
comparably better method of sell- 
ing the higher-priced line. A list 
of references on this latter subject 
is available on request—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 





Railroad to Advertise 
“Dollar Days” 


The Boston & Maine Railroad has 
adopted the “dollar day” idea as part 
of its plan to promote the merchandis- 
ing of its service. It is planned to in- 
troduce this “sale” idea in connection 
with its advertising to prospective ex- 
cursionists who contemplate traveling 
over the Columbus Day week-end. 

A round trip ticket, any time 
during the three days, will be sold be- 
tween any two points on the railroad 
for a one-way fare, plus one dollar, 
children under twelve years, half-tare 
plus fifty cents. 


L. P. Simonds Joins Staff of 
E. M. Burke and Associates 


Lincoln P. Simonds, for the last six 
years with the national advertising staff 
of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, has 
ioined the New York staff of E. M. 
Burke and Associates, publishers’ rep- 
resentatives. 


A. F. Scaife with Krichbaum- 
Liggett 


A. F. Scaife, formerly advertising 
manager of the Deming Pump Com- 
pany, Salem, Ohio, has joined the copy 
staff of The Krichbaum-Liggett Com 
pany, Cleveland advertising agency. 











Climalene Appoints Blackett- 


Sample-Hummert 
The Climalene Company, Canton, 
Ohio, has appointed Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct the advertising of 
Bowlene and Climalene. 





Seattle Bank Appoints Bots- 
ford-Constantine 


The Pacific National Bank, Seattle. 
has appointed the Botsford-Constantin« 
Company, Pacific Coast advertisine 
agency, to direct its advertising account 
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What Pricef, 
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Beefsteak ? 

















“ “Prices are high, but who has any beef to sell?” Half 
ks § he beef cattle in the United States is raised by farmers 


living in the thirteen North Central Heart States. Cattle 


* receipts have been greater during 1928 than they were 
during 1927—yet prices continue to advance. 

re | Increasing beef prices can mean only one thing—added 

ve | buying power. 


*t | Merchants in shopping centers throughout the Middle- 


” | west consider farm families preferred customers—they 


know that farmers are not only good spenders but wise 
ct 


ll 


buyers. 


Successful Farming should be the first farm magazine 
considered when you plan your 1929 sales program. 
It will carry your sales message to more farm homes — 
in the thirteen North Central Heart States—the lead- 
ing beef cattle states—than are reached by any other 
publication. 
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HIGHEST 


AND STILL ON 
THE WAY UP? 


The Times-Picayune in New Orleans 
still makes and breaks the circulation 
records of the South’s first market! 


The Times-Picayune has more Sunday 
reader families than the total population ° 
of Spokane, Albany, Duluth, Miami or 
Erie—and some to spare! 


CIRCULATION 


6 months period ending Sept. 30, 1928 


QA.393 DAILY 
SUNDAY 132.7350 


Daily Sunday 
6 months’ gain....... $206..." 3,391 
Year’s gain........... 2066. 66.5% 4,061 


Che Cimes-Picayune 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 


Member Associated Press 





Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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How Should an Advertising 
Agency Solicit Accounts? 


Should It Be Unethical for It to Use the Same Sales Tactics as Its 
Clients? 


By an Account Executive 


pee in some sections they are 
trotting out the old, perennial 
anvil, polishing up the hammer, 
and telling the agencies how 
archaic and inadequate their solici- 
tation methods are. A lot of pres- 
ent and prospective clients are de- 
tailing in their opinion how agency 
service should be sold. You'll find 
practically all of the suggestions 
are a list of “don'ts” with very 
few, if any, “do’s” interspersed. 

Some of them claim that the 
primary job of the agency is to 
sell the products of its clients, 
and that every agency, first of all, 
should be a super-salesman of its 
own wares. Another orates on how 
agencies just as assiduously cul- 
tivate the $50,000 account as the 
$500,000 account, and that an 
agency can do no more and can 
have no more to do for the large 
account. 

Another will state that adver- 
tising agencies don’t do much any- 
way and that advertising men are 
overpaid. This despite the fact 
that a recently released summary 
of Detroit advertising men’s in- 
comes states the average salary in 
that city is $6,399; that there are 
more in the $3,000 to $3,999 group 
than any other, and that only 
thirty-nine out of 182 are making 
more than $10,000 a year. 

Let’s take off the gloves for a 
minute, not mince words, and see 
what makes this agency solicitation 
thing tick. First of all, most of 
the criticisms are magnified falla- 
cies, based on misunderstanding. 
The primary difficulty is in the 
mind of the client. Even today, a 
large number of present adver- 
tisers, as well as many potential 
ones, do not really believe in ad- 
vertising ; fundamentally they have 
not been sold on it. 

\ lot advertise because their 
competitors do, and they are afraid 
not to or afraid to stop, for there 





may be something in it; but they 
do not regard it as an. inherent 

policy. It’s going to take persis- 
tent, intelligent application on the 
part of the giants of the adver- 
tising fraternity for some years to 
overcome this seldom spoken out- 
loud inertia. When it is done, 
solicitations can be more scientific. 


YOU DON’T STOP SOMETHING THAT 
Is GOOD 


Here’s the proof. You don’t stop 
something you know is good and 
essential, because of temporary re- 
verses. You do it all the harder. 
What happens in many businesses 
when business is not as brisk as 
liked or the net isn’t as great? 
Slash the advertising appropria- 
tion! Buy cheaper ingredients for 
the product? Oh, no. Hire un- 
skilled labor? No, the product, 
and rightly, must not suffer. Fire 
the high-priced and highly produc- 
tive salesmen? Oh, no. They 
represent a cumulative development 
of an investment in manpower that 
it would not be safe nor wise to 
cut. So, let’s fire the advertising. 

Too little thought is given to the 
cumulative benefit or the economic 
value of maintaining the adver- 
tising investment. As a matter of 
fact, it frequently does not impress 
them as an investment; just a 
source of questionable expense. 
Something must be done in view of 
present conditions, so they slash 
the advertising appropriation. How 
difficult it is to convince a hard- 
headed manufacturer, practical in 
most ways, that when business is 
not so brisk, it is even more essen- 
tial to bend every activity toward 
getting more than his share. When 
business is said to be good, and 
the ability to deliver plays an im- 
portant part in getting the orders, 
and salesmen are more like order 
takers, Mr. Manufacturer thinks 
it is sound to go full speed ahead 
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on advertising, but unsound when 
he particularly needs the business. 

It takes a game fish to swim up 
stream. If the advertising agency 
suggests such thoughts, it gets an 
illuminating smile, a slap on the 
back and some such greeting as 
“Sure, it’s your job to keep the 
appropriation up; that’s all right, 
there’s no hard feeling. Probably 
it’s only temporary, anyway.” I 
was privileged in the past to be in 
charge of sales of a company 
which increased its advertising 
when the going got rougher, and 
it certainly evened the way. If 
agencies would always sell adver- 
tising as a permanent and neces- 
sary policy, solicitations would be 
more sensible. 

Let’s look at the alleged propo- 
sition advanced by some advertisers 
that an agency can’t do any more 
for a $500,000 account than it can 
for a $50,000 one, and cultivates 
one as assiduously as the other. 
That’s impossible for several rea- 
sons, for in the main it’s an 
incomparable comparison. The 
agency that is geared up to handle 
the $500,000 account, only in few 
instances solicits the $50,000 one. 

Many banks that require only a 
small balance, make a monthly 
service charge. Try to explain to 
a client why he should pay the 
agency a monthly fee. Try to get 
it. When that necessity is put over 
in detail, again it will be an asset 
of great value to intelligent solici- 
tation. The new advertiser sees 
the account executive or contact 
man in the main, and is likely to 
think that he and the agency are 
getting rich off the account. He 
does not see the hours of the art 
department in making many roughs 
(and for which one- only is 
charged), to get one suitable to 
him, the research man, the type 
man and the many time consuming 
meetings and discussions for his 
interests, and to which he is justly 
entitled. Sometimes he only sees 
the 15 per cent. He hasn’t been 


sold on advertising and the value 
of conscientious agency service. 
He has not been sufficiently sold 
on the true sphere of advertising, 
and the solicitation and the early 
activities suffer. He does not real- 
ize that advertising is nothing more 
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or less than part and parce! of 
selling. He is prone to hope, and 
almost to believe, that advertis sing 
is some mystic power in and of 
itself, which instantly makes bar- 
ren ‘soil fertile, that overnight 
yields a crop and immediately 
transforms it into golden wheat. 
He thinks it is more wonderful 
than the genii of the lamp, the 
alchemist’s lodestone and wishing 
ring, all rolled into one. Still he 
does not appreciate the real niche 
of advertising and that it is a 
long-haul proposition, requiring the 
most intense co-operation of all 
factors. He still regards the 
agency as something of an inter- 
loper, rather than one of the im- 
mediate family, which should 
possess the indefinable knack of 
writing sparkling copy that 
pleases him, drawing some clever 
pictures and putting his name in 
big letters. 


NOT ALL THE CLIENT'S FAULT 


These impressions exist in too 
many quarters, and the foregoing 
sounds as if all the fault were 
with the client. Not a bit of it; 
it’s merely an exposition of the 
state of mind frequently existing, 
frequently necessary to combat in 
the soliciting of accounts. It is the 
job of all agencies to overcome 
such premises. A lot of solicita- 
tions are all wet, because the 
agency, possibly of necessity, is 
hungry for the business. It essays 
to sell something for its own bene- 
fit, without a sound endeavor to 
get the prospect’s slants and needs, 
and without putting results to him 
in the forefront. It endeavors to 
sell him because it wants his busi- 
ness, glosses over his mistaken 
impressions, and trusts to luck 
after it gets the account that it 
can reconcile any misunderstand- 
ings or misconceptions and hold 
the business. It doesn’t start right 
and its appetite leads it astray. Its 
analysis of the client’s problems in 
advance of the solicitatidn may 
have been inadequate. It’s still a 
pretty good axiom that he profits 
most who serves best. 

Advertising, and give it full 
credit for its wonderful achieve- 
ments, is still in a transitory, fluid 
stage—by its very nature, probably 
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FRANCIS RUFUS BELLAMY 
Publisher - Editor Advertising 


Other Advertising Offices: Boston—Chicago—Atlanta—San Francisco—Los Angeles—Seattle 
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Consolidation! 


Pr <<< 


HE famous old Independent, founded 

in 1828, has joined forces with the 
new OUTLOOK! Each of these magazines 
is an important force in the weekly maga- 
zine world, and their consolidation marks a 
notable enhancement of the divided value 
each heretofore represented. 


Joined together beneath the handsome 
covers of the new OUTLOOK, printed in 
beautiful Bodoni type, and sheltering a 
splendid coterie of writers, critics and jour- 
nalists, the combination moves to first place 
in that group of journals devoted to a 
weekly news review of the world and opin- 
ions on current life. The first edition of 
the OUTLOOK representing the combined 
Outlook and Independent will number 
110,000 copies. 


Outlos 


“4 Weekly For Those Who Read To OK 


120 East 16th Street, New York 





WM. L. ETTINGER, Jr. 
Manager 
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always will be. Possibly the only 
unsound feature, or the feature 
still capable of the greatest im- 
provement in agency operation, is 
the sales policy. Agencies at times 
don’t quite seem to believe in sell- 
ing on merit themselves. They 
feel that all too frequently is an 
account placed largely because of 
pull, friendship, fraternities, enter- 
taining or staging. While this is 
doubtless true in many instances, 
it comes back to the old story of 
educating Prospects on what ad- 
vertising really is, and the pendu- 
lum is swinging. As agencies 
band together to sell advertising 
as a policy, the situation will 
steadily improve. 


LEANING BACKWARD 


Some agencies resent the solicita- 
tion problem so greatly that they 
claim not to solicit. They lean back- 
ward and insist that a prospect come 
to them. Isn’t that staging, too? Ap- 
parently they still believe the moth- 
eaten mousetrap episode. They 
don’t believe, though, that what is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander. Most certainly they 
would not advise a client not to 
solicit business. They are a little 
prone to confuse effect and cause, 
or cause and effect. The soliciting 
of accounts is a legitimate, honor- 
able business. The fact that some 
solicitations may be unethical only 
serves to give added luster to the 
intelligent ones. 

When you come right down to it, 
it is a tough proposition selling 
intangible agency service to a 
manufacturer of tangibles; com- 
modities you can pick up and feel 
and see and use. As compared with 
a tangible, the client can’t clearly 
visualize (doggone that word, 
maybe comprehend is better) the 
ramifications of advertising and its 
true function. Changing this state 
of mind is a long, wearisome 
process, but the game is well worth 
the candle. 

Incidentally, one hears it whis- 
pered that there are too many 
wolves in the agency game, too 
many proselytes, too much quack- 
ery. There is no more than, if as 
much as in other lines. But greater 
confidence in soundness must be 
built up. When a man picks a 
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doctor, for instance, he does it 
primarily through confidence. 
Otherwise, he would drift. down to 
the corner drug store, buy three 
or four bottles, shake well and 
use each till one killed or cured, 
He doesn’t expect the doctor to 
prepare three or four prescriptions, 
give him some sample doses and 
find out which agrees with his 
palate. He expects the doctor to 
make a thorough examination, then 
prescribe, and he expects to pay 
for that knowledge and service. 
Surely, the agency should be as 
close to his business welfare as is 
the doctor to his physica! anatomy. 

Agencies overreach themselves 
occasionally in solicitation. Some- 
times they overlook ethics and do 
too much on prospect. When that 
happens, they merely defeat their 
own ends, they suffer. Unfortu- 
nately they may weaken the faith 
in advertising, but they don’t stop 
the client from advertising; they 
stop themselves from getting the 
account. The client does select an 
agency or he does make a change. 
You don’t hear these critics of so- 
licitations say “I decided not to 
advertise.” They say, “I didn't 
pick that agency” and then gloat 
over the reasons for their decision. 

Another handicap to be over- 
come in making intelligent solici- 
tations is that because prospects 
don’t regard advertising properly, 
there are too many fingers in the 
advertising pie. The sales and ad- 
vertising departments may be under 
a single or a dual head, but it 
does not rest there. Most every- 
one gets into it. Certainly the 
production manager of the manu- 
facturer is not taking instructions 
from the treasurer, nor is the chief 
engineer counselling the treasurer. 
But everybody messes into the ad- 
vertising agency selection. Instead 
of a direct objective, you risk 
a chameleon-like conglomeration. 
Agencies have found that the 
present policies and methods work 
in a sufficiently large number of 
cases to be productive, and results 
count just as much in selling 
agency service as in selling any- 
thing else. Of course, that’s no 
bar to an improvement and im- 
provements are coming. 

Certain people marvel at the 
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THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


fffective October |, 1928 


is represented 
in the national 
advertising field 


ol 
George A McDevilt Co. 


New York City Office thicage Oftice 
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Adverlisind Gain of 
THE STL STAR 
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You Can Do A Good 
Advertising Job In 


Michigan 


(OUTSIDE OF DETROIT) 
With 


The Booth Newspapers 
You Can't Without Them 


Because these eight principal markets 
are served by Booth Newspapers 
and they are the exclusive or dom- 
inating newspapers in each market. 


Combined Daily Average Net Paid Circulation 


271,757 


Grand Rapids Press Flint Daily’ Journal 
Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot © Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times | Ann Arbor Daily News 


1. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J.E. LUTZ, Western Representativ 
50 East 42nd St., New York 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


THE BOOTH PUBLISHING CO. 


Central Office 2500 Buhl Bidg., Detroit, or any newspaper listed 
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temerity of an agency in daring 
to solicit accounts that it is un- 
usually qualified to serve. Of 
course, Mr. Manufacturer would 
not solicit the business of a house 
a competitor is serving, even 
though convinced his wares, his 
personnel and his understandings 
are greater. Of course, he would 
not endeavor to interest a non- 
user in the benefits of his com- 
modities. Oh, no. He lies awake 
nights, and so he should, burns 
the wires, has salesmen camping 
on the door steps, O.K.’s vouchers 
for lunches, dinners, theaters, etc., 
for the whole family if they will 
go. Of course, his representatives 
might, under great suasion, stress 
his advantages over others. 

What a heinous crime it is, 
though, when an agency solicits 
business. The prospect is prone to 
sit back in his chair, wise in his 
own conceit, with a smug sense 
of superiority, instead of patiently 
and intelligently considering all 
phases. True, the solicitation may 
serve to sell him still further on 
the merits of his agency or the 


one toward which he is leaning. 


SELL ADVERTISING AS A NECESSITY 


The sooner all agencies appreci- 
ate the need of selling advertising 
as an inherent and permanent 
necessity, and not as an expedient 
or a mere venture or panacea, the 
sooner agency service will be ap- 
preciated in its true light by all 
present and prospective advertis- 
ers, instead Of by some. The fact 
remains that most agencies have 
rendered honest, efficient service or 
they could not have existed and 
grown. 

Newer agencies are every so often 
joining those in the front rank, 
so in the main the agency business 
must be sound. They had to do 
a good job for their clients and 
help them prosper or they wouldn’t 
have prospered themselves. You 
still can’t get blood from a stone. 
Agencies, as well as clients, don’t 
stay in business if they don’t make 
both ends meet. 

When you come right down to it, 
there aren’t so many things wrong 
in the soliciting of accounts or the 
selling of agency service. Ask the 
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old timers about the great improve- 
ments during the past decade or 
so. The crux of the whole matter 
is further to build up confidence 
and knowledge on the part of pro- 
spective clients as to what adver- 
tising really is, just what it can 
do and just what it can’t do. The 
advertising fraternity might just as 
well make up its mind. that one 
good and comparatively quick way 
to do it is the broadcasting of 
printed messages to the consumer ; 
the taking of their own medicine 
in large doses. Several agencies 
are doing it individually, and 
thereby contributing to the welfare 
of advertising as a whole. The 
difficulty here is that many of the 
messages have been restricted to 
mediums with primary appeal to 
their own fields. Naturally, the 
messages belong there, should start 
there, and be continued there, but 
they also have a far wider appli- 
cation and appeal. 

Let the agencies as a whole do 
the same type of constructive job 
for themselves that they have done 
for many associations, such as 
“Say It With Flowers,” “Save 
The Surface,” Copper and Brass 
Research, etc. Run an instructive 
campaign in general and varied 
fields. It will work untold benefits 
to all. 

Then they can solicit accounts 
with suspicion eliminated. They 
can solicit on the basis of intelli- 
gence and a fair and cordial hear- 
ing, with much of the defensive 
armor removed... The mind of the 
prospect will have been more 
thoroughly sold on the intrinsic 
value of their wares. 

There isn’t so much wrong with 
agency solicitation per se. The 
difficulty is that a somewhat in- 
adequate background has been laid 
for. the selling of agency service 
in its true light, function and 
mission. 


J. C. Allison with Arthur W. 
Stypes, Inc. 


J. C. Allison, formerly business man- 
ager of the Marysville, Calif., A , 
and, more recently, manager of the 
Allied Sacramento Valley Newspapers 
group, has joined the San Francisco 
office of Arthur W. Stypes, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative. 















Hands, Heads and. Hearts 


A Few Fundamentals of Labor Management 


By Donald A. Laird 


Director, Psychological Laboratory, Colgate University 


HE wise employer strives to 
have heads rather than hands 
on the job. 

The wisest employer has hearts 
as well as heads on the job. 

The worker who is of most value 
works with his hands and head 
from his heart. 

 &.4 

The spectre of prison labor com- 
petition should not cause any jus- 
tified apprehension—prison labor is 
always expensive because the 
worker interest is close to the zero 
point. At the customary prison 
wage of twenty cents a week it is 
still expensive labor. It is not the 
low wage that makes convict labor 
extravagant, for wage money is 
not the principal avenue through 
which interest is aroused. 

While a starvation wage can 
quickly kill worker interest, a fool- 
hardy extravagance in wage will 
never generate worker interest if 
the basic essential of a feeling of 
worthwhileness is missing from 
the daily task. The worker must 
feel that the product, the firm, his 
processes, and his personality are 
worth while. 

. * 

Interest in the job gains strength 
as the worker knows more about 
the company and its product. The 
heart is put into the daily routine 
when the worker knows where the 
product is used, how new custom- 
ers are secured, what processes take 
place in other departments, why the 
plant is not located in Seattle, who 
made the basic inventions, when 
the office force works overtime. 
The Ohio Brass Company answers 
these and many other questions 
each fall by taking the workers 
through all departments on com- 
pany time. 

* * 

Discouragement thwarts the de- 
velopment of interest. Severe 
criticism yields the rankest form 
of discouragement. Unwarranted 
praise increases output through 








added interest, but a price is paid 
in quality. 

Warranted praise recently in- 
creased the output of a group 
of workers by per cent, 
while discouraging criticism re- 
duced the output of a group of 
similar workers by 6 per cent. 
Praise is unwarranted when it 
leaves the worker with the idea 
that he is at the peak of perfec- 
tion and can never be better. 
Criticism is unwarranted when it 
conveys to the worker the idea 
that he is at the bottom of the 
slough of imperfection and can 
never be much better. 

The newcomer to the works is 
entering with great anticipation. If 
his first tasks are such that he 
is made to appear a bungling fool, 
his interest is immediately deflated 
and may never again rise to a 
level to give him a personal stimu- 
lus or make him a firm success. 
First jobs should be planned so the 
newcomer will succeed at them 
and his interest will be retained 
to carry him through difficult tasks 
later. 

* * * 

The man working under an en- 
thusiastic supervisor has greater 
heart for his tasks. The executive 
without enthusiasms for  every- 
thing should be kept in a staff 
position where he will not be so 
likely to dampen the interests of 
those at the bench. The line ex- 
ecutive should literally ooze en- 
thusiasm in every word, each ges- 
ture, and all his ideas. 

* * * 


The man with a goal, with a 
life plan, is interested in every 
phase of life. The goal may be 
to become works manager, to re- 
tire at sixty, to own a home, to 
build a summer cottage. Every in- 
terviewer should give preference 
to applicants with a goal projected 
into the future; it lends a dynamic 
drive of remote purpose to the 
bench tasks which helps interest 
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A Diversified 
Fashion Service 


UNIQUE and advanced editorial 

program predicated upon the 
rendition of a widely diversified and 
thoroughly comprehensive fashion service 
will be developed in Fashionable Dress 
commencing with the January Issue. 


Such an editorial policy is based upon 
the belief that a Fashion Publication 
should diversify the treatment of its 
subject rather than treat of diversified 
subjects. 


And so the editorial program of Fashion- 
able Dress will include a monthly Style 
Forecast—Paris Fashions—English Sport 
Fashions—New York Fashions—Holly- 
wood Fashions—Footlight Fashions — 
Fashion In Action—Pattern Designs— 
Budget Wardrobes— Beauty Articles — 
Hair Culture—and other phases of 
Fashion and Beauty Culture. 


By confining its editorial pages to one 
subject, and then covering every phase of 
that subject, Fashionable Dress creates 
the true Class Publication—the perfect 
Medium for Selling Fashion Merchandise. 


FASHIONABLE DRESS 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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carry on beyond the corners of the 
nch. 

The executive should stimulate 
some remote goal in each man 
under him so that the job horizon 
is widened into a scene of some- 
thing more than bread and butter. 

The directors should provide 
home ownership helps, educational 
aid for children, and promotional 
charts to help the men organize 
their lives. 

* * 

Golf is gripping in interest be- 
cause there is always the past score 
to be bettered. The sporting ele- 
ment of taking the job as a game 
with a previous score to be bet- 
tered keeps the heart on the job. 
Foremen and forewomen with Cad- 
bury Brothers, chocolate manu- 
facturers in England, show each 
worker charts of their individual 
production scores at regular inter- 
vals. This is neither for unwar- 
ranted praise nor severe criticism; 
it is to keep before them a past 
score to better. Ina recent experi- 
ment upon this elsewhere, through 
an error one worker was acciden- 
tally shown the wrong chart which 
contained a record much higher 
than his own—but this so encour- 
aged his interest that he actually 
bettered this falsely high record in 
the following period! 

a. 

The interests of an adult man 
have practically all been acquired. 
Others can be acquired, but it is 
difficult to alter the ones he already 
cherishes. The interests of the ap- 
plicant should be gauged; those of 
the employee should be cultivated. 
Excellent aptitude for a task with- 
out a marked attitude of interest 
in the task gives the same results 
as no aptitude. 

* * * 

There is no job that is uninter- 
esting, but there may be uninter- 
ested people on many jobs. The 
fault lies not with job specializa- 
tion but rather it is to be found 
in a lack of manpower engineering. 


Appoints F. E. M. Cole, Inc. 


The Country Club Sogeotn Los 


Angeles, has appointed F. . Cole, 
Inc., publishers representative, Chicago, 
as its Middle Western representative. 
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W. A. Tobler, President, Win- 
chester Repeating Arms 


William A. Tobler has been elected 
president of the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company, New Haven. € suc. 
ceeds Frank G. Drew who has been 
elected chairman of the board, to suc. 
ceed Louis K. Liggett, who has re. 
signed as chairman of the board to 
become chairman of the executive com. 
mittee of the board of directors. 

Leslie H. Thompson, treasurer of the 
company, has been elected vice-pres 
and treasurer. 

Mr. Drew has been with the \V 
chester company for more than twe: 
five years. Mr. Tobler joined the 
pany in 1924 as vice-president and two 
years ago was also made general man- 
ager. 


L. F. Chadeayne to Direct 
Sonora Advertising 


L. F. Chadeayne, for the last five 
years assistant to the advertising man. 
ager of the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, New York, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Sonora 
Phonograph Company, Inc., New York. 
An advertising campaign will be con- 
ducted by the Sonora company in news- 
papers in key cities and in magazines, 
starting this month. 


J. H. McCullough Joins 
Doremus Agency 


John H. McCullough has joined the 
Boston office of Doremus Company, 
advertising agency, in a copy and lay 
out capacity. ntil recently he has 
been with the Thomas G. Plant Cor- 

ration, Boston, manufacturer of 
Gocen Quality and Dorothy Dodd shoes, 
as assistant to the advertising manager 


Graton & Knight Acquire 
Buchheimer Company 


The Graton & Knight Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass., Graton & Knight belting 
and other leather products, has pur- 
chased the Buchheimer Company, Bal- 
timore, manufacturer and distributor of 
Sporting and leather goods. 


C. E. Saunders with Neach- 
Cudmore and Associates 


Carleton E. Saunders, formerly with 
the Citizens Budget Corporation of 
Ohio, has been appointed treasurer of 
Neach-Cudmore and Associates, New 
York sales counsellors. 


McGibbon & Company Appoint 
Mears Agency 


McGibbon & Company, New York, 
linen, drapery and interior decoration, 
have appointed’ Mears Advertising, New 
York, to direct their magazine and 
newspaper advertising. . 
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Washington is a Giied 
Automobile Market 


In the District of Columbia alone there are nearly 
112,000 passenger cars and 15,000 commercial cars carry- 
ing local license tags; with many thousands more, owned 
and driven here, but licensed in other states. 


The number is constantly growing. There are more 
automobiles in use in Washington than in any one of 
eleven states; the percentage of increase is greater here 
than in sixteen different states. 


Cars mean a demand for MORE cars and accessories 
which are sold through 213 dealers in motor vehicles 
and 209 accessory stores. 


You only need ONE. newspaper, THE STAR— 
EVENING AND SUNDAY—to cover this market 
COMPLETELY. 


Any specific information concerning 
automobiles or any other lines that 
you may desire will be furnished 
by our Statistical Department. 


The Foening Siar. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: —— Office: 
Dan A. Carroll a. Luts 
110 E. 48nd Street Tower Building 
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FAC TS 


Not so many years ago the perseveril 
advertiser was the fellow who simply ke 
on using magazine and newspaper spad 
Linage was then the dominating factor. 


But what would linage alone net ti 
advertiser in this day of keen competitioy 
It is what goes into the space that is fi 
in importance. Advertising is becomil 
more and more intensified as circulg 
tions increase and type-setting costs cli 


higher. 


People are all thinking along new line, 
Ideas . . . sound, logical advertising ide 
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. . ideas 
at are original, elastic and enduring... 


And what are ideas from the advertiser’s 


The progressive agency supplies an answer 
hat is simplicity itself. 

Advertising ideas are commercial facts— 
h motion. 


he ERICKSON Co. 


; Bi FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK . .. EARLY 


. 1929—THE N. Y. CENTRAL BUILDING 
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1/3 MORE 


The dairy cows of the United 
States in 1926 produced on 
an average 32.5% more milk 


per cow than was produced 


in 1920. 


This increase in efficiency is 
but an index of the rapid de- 
velopment of the dairy in- 


dustry. 


THE DAIRY FARMER real- 
izes the responsibility which 
this development imposes— 


and is keeping pace. 


THE DAIRY FARMER 


One of the Meredith Publications 
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The Branded Line and Today’s 


Textile Situation 


A Remedy Is Suggested for the Manufacturer Who Is Beset with Too 
Many Conflicting Outlets 


By Leon Allen 


F course there are the usual 

exceptions which go to prove 
the rule, but in the main the tex- 
tile business is awry and those in 
the trade admit it. Other indus- 
tries rounded to after the war and 
got back to normalcy but this great 
industry is still having troubles 
aplenty. 4 

Each of the basic commodities— 
cotton, wool, silk and rayon—have 
institutes at work; the function of 
the Rayon Institute being more pro- 
motional, however, than those of 
the other three. Individual organi- 
zations also have left very few 
stones unturned. Selling methods 
have been changed. Selling agents 
and personnel shifted. Advertis- 
ing has been used. Withal the tex- 
tile producer may still say with 
Job, “Woe unto me for I am born 
to trouble.” 

In some quarters there is a ten- 
dency to criticize the ability of 
those engaged in textile production 
because the general situation has 
remained so unsatisfactory in the 
face of rather widespread national 
prosperity. As I see it, however, 
when the final history is written 
of endeavors of textile producers 
to overcome the problems arising 
from post-war conditions, it is go- 
ing to record a brave fight and an 
intelligent fight against a series of 
posers such as no other trade has 
been forced to face at one time. 

In common with all industry, 
textiles have had over-production, 
but they have also been faced with 
three other embarrassments of 
major importance: 

1. Staggering changes in style. 

2. The introduction of a new 
basic commodity—rayon. 

3. An entire realignment of the 
textile distributive structure. 

The advertising man should have 
an interest in this situation, re- 
gardless of the particular line in 


which he is engaged, not alone for 
93 


the fact that industries are inter- 
dependent but because in the last 
few years textiles have turned to 
advertising in a very substantial 
way. 

There is the angle, too, that since 
some of the houses which have 
pioneered in textile advertising are 
among those which show little or 
no profit, the ubiquitous critics of 
advertising are pointing fingers and 
raising ructions. Also, in the pres- 
ent situation it is very easy to 
look upon the branding and pro- 
motion of a line as a hindrance 
rather than a help. 


NOT ADVERTISING PROBLEMS 


The truth is that the problems 
of the textile industry are not ad- 
vertising problems, but problems 
which must be faced and solved be- 
fore advertising can work effec- 
tively. 

Out of the welter of suggestion 
and counter suggestion which has 
come from every conceivable source 
the leading producers are beginning 
to formulate plans which reverse 
customary practices. They recog- 
nize that while over-production is 
their vital problem, they must clear 
up the situation by working back 
from the distributive angle. They 
have been definitely persuaded that 
regardless of what happens to pro- 
duction, it must be geared so that 
in character it conforms to the re- 
quirements of the textile distribu- 
tive machine, This is a reversal 
of what happens in certain lines 
where production is charted and 
sales programs made to fit. The 
explanation is that textile distribu- 
tion is not under the control of 
textile producers. Great aggre- 
gations of capital whose interests 
may be totally foreign to those of 
the producer control the -distribu- 
tive outlets. The textile-producing 
industry cannot merely map out a 
program and shoot. It must take 
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its program to these distributors 
and ask approval. 

I don’t mean to infer that there 
is any basic hostility toward pro- 
ducers on the part of the great re- 
tailers who control the major dis- 
tributive outlets. On the contrary, 
I have found them most friendly 
toward individual manufacturers. 
The biggest realize that good 
sources of supply are essential. 
The fact remains, however, that 
these great retail distributors have 
formulated a credo as to the condi- 
tions under which they will actu- 
ally promote merchandise. 

Sometimes the conditions they 
lay down seem very one-sided and 
frequently they are hard to meet. 
The textile producer, however, 
must be governed accordingly. If 
he is experienced, he knows that 
perfecting the textile distributing 
machine is no part of his job. 

It is essential, particularly if he 
is an advertiser, for the producer 
to have a clear picture of the rami- 
fications of the current distribu- 
tive machine, which is so different 
from the one in existence when 
most of the large producers entered 
the field. In many industries the 
last decade has brought a change, 
but nowhere else has the change 
been so marked as in the distribut- 
ing end of the dry goods business. 

Probably nothing will give a 
more graphic illustration of the 
changes which have occurred and 
are occurring than a look at con- 
ditions as we entered the twentieth 
century and now. 

In 1900 textile distribution was 
dominated by the wholesale group. 
Retailers were unorganized. De- 
partment store chains were uwun- 
known. Ready-to-wear was an in- 
fant industry. The production of 
many mills was going through a 
small number of commission houses. 
Trade practice was fixed by a few 
of the very largest mills. 

In 1928 only a handful of the 
wholesale dry goods houses is left 
and that handful is fighting with 
backs to the wall. Retailers are 
organized to the last degree. 
Chains are expanding on every 
hand. The practical effect of the 
millions spent by retailers in ad- 
vertising is to keep the textile dis- 
tributing machine free from pro- 
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ducing control. The cutter-up ab- 
sorbs from 50 per cent to 75 per 
cent of yard goods. 

The causes are natural. Im- 
proved transportation and coin- 
munication have annihilated time 
and space. The motor has built 
up the big-town shopping center at 
the expense of the small one. The 
wholesaler stepped out of his nat- 
ural function of reservoir and left 
his flank unguarded to the direct 
selling movement. The net result, 
however, is to put the big retailer 
on a pinnacle and enable him to 
dictate the conditions under which 
he will handle merchandise which 
can be identified by the public. 

These conditions generally re- 
volve around three points: 

1. The product must represent 
standards of value. 

2. It must provide 
mark-up. 

3. There must be protection 
against unfair competition—unfair 
as the retailer defines it. 

The first two conditions are 
pretty generally met by branded 
lines in textiles. I was interested 
to note that the authors of “Your 
Money’s Worth” quoted very few 
terrible comparisons from textiles. 

It is the third point that gets the 
advertised line of textiles into trou- 
ble and which emphasizes the need 
for every advertising man at all 
affected to study carefully the 1928 
distributing machine both from the 
standpoint of its construction and 
its prejudices. 


adequate 


RETAILERS DON’T LIKE COMPETITORS 


The big retailer—and frequently 
the small one, :too—is not keen 
about having actual competitors or 
small neighbors carry lines fea- 
tured by him. And since the small 
dealer is or should be the logical 
customer of the wholesaler, there 
develops a conflict of retail and 
wholesale interests. 

It is not to be wondered that 
there is confusion. In many cases 
the manufacturer was sold adver- 
tising as an instrument for help- 
ing him put simplified practice into 
effect. Now it has the appearance 
of creating problems which knock 
simplified practice higher than a 
cocked hat. 

As I see it, much of this con- 
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Outstanding Gains~ 


month after month by the 


Boston Transcript 


LOCAL ADVERTISING 


For September . gain of 32,333 lines 
Year-to-date ... gain of 301,989 lines 


A record particularly striking by 
contrast with other Boston papers. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


For September . gain of 52,094 lines 
Year-to-date ... gain of 330,976 lines 


This is by far the greatest gain to 
be made by any Boston paper. 


Qualitative analysis— reader buying power 

—establish the Transcript as the sure 

economical medium for reaching Boston’s 
best buying class. 


Boston Evening Crausrript 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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fusion would vanish and there 
would be less questioning of the 
power of advertising if producers 
got the new ‘distributing layout 
firmly fixed in their minds and 
dropped the “small boy at the 
Christmas table” attitude. 

We have all seen the youngsters. 
They want to eat everything in 
sight. Frequently they do tackle 
everything and equally frequently 
they end up with a fine “tummy” 
ache. 

Every textile producer knows he 
has four basic markets: 

1. The large retailers buying direct. 

2. The chain stores. 

3. The wholesalers. 

4. The cutters-up. 

What many fail to do is to place 
a yardstick against their relative 
importance, studying them as to 
consumption and cost of selling. 

According to the latest census 
reports, 25 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the United States is served, 
except for convenience needs, by 
fourteen cities of over 500,000 pop- 
ulation; 25 per cent by fifty-eight 
centers of between 100,000 .and 


500,000, and 25 per cent by 241 
cities of between 25,000 and 100,000. 

Regardless of the merits of the 
case, retailers in these areas insist 


on buying direct. Naturally, their 
“reasons why” seep through to the 
small retailer and influence him. 
The high cost of traveling, how- 
ever, is making manufacturers see 
that not only does the last 25 per 
cent of the population belong to 
the wholesaler but a good share 
of those served by towns from 
25,000 to 50,000. 

For this reason I say that if a 
branded line’s production is so 
large that neither of the three 
great markets—large department 
stores, chain stores, or wholesalers 
—will absorb it in its entirety, then 
production should be broken up 
into classes which will adapt them- 
selves to the demands of the three 
markets. 

Admittedly, in the case of many 
lines it is impossible to make fine 
distinctions but broadly speaking, 
the characteristics of the three 
markets are as follows: 


Large department stores 
Chain stores .......... Secedees 
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Merchandise for any of these 
markets should be pointed accord- 
ingly. 

Much as he has been criticized, 
the dry goods wholesaler who has 
survived the last dozen years is 
no dumb-bell. He expects the 
manufacturer to sell the big trad- 
ing areas direct. "What he does 
object to, and with reason, is the 
failure of the manufacturer to 
draw a line as to the areas which 
belong to each party. 

Also, he suffers by any selling to 
chains on branded articles. The 
small retailer is the customer of 
the wholesaler and the small re- 
tailer is far more disturbed by 
chain-store competition of today 
than he ever was by the mail- 
order business. A branded article 
in the windows of a J. C. Penney 
store sets off more fireworks than 
a spark in a powder works. 

This has been proved so many 
times that it would be imagined 
producers of branded goods would 
learn the lesson and not try to 
force a brand straight along the 
line. 

In most cases, however, the pro- 
ducing end and the selling end in 
textiles act as two separate units. 
The mill operates, as one sales 
manager recently said to me, “on 
the Ford plan.” So the sales de- 
partment, caught between the devil 
and the deep blue sea, goes out and 
sells where it can, the idea being 
to get rid of the merchandise to- 
day and let tomorrow take care of 
itself. 

I don’t believe much in mottoes 
but one which every producer 
should have in bold letters over 
his desk is: 


In the textile business a branded line 
can do nothing under cover and should 
do nothing under cover. 


The branded portion of any busi- 
ness will be stronger and more 
profitable if it falls in naturally 
with the demands and prejudices of 
the distributive machine. 

And the quicker the manufac- 
turer operates with his distributors 
on a basis that protects them in 
the handling of his brand, just 
that much quicker will he find the 
necessity of the unbranded market 
waning. 
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“Come Right In 


We Want to See You!” 


90,000 housewives will welcome you cor- 


dially when you approach them through 


The House Beautiful 


You get front door reception—straight 


| intotheliving room and heart of the home. 


| Nomaid will tell you “‘She’snot in’’—Each 
_ knows your visit will be one of fascinating, 
| stimulating interest. 


| HOUSE BEAUTIFUL’S home appeal offers 


you the highest advertising value for 


| building materials, decoration: and fur- 
_ nishing because 


| It Is Coupon Tested and Proven! 


Circulation 90,000 net paid (ABC) 
rebate backed and guaranteed. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
_ PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


A Member of the National Shelter Group 


| 8 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


































































Members of 
ADVERTISING 
TYPOGRAPHERS 
OF AMERICA 
National Headquarters 
461 EIGHTH AVE. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





TYPOGRAPHY THAT 
SETS UP AN IDEAL 
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PROGRESSIVE COMPOSITION CO. 
Ninth at Sansom Street, Philadelphia 
HELLER- EDWARDS TYPOGRAPHY, INC. 
250 West 40th Street, New York 
EDWIN H. STUART, INC. 
422 First Avenue, Pittsburgh 
SUPREME AD SERVICE 
229 West 28th Street, New York 
TRI-ARTS PRINTING CORP. 
27 East 31st Street, New York 
TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE CO.OF N.Y., INC. 
216 East 45th Street, New York 
THE TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE CO. 
75 North New Jersey St., Indianapolis 
TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE CO. 
417 East Pico Street, Los Angeles 
KURT H. VOLK, INC. 
215 East 37th Street, New York 
WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS, INC. 
617 North 8th Street, St. Louis 
GEORGE WILLENS & CO. 
457 West Fort Street, Detroit 
S. WILLENS & CO. 
21 South 11th Street, Philadelphia 
THE WOOD CLARKE PRESS 
75 Broad Street, Boston 
WOODROW PRESS, INC. 
225 Varick Street, New York 
AD SERVICE CO. 
313 West 37th Street, New York 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES’ SERVICE CO. 
216 East 45th Street, New York 
ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHERS, INC. 
231 West 29th Street, New York 
THE ADVERTYPE CO., INC. 
345 West 39th Street, New York 
ARKIN ADVERTISERS SERVICE 
422 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
ASSOCIATED TYPOGRAPHERS, INC. 
460 West 34th Street, New York 
THE BERKELEY PRESS 
72 Lincoln Street, Boston 
BERTSCH & COOPER 
154 East Erie Street, Chicago 
J. M. BUNDSCHO, INC. 
65 East South Water Street, Chicago 
E. M. DIAMANT TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE 
195 Lexington Avenue, New York 
WENDELL W. FISH 
919 Union League Building, Los Angeles 
FROST BROTHERS 
207 West 25th Street, New York 
DAVID GILDEA & CO., INC. 
22 Thames Street, New York 
HA YES-LOCHNER 
106 East Austin Avenue, Chicago 
HAROLD A. HOLMES, INC. 
215 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
MONTAGUE LEE CO., INC. 
216 East 45th Street, New York 
FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. 
314 East 23rd Street, New York 
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What has set up 


American Advertising 





NC. 
fork 


~ | Typography as an 
* Exemplar to theWorlde 


THE Union Jack and the Tricolor of France 


ston 


- dip, figuratively speaking, to American Adver- 
rork tising Typography. It is conceded to be the most 


co. . 
‘us resourceful; the most artistic; the most distin- 


Ps guished; the most appealing. The Advertising 
- Typographers of America have made American 
fork Typography what it is. They purpose that it 
shall keep that proud position by welcoming only 
Ss those qualified by character, equipment, creative 


‘ork gifts and the eager-earnest craftsman spirit to 


eles bring forth “typography that sets up an ideal”. 


For your own protection—Buy composition only 


from members of the Advertising Typographers of 


ago 


fork 


America whose names are listed on opposite page 





‘ork 
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—and common sense. 


The soundness and capacity of an advertising 
agency may be estimated also by the duration 
of its periods of service to its clients. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, INC., No. 4771 Glycerine Soap and other Toilet Products 
1918 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1928 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, The Viva-tonal Columbia; Columbia New Process Record; 
1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 —— —— —— —— —— —— —— 1925 1926 1927 1923 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, YALE Locks and Hardwa; 
1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1923 


THOS. A. EDISON, INC., The Ediphon 
1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1923 


PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORPORATION, Paramount Pictures 
1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, Writing Paper 
1918 1919 1920 ‘1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, Texaco Petroleum Products 
1920 1921 1922 1923° 1924 1925 1926 1927 1923 


TERMINAL BARBER SHOPS, “Where the Promise is Performed” 
1919 1920 1921 —— —— —— —— —— —— 19% 


S. W. FARBER, INC., Adjuste-Lite; Farberware 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1923 


BRILLO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., Brille 
1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Storage Batteries 
1925 1926 1927 1928 


PUBLIX THEATRES, INC., America’s largest chain of motion picture theatres, led by The Parameunt 
in New York 1926 1927 1928 

KOLSTER RADIO CORPORATION, Kolster Radio 

G. CERIBELLI & COMPANY, Brieschi 

THE GEORGE W. LUFT COMPANY, INC., Tangee Lipstich and other beauty aids 1927 

McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., Pharmaceutical and Toilet Preparations 

ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., Typewriters 

JULIUS KLORFEIN, Garcia Grande Cigars 


DE FOREST RADIO COMPANY, De Forest Tubes 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO., Door Closers 


Hanff-Metzger 


Incorporated 
Advertising 
Organized, 1913 
Paramount Building, Broadway, 43rd and 44th Streets, New York 
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Standard “Market Survey” Form 
for Newspapers 


Bureau of Advertising of American Newspaper Publishers Association 
Creates Ingenious Form That Gives Basic Market Data 


A STANDARD “market sur- 
vey” form for newspapers 
has been completed within the last 
week by the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. Copies of 
the form have already gone to 
newspapers. A letter urging that 
the form be put into immediate 
use has accompanied them. Copies 
accompanied by explanatory letters 
are also on their way to advertis- 
ing agencies and to advertisers. 

This standard form has been in- 
geniously arranged. It comes in 
the shape of the regulation size 
correspondence folder. The idea 
of using the folder idea is this: 
All of the necessary basic informa- 
tion can be given on the folder— 
and if any newspaper desires to 
give more than that, then the ad- 
ditional information can be filed 
in the folder. 

The sample copy which the Bu- 
reau is sending out is made prac- 
tically self-explanatory by use of 
a suppositious city. 

The outside cover of the folder 
carries maps of the retail and 
wholesale trading areas and brief 
descriptions of the geographical 
position of the territory, railroad 
connections, outlying districts and 
the like. The inside of the front 
cover tabulates and describes popu- 
lation, industries, agriculture and 
standards of living with various 
ramifications. The inside of the 
back cover gives an analysis of re- 
tail outlets. The outside of the 
back cover is reserved for a full 
description of the newspaper mak- 
ing the analysis which appears on 
the preceding three pages. 

In announcing the completion of 
this form, Wm. A. Thomson, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing, said: 

“In the magazine field it is an 
easy matter to obtain market in- 
formation. This is due to the fact 
that several of the leading maga- 
zine publishers have assembled into 


handy form information covering 
the entire field. The further fact 
that there are fewer magazines to 
consider than newspapers contrib- 
utes to the simpler problem of the 
periodical publishers. The Bureau 
believes its Standard Form will 
offer newspapers a convenient op- 
portunity for keeping their market 
information constantly before ad- 
vertisers. 

“Thousands of letters are writ- 
ten by newspapers in answer to in- 
quiries for market data. If a 
newspaper will make a survey on 
the Bureau’s Form, this survey can 
be used to answer a large per- 
centage of these inquiries which 
now entail an endless amount of 
duplicated stenographic, clerical 
and research work. 

“The Bureau’s Standard Survey 
Form will not interfere with any 
work of the same nature now being 
done by groups or individuals. No 
matter how excellently the mem- 
bers may now be presenting their 
market data and no matter what 
form their market promotion takes, 
the inclusion in each program of 
an analysis built on the Bureau’s 
plan is bound to serve a useful 


purpose. 

“The Standard Market Survey 
Form was approved in principle by 
the committee in charge of the 
Bureau at a meeting in November, 
1927, at Virginia Beach. It was 
submitted to the board of directors 
of the A.N.P.A. at a meeting in 
New York this week and received 
their endorsement. It has been 
laid before prominent advertisers, 
advertising agencies and newspaper 
men who, in most instances, have 
endorsed it without reservation. 
Some have made valuable sugges- 
tions which have been incorporated. 

“The Bureau naturally does not 
claim perfection for this standard 
form of survey. Experience alone 
will show the actual value of cer- 
tain phases of the work and un- 
doubtedly many suggestions involv- 
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‘a can advertising be 
made to function more 
actively as a buying guide?” 
John Benson, President 
of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, 
recently asked this question 
in “ Advertising and Selling,” 
and himself gave the answer: 
“Simply by gaining and 
holding more popular confid- 


encein its statements, by mak- 


ing those statements mo 
sincere, moreinformativea 
more helpful to the reader 

In the advertising sectia 
of Goop Hovsekeepn 
each month you will fi 
manufacturers who sha 
Mr. Benson’s ideal, and w 
have found a magazine 
which their advertisemen 
not only inform and couns 
—but also sell. 


Goop Ho 


NEW YORK 


CHIC ASE i602 


BOST 
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Cilreates SALES 


These advertisers, know- 
bg that the reputations of 
eir concerns depend on 
eir products, willingly 
bmit them to the inspec- 
on and tests of Goop 
OUSEKEEPING Specialists, So 
at Goop HovusEKEEPING 
bn determine their worth 
nd place a money-back 
aranty behind advertise- 
ents of these products. 


In this way Goop Houst-- 


EEPING unmderwrites salis- 
ution for modern Every- 
roman in clothes and ac- 
essories, furnishings, foods, 
erfumes, cosmetics, hou- 
ehold equipment and all 
ther kinds of merchandise 
he purchases. In this way 
dvertising in Goop House- 
fEPING, Sharing equally in 
“he confidence the editorial 
ages inspire, creates both 
esire and sales. 


Ask any of the more than 
1,600,000 progressive Goop 
HousekeePineG families what 
monthly page in the maga- 
zines serves them as a Buy- 
ing Directory. They will 
reply out of their satisfac- 
tory experiences: “ Good 
Housekeeping’s Index of 
Guaranteed Advertisements!” 


Viewing it from the retail 
side, alert merchants in all 
large buying centers will 
bear out what this owner of 
an Ohio department store 
says of Goop HousEKEEPING 
as a Sales force: 


“We are certain any lines 
advertised in Good House- 
keeping are trustworthy and 
as represented. Many of our 
customers feel the same way. 
Frequently the simple state- 
ment that Good Housekeeping 
endorses the item is the argu- 
ment that clinches the sale.” 


Is your product or enterprise sharing in the unusual 
sales stimulus offered by GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’S 
pages of Guaranteed Advertisements? 


VERYWOMAN’S MaGaAZINE 


Every Manufacturer’s Market 


EKEEPING 


DETROIT 


SAN FRANCISCQ 
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ing important changes will be re- 
ceived in the future. But, as one 
of the best-known agency. space 
buyers to whom we submitted the 
advance draft remarked, ‘The prin- 
ciple is sound and the important 
thing is to get it started and in 
use. The ideal form will come 
through experience.’” 

In a later announcement which 
was made in answer to a number 
of inquiries concerning a joint use 
of this form by all newspapers in 
single cities, Mr. Thomson said: 

“Where more than one news- 
paper in a city undertakes to make 
a survey following the Bureau’s 
Standard Form, it is believed that 
joint action by the newspaper would 
be highly desirable. 

“In the first place, it is essential 
that the data on a given market 
should be accurate and uniform. 
This is especially true in cases 
where it is necessary to make esti- 
mates. Two or more newspapers 
co-operating to obtain the neces- 
sary market information can save 
time and expense by dividing the 
work and can insure accuracy. The 
back page of the survey is reserved 
for facts about the individual news- 
paper. Therefore, the first three 
pages can be the joint product of 
newspapers working together, while 
the fourth page may be used for 
whatever the individual publication 
wishes to say about itself. 

“Where it is not feasible to make 
up the survey jointly, newspapers 
are urged to confer concerning the 
basic data to be presented and thus 
guard against conflicting state- 
ments.” 


P. O. Palmer Joins Bailey, 
Walker & Tuttle 


Pe O. Palmer, for sixteen years 
with the General Outdoor Advertising 
Company, Chicago, has resigned in order 
to become a vice-president of Bailey, 
Walker & Tuttle, advertising agency of 
that city. 


Death of George E. Hall 


George E. Hall, for the last twelve 
years president and general manager of 
the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Com- 

ny, Boston, died at Osterville, Mass., 
last week. He had been associated with 
this company since 1907, having previ- 
ously been with the International Paper 
Company. 
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Changes in Executive Staff of 
Perry Florida Newspapers 


W. C. Tunks has been appointed gen. 
eral omae of the Florida newspapers 
of John H. Perry, owner of the Jack- 
sonville, Fla., Journal and the Pensa- 
cola, Fia., Journal and News. Mr. 
Tunks has, for the last year, been in 
charge of the Perry newspapers at 
Pensacola. 

Gold V. Sanders has become editor- 
in-chief of the Florida papers. He has 
been editor of the Pensacola Journal 
for the last year and previously was 
with the a Tenn., Press-Scimitor, 

Frank P. Beddow, who has been 
business manager of the Jacksonville 
Journal for many years, is transferred 
to Pensacola to manage the Perry news- 
papers at that city. Headquarters of 
the group will be at Jacksonville. 





New Account for Cleveland 


Agency 

The Royce R. Powell Company, Cleve- 
land, manufacturer of Ca-Dis, a new 
distemper remedy, and other dog reme- 
dies and foods, has placed its advertising 
account with Humphrey-Meredith, Inc., 
Cleveland advertising agency. Class 
and sport magazines and dog and veter- 
inary business papers will be used. 





Chrysler Corporation Appoints 
L. G. Peed 


L. G. Peed has been anpainted to an 
executive — in the Chrysler Cor- 
poration, Detroit. He has been associ- 
ated with the Willys-Overland Company 
for the last eleven years, more recently 
as sales manager. Mr. Peed also was 
for ten years associated with the former 
Maxwell Company. 





Carter Agency to Direct Win- 
ton Watch Account 


The Carter AGpestieing Agency, New 
York, has been appointed to handle the 
advertising account of the Winton 
Watch Division of the Hipp. Didisheim 
Company, Inc., New York. This ap- 
pennies becomes effective January 1 
1929 


F. K. Espenhain, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Fisk Rubber Company 


Frank K. Espenhain, for six years 
vice-president of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, has been 
made executive vice-president of the 
Fisk Rubber Company, Inc., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 


Appoints M. C. Mogensen & 
Company 


The Long Beach, Calif., Sus has ap- 
pointed M. C. Mogensen & Company, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, as its 
national advertising representative. 
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One Newspaper in a ‘‘Market 
of a Million’’ Does the Job. 


By R. F. R. HuNtsMAn 
President, R. F. R. Huntsman, Inc. 


T the Club the other day, 
£\ something like the fol- 
lowing conversation passed 
alter an important executive 
and an outstanding advertiser 
said: 

“You certainly are enthusi- 
astic about The Bronx Home 
News, Huntsman. Apparently 
you think there is no paper 
like it, either in Greater New 
York, or perhaps even in the 
country.” 

“Well,” I replied, “is it worth 
your while to learn definitely 
which newspaper is the out- 
standing newspaper in the 
‘Bronx market of a Million’ ?” 

“Yes, that is worth while, 
of course.” 

And so I took him to the 
Bronx. There we got into an 
automobile and I told him that 
he was the driver, tho’ he did 
not sit in the driver’s seat ; that 
the car would be driven in any 
direction he indicated, would 
stop when he said the word, 
and that he might alight any- 
where and ask of anyone: “Do 
you read The Bronx Home 
News? Do you read it regu- 
larly? Is it delivered at your 
home ?” 

We drove about the Bronx 
for an hour and a half before 
he said: 

“Enough; everybody reads 
it apparently. I’ve never seen 
a territory anywhere covered 
so thoroughly. And the most 


surprising part of it all is that 
The Home News is delivered 
directly into the homes, they 
tell me, before four o’clock 
every afternoon and by seven 
o’clock Sunday mornings.” 

“IT am frank to confess,” 
said this advertiser, “that I 
know of no territory in the 
United States covered in this 
manner.” 

“And,” he added, “I know 
of no more perfect way to 
break into Greater New York 
than by entering it through 
the Bronx, where I can see 
you cover the territory of this 
tremendous Borough alone 
with one newspaper.” 

“T am in Greater New York 
newspapers now,” he added, “so 
I need not begin all over again 
in my New York campaign, 
but The Home News ought to. 
have been on my original list. 
In any event, it is going on 
now.” 

I did not sell this man; he 
sold himself because of what 
he saw himself. 

He saw a territory nearly 
half as large as Brooklyn, with 
a home delivery larger than 
the circulation of Brooklyn’s 
leading newspaper. 

Where in Greater New 
York is there another news- 
paper like this? 


Woolworth Tower, N. Y. 
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Retail Stores ar 


Take the item of Christmas packaging, alone. 

One big mid-western department store uses 521% car- 
loads of wrapping and packing materials for the Christ- 
mas holiday season. 

The holiday season is only about 23% of the average 
department store’s annual business. 

The store referred to, though one of the country’s largest, 
does only about 14 of 1% of the country’s retail textile 
and apparel business. 

Figure for yourself the enormous purchases of packaging 
materials by America’s department stores, specialty shops 
and other retail distributors of wearing apparel and kin- 
dred lines. 
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You can reach this markePY 
through th@s 
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THE SATURDAY ISSUJ 


The Saturday issue of Women’s Wear Daily is known as 
Retailing. It is devoted to a consideration of the problems 
of retail management as a business science. Articles on 
finance, store arrangement, display, chain merchandising, 
delivery, and other phases of management and control 
command the close attention of major executives who read 
a as a professional paper in retail stores from Coast to 

ast. 


Jhe FAIRCHILD 


8 EAST 13th STREE 
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rig Consumers 


But packaging supplies are only a small portion of the 


re retail store’s purchases as a consumer. 

t- The retailer is continually in the market for these and 
other supplies directly used in its service to the public. 

se Maintenance supplies to keep the store’s plant running 

. at top speed involve equally significant amounts. 

le So with promotion and display supplies. 


So, also, with equipment—office equipment, store fur- 
nishings, delivery, storage and maintenance equipment. 

Any way you figure it, the retail store is a consuming 
market of the first magnitude. It is worth cultivating. 





rkepy teaching its key men 
thapases O 
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SUBUF WOMEN’S WEAR DAILY 






Net paid (A. B. C.) circulation 30,194; 14,608 or 48% 
in the retail field. Recent surveys show that these copies 
are read by 12,236 owners, partners or presidents, 3,162 { 
other officers, 4,919 merchandise managers, 3,503 adver- ; 
tising managers, 2,598 — managers, 1,309 credit 
managers, 1,859 display men, 1,999 other managing ex- : 
ecutives, including controllers and delivery men and i 
23,875 buyers and sales persons. 


WPUBLICATIONS 


EINEW YORK, N. Y. 
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—“‘dealer influence” 


if any. 


What publication do you 
know the average dealer 
reads more regularly than 
any other? 


His daily or weekly news- 
paper—naturally. 


It follows that if any dealer 
influence is to be felt, it is 
most likely to result mainly 
from advertising in the pub- 
lication he reads in common 
with his customers. 


Common sense. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Detroit Kansas City 


Atlanta San Francisco on 
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Death 
of August F. Seested 


A UC F. SEESTED, gen- 
eral manager of the Kansas 
City, Mo., Star, and president of 
the Kansas City Star Company, 
died last week at that city. His as- 
socittion with the Star extended 
over a period of forty-seven years, 
beginning a year after the paper 
was founded by the late William 
Rockhill Nelson. Mr. Seested be- 
came general manager in 1902. 

Following the death of Mr. 
Nelson in 1915, his will provided 
that the Star and Times were to 
be sold to the highest and best 
bidder within two years after the 
death of his daughter, Laura Nel- 
son Kirkwood. After the death of 
Mrs. Kirkwood, the Star passed to 
a group of men associated with 
that paper headed by Mrs. Kirk- 
wood’s husband, Irwin Kirkwood. 
After Mr. Kirkwood’s_ death, 
which occurred in August, last 
year, Mr. Seested succeeded him 
as president. 

With the death of Mr. Seested, 
the stock owned by him in the 
Star remains within the Star or- 
ganization, being absorbed by the 
other staff owners. 

Mr. Seested, who died in his 
sixty-fourth year after an illness 
of ten months, was noted for his 
extreme modesty and would never 
allow the use of his name in print. 
During his long association with 
Mr. Nelson, besides handling the 
business end of the paper, he often 
contributed to its editorial ‘devel- 
opment. 

Mr. Nelson paid tribute to the 
contribution Mr. Seested made to 
the Star when he stated that “I 
attribute my success largely to the 
fact that at the outset I found in 
A. F. Seested a man of such in- 
tegrity, industry, loyalty and un- 
usual business sagacity that I was 
soon able to turn the business of 
the Star over to him and I could 
devote my whole time to the edi- 
torial end of it.” 

The estate is valued at about 
$2,000,000. Mrs. Seested and a 
brother, Frank C. Seested, are 
named as trustees. 
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Street & Finney Appointed by 
Schulte-United Stores 


The Schulte-United 5¢ to $1 Depart- 
ment Stores, organization of which was 
— reported in Printers’ Inx, 
ave appointed Street & Finney, New 
York advertising agency, to direct their 
advertising account. The advertising 
campaign will be confined mainly to 
newspapers and will consist of large- 
space announcements of store-openings 
which, according to present plans, will 
number about 1,000 stores, also institu- 
tional advertising and the promotion of 
special sales and features. The cam- 
pai will start this week and will in- 
clude advertising of Miller’s, Inc., a 
chain of women’s apparel stores recently 
acquired by the Schulte-United system. 
This chain which will also be extended, 
will be advertised as a separate depart- 
ment. 


J. E. Welch Joins Boston 
“American” 


James E. Welch has resigned as na- 
tional advertising manager of the Spring: 
eld, Mass., Republican-Union, and has 
Joined the national and financial adver- 
tising staff of the Boston American and 
Boston Sunday Advertiser. D. W. Davis, 
for the last several years local advertis- 
ing manager of the Republican, has been 
appointed advertising manager in charge 
of both local and national advertising. 








Weaver Company Appoints 
Arthur Mogge 


The Wezver Manufacturing Company, 
Springfield, Ill., maker of garage and 
shop equipment, has appointed Arthur 

Mogge, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising ac 
count. Business papers and direct mail 
will be used. 


L. H. Harvey, Advertising 
Manager, National Gypsum 


L. H. Harvey, recently advertising 
manager of the B. Stearns Company, 
Cleveland, maker “of Stearns-Knight au- 
tomobiles,. has been made advertising 
manager of the National Gypsum Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., Gypsum Plaster 
wall board. 








“Petroleum Age” to Become 
Monthly 


Petroleum Age, Chicago, formerly 
published semi-monthly will become a 
monthly publication commencing with 
its issue of October 15. 





Appoint Toronto Agency 


E. D. Smith & Sons, Winona, Ont., 
landscape architects and nurserymen, 
have placed their advertising account 
with McConnell & Fergusson, Toronto 
advertising agency. 


















Research and Education Engage 


Attention 


at Hartford 


New England District Holds Successful One-Day Convention on October § 


HE advertising clubs of New 

England, comprising the First 
District of the International Adver- 
tising Association, held their annual 
convention at Hartford, Conn., on 
October 7 and 8. It was, in the 
words of Willard B. Rogers, gen- 
eral chairman of the meeting, a 
self-supporting convention, con- 
ceived and carried out upon the 
idea of paying its own way and 
consuming but one business day. 
It opened on Sunday, October 7, 
with an informal reception and tea 
at three o'clock, followed by a 
dinner at seven, at which an in- 
spirational address was given by 
Joe Mitchell Chapple, editor of 
the National Monthly. 

The program for Monday was 
entitled “Strictly Business.” Speak- 
ers before the general session 
stressed the value of research in 
connection with advertising cam- 
paigns, the importance of news- 
papers in local and national cam- 
paigns, the place of radio advertis- 
ing based on the experiences of Sta- 
tion WTIC of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, and the need of a 
better understanding of style and 
fashion trends in the designing and 
marketing of consumer’ mer- 
chandise. 

Justin R. Weddell and Earl C. 
Donegan, of the Erickson Com- 
pany, New York advertising 
agency, demonstrated methods of 
market research at the opening ses- 
sion on Monday morning. Two 
recent experiences were described, 
one in the automotive field and the 
other in the chain-store field. In 
connection with the former, these 
two speakers presented one of the 
most interesting features of the 
convention, namely, a description 
with motion pictures of the way in 
which the Graham-Paige Motors 
Corporation staged the announce- 
ment of its new car to the dealer 
organization with a series of coun- 
try-wide meetings; as an example 
of the kind of work and the type 
of research and investigation which 


a modern advertising agency is 
often called upon to do. Charles 
F. Olin, advertising manager of 
The New Departure Mfg. Co, 
briefly described the experiences of 
his company in the field of re- 
search. “Before undertaking our 
investigation,” he said, “we were 
pretty thoroughly of the opinion 
that nobody ever bought a motor 
car because it was made with this 
or that make of ball-bearings. Our 
investigation convinced us that peo- 
ple think more about these things 
than we thought they did. As a 
result of what we found out on 
this subject, our company will in- 
augurate within the near future an 
advertising campaign to teach the 
public something about New De- 
parture ball-bearings.” 

Other speakers before the Mon- 
day sessions were: Professor N. 
W. Barnes, director of research 
and education of the International 
Advertising Association; Thomas 
H. Moore, of the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising, of the A. N. P. A; 
James F. Clancy, manager of Sta- 
tion WTIC, of the Travelers 
Broadcasting Service, and J. Lynn 
Sumner, president of the J. Lynn 
Sumner Advertising Agency. 

A meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the New England Dis- 
trict on Monday, attended by Earle 
rig a general manager of the 

and John H. Clyne, chair- 
man of the First District, discussed 
with the presidents of visiting 
clubs various plans for local educa- 
tional work. At this meeting Mr. 
Clyne was re-elected chairman for 
the ensuing year and C. F. Ed- 
wards, publicity manager of the 
John C. MacInnes Co., Worcester, 
Mass., was elected secretary and 
treasurer. The 1929 convention 
will be held in Bridgeport, Conn., 
in November. Delegates were in 
attendance from the advertising 
clubs of Boston, Providence, New 


Haven, Bridgeport, Worcester, 
Fitchburg, Waterbury and Dan- 
bury. 
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J. Elwood 
Cox 


of 
High Point, 
North Carolina 


President, Commercial National Bank, High Point, N. C. 
Vice-Pres. & Dir., Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. 
President, High Point Savings & Trust Co. 
Director, Southern Furniture Exposition Bldg. 
Director, High Point Hotel Company, High Point, N.C. 
Vice-Pres. & Director of Carolina Mortgage Company. 
Trustee, Duke Foundation New York City. 
Commissioner, Fifth District, North Carolina State 
Highway Commission 
Director, McLellan Stores Company, New York City 
President, Parker Paper & Twine Co., High Point, N.C. 
Vice-Pres. & Director, Colonial Life Ins. Co. 


editorial influence 
with men of 
influence 


AMERICAN BANKERS 


East 42d Street New York City 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


26,309 net paid A. B.C. reaching 9/10 
of the Banking Capital of America 








When the Local 





Business Branches 


Out 


Even the Custom-Made Product Can Expand Its Market by Learning 
in Its Own Home Town 


As told to 


By E. 


Roy Dickinson 


P. Balch 


Secretary, Orange Screen Company 


I SUPPOSE that every business 
which was once small and grew 
out of its orjginal boundary, learned 
its suskeaiibiien lessons from its 
local customers. Gerhard Mennen, 
in Newark, sold his baby powder 
first to his own neighbors and 
then he branched out by the slow 
process of adding a small territory 
at a time. What he learned in his 
local retail selling always helped 
him when he was dealing with dis- 
tant retailers. 

The list of former retailers who 
became large manufacturers is a 
large one. But in most of the 
stories of this branching out proc- 
ess, the product has been one which 
could be manufactured for resale 
in large quantities and standardized 
for public consumption. 

We are manufacturers of a cus- 
tom-made product, and the prob- 
lems connected with manufacturing 
and marketing it are so differ- 
ent from those of stock products 
that when we started locally we 
didn’t realize we could ever branch 
out as much as we have. We 
started in West Orange and called 
our company The Orange Screen 
Company, so you see that while we 
thought we might spread over into 
the other Oranges, we never had 
an idea that in a comparatively 
short time we would be selling our 
product in almost every State in 
the Union. 

Our start was in a little red barn 
and we made w frame window 
screens for the locality. We tried 
always to make quality goods, sold 
from house to ‘to and did a 
very seasonal business. Although 
houses were being finished all dur- 
ing the season, people were always 
prone to put off the purchase of 
their screens until the late spring. 
Our early days were spent in try- 


ing to spread the peak load over 
a little bit longer season to kecp 
us from doing most of our busi- 
ness in a very short period of time 
with its consequent rush and trou- 
ble. We went into the making 
glass enclosures for late fall and 
winter work, and managed, in that 
manner, to spread our business 
over a longer season. This phase 
of our business developed from an 
occasional sun-parlor to the build- 
ing of big sun-parlors, sleeping 
porches and glass vestibules, and 
making extensive changes in peo- 
ple’s homes. 


SPENDING 


When we added these lines we 
began to advertise locally. Our 
advertising was designed to make 
people spend with faith. We 
wanted them to be discriminating 
but to buy the things which they 
wanted for their greater comfort. 
I remember an article by A. H. 
Landwehr, president of the Holland 
Furnace Company, which ran in 
Printers’ INK MONTHLY some 
time ago. He said: “At a time 
when there is talk of over-produc- 
tion and people are ceasing to spend 
money, advertising if rightly used 
acquires a larger usefulness than 
during that period when selling is 
easy. Certainly such is not a time 
when advertising should be cur- 
tailed if one believes that the size 
of the job to be done and its diffi- 
culty should govern the size of the 
effort required.” 

We, too, have found that at times 
such as he describes, advertising 
more than pays its way and en- 
ables a man to branch out from a 
small locality to a larger market. 
We came to realize that our best 
way to sell and to sell economically 
was. to use only thoroughly traine: 
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Where 
Perlormana 
is heyed to 
Mect Your 
Need 






Preserving 


Costly Copy 


Make certain that all the care and skill 
that goes into the creation of your copy, 
art and typography will be faithfully pre- 
served in your electros, stereos and mats 
to the end of the final run at point of pub- 
lication. 


Put your plate problems up to the house 
“Where Performance is Keyed to Meet 
Your Need.” Electros, stereos, mats accu- 
rately made and individually mailed to 
your list on time for the most involved 
schedule. Completely equipped. One 
management. Undivided responsibility. 





Day and Night Service 
Mat and Stereo Dept. 











Century Electrotype 
Company 


MATRICES - STEREOTYPES 
ELECTROTYPES - LEAD MOLDS 
NICKELTYPES 


547 South Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Phone WABash 8840 all departments 
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LOUISVILLE 


KENTUCKY 





360,000 


purchasers in 


Portland, Oregon 


..- patronize and keep prosperous the 
following number of outlets for 
your merchandise: 


Auto accessories, 250; bakeries, 160; shoes, 129; 
cigars and tobaccos, 207; confectionery and soft 
drinks, 441; clothing and furnishings, 166; depart- 
ment stores, 8; women’s wear, dry goods, 161; 
drugs, 208; radio, 108; fuel, 95; furniture, 136; 
garages, 315; groceries, 1213; meat, 322; hardware, 
135; jewelry, 136; plumbing, 170; restaurants, 593; 
shoemakers, 110; sporting goods, 9. 





The Journal maintains a Merchandising Service Department for the 
purpose of supplying you with accurate, up-to-the minute analysis of 
all merchandise outlets. This service may be obtained upon request 
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VALUABLE but 
7” MARKETS 


do you know that 


Portland, Oregon 


is larger 
than any of these cities! 


360,000 prosperous people in Portland, Oregon, 
form the backbone of one of the most definite, 
accessible and profitable markets in the United 
States. Portland is the port and jobbing center 
for the entire Oregon country with its million 
population. It is the only metropolitan city in 
this area, and Portland product-preferences are 
the preferences of this vast country. Manufac- 
turers who have consistently sold Portland 
have subsequently gained this extra market. 


The Journal has played a large part in helping 
these manufacturers gain their Portland prefer- 
ence, for it goes into 3 out of 4 Portland homes. 
Information about this market is available in 
compact booklet form. Address requests to The 
Journal, Portland, Oregon. 


the (OURNAL 


Portiand Oregon 


REYNOLDS- FITZGERALD, Inc. 

Special Representatives 
New Yorx...... 2 West 45th St. 
Curcaco . . 203 North Wabash Ave. 
Pumapevpaia . . . 1524 Chestnut St. 
San Francisco ..... 58 Sutter St. 
Los Anores . . 117 West Ninth St. 


Seattiz . .. H.R. Ferriss, 3322 White Bldg. 
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What better daily 
contact than a 
Grammes designed 
sales builder,— 
always present— 
right on your cus- 
tomer’s desk? 


Let Grammes create 
for you “something 
different,” suited to 
your own particular 
business. There’s no 
obligation involved. 


L. F. GRAMMES & SONS Inc. 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 
New York 





Chicago 
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men. The trained man has always 
been the keystone of our sales 
work. for each job we, sell and 
then install represents a ‘particular 


problem for us. We had to have 
men who would carefully measure 
areas to the sixteenth of an inch 
and be extremely careful in secur- 
ing ‘he order and in the final in- 
stallation. 

As our business expanded locally 
we picked men, never from a com- 
petitive organization, but from a 
line of business totally different 
where care was essential. Then we 
found that we could train them in 
the fundamentals of selling our 
product. One of our best men we 
took from a cash grocery store. 
He is now our supervisor of sales 
in New Jersey. Our local adver- 
tising was what first got us to 
branch out. We received some 
orders from the New York market 
and first using an agent there, we 
gradually built up our own organi- 
zation in the larger market. 

All the time our local selling 
methods were enabling us to dis- 
cover just what types of customers 
we could best serve, what the sell- 
ing problems were in a certain type 
of city or town, and we also real- 
ized that these same problems 
which we were solving should en- 
able us to sell at a distant point. 
Thinking all the time about taking 
our business out of the seasonal 
class, after our successful experi- 
ence with glass enclosed porches 
for late fall work, we added a 
radiator cabinet to give us twelve 
months, not only on production, 
but on selling also. Then we be- 
gan carefully to select one or two 
agents. We wanted a certain type 
of man who had his own little 
business and was calling upon 
prospects similar to ours. That led 
us to choose one or two men in the 
building supply trade and, by tell- 
ing them what we had done locally, 
to furnish them with sales ammuni- 
tion for their own territory. With 
the radiator cabinet added to the 
custom-made screens, we were able 
to build up both a sales and en- 
kineering organization and at the 
present time we maintain a well 
rounded personnel. 
radually we added one agent 
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at a time until at the present time 
we have more than fifty and a 
sales force of twenty-five men in 
our local business. Sometimes 
these agents in other States are 
large sales organizations, and some- 
times they are men who are selling 
other building supply materials. 

One of the assets which a man- 
ufacturer has who is carrying on 
a local business is his ability to 
advise his agents in other States 
how to solve certain selling prob- 
lems which he himself has solved 
locally. Having built up our own 
organization in New York, we are 
thus able to get a line on selling 
problems in the big city as well as 
in a suburban town such as our 
own locality. 

Some time ago, for example, we 
picked a new man in a Southern 
State. He wrote us after some 
time that he was being very hard 
pushed by a competitor. Our man 
was new; his competitor was old 
in the field. It happens that 
some time ago we perfected an im- 
provement on our product with 
which we are doing very well. 
This is an aluminum frame. In- 
stead of wood, the frames are 
made of extruded aluminum, such 
as is used in airplanes. The cor- 
ners are welded so that they have 
the tensile strength and stiffness of 
structural steel. They can be 
pushed and hauled and will never 
fracture or distort at the cor- 
ners. 

We have carefully worked out 
all its talking points by our lab- 
oratory tests. But the man in the 
Southern State was up against 
hard competition. His competitor's 
method included the scheme of 
planting seeds of doubt and dis- 
trust in prospects’ minds concern- 
ing the reliability of these alumi- 
num frame screens. His sales had 
fallen off because of this rather 
unfair method on his competitor’s 
part. 

We had met the same competi- 
tion both in our New York office 
and in our local sales organization. 
We were thus able fo answer him 
at once that the screens had not 
only been tested and approved by 
leading New York architects, but 
also by the United States Govern- 
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ment. We gave him many other 
arguments to meet his competition. 
We knew what to say because we 
had been up against the same thing. 

I mentioned previously that the 
talking points we used in our ad- 
vertising and in our sales had been 
developed by laboratory tests. This 
is somewhat the wrong way around. 
What I mean to intimate is that 
we carefully test our product in 
the laboratory to see exactly what 
it will do, and the talking points 
develop quite naturally as a by- 
product of these tests. 

Our expansion process has been 
slow but sure. During our first 
year we did less than $20,000 worth 
of business. At the present time, 
we are well on our way to a vol- 
ume of $1,000,000 a year. 

Picking men for the right job 
has always been an interesting 
study to me. I have a conviction 
that there is a niche for each one 
of us in this world. There is some 
job or some task somewhere in 
which we will find ourselves most 
successful and happy. 

The biggest job I have is to help 
our men find this niche. 


WORKING FOR TOMORROW'S JOB 


We have an average of only 250 
employees, so I can keep in fairly 
close touch with them, either di- 
rectly or indirectly. Each of them 
is in constant training, knowingly 
or unknowingly, for a better job 
than he now has. Sometimes that 
job is with some other concern and 
sometimes with us, but whichever 
it is, the individual is always fitting 
himself for tomorrow’s job. If I 
see those enviable qualities of loy- 
alty and initiative, he is selected 
to fill the next job that comes 
along, or one is created especially 
for him. 

These selections are not always 
correct. When they are, a new 
niche is found for someone and in 
that way we are all happier and 
incidentally more profits are made 
individually and collectively. 

We have many interesting cases 
of these “niche finding” problems. 
The experimenting to find them has 
cost us thousands of dollars. 

ob Hooper is one of our star 
salesmen. He came to us some 
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years ago, a tall lanky boy, good to 
look at and as wholesome as he 
looked. He soon excelled in the 
art of selling himself and then our 
goods, so he was chosen to man- 
age our new office at Philadelphia. 

I made a mistake there, for Bob 
was not fitted temperamentally to 
combat the problems of manager- 
ship. It broke his spirit. We 
brought him back to the home office 
and started him selling azain, 
Now he earns a fine income from 
his commissions and is usually a 
bonus man. He has found his 
niche, but not without many a 
heartache in the effort. 

Jack Denniston is another. We 
thought his niche was in Wash- 
ington, but we found it to be in 
New York. : 

That grocery man I spoke about 
is a most interesting example not 
only of finding one’s correct place, 
but of how a man steps himsel/ up 
from one opportunity to another 

He started in England as a stone 
cutter, and there secured valuable 
information about mechanics and 
artistic workmanship that now 
stands him in good stead. Coming 
to this country he soon schooled 
himself in the art of adroitly lead- 
ing people to the decision and the 
desire to buy the products he had 
to offer. 

He tried the wholesale grocery 
field first. Then the job as manager 
of a cash grocery store gave him a 
good training. When he wanted to 
sell peas, he kept a can on the 
counter where the customers could 
pick it up and handle it. They un- 
consciously added a few cans to 
the order they expected to give. 

Fred is now our sales supervisor 
in charge of the New Jersey dis- 
trict. He has, twenty-five men 
under him soliciting business from 
architects, builders and home own- 
ers. He works right in the field 
with them every day and helps 
them close the hard ones. Toward 
the end of the month he is alert to 
help each man earn his bonus. 

He has certainly found his niche. 

So it goes. Purdy has been as 
restless as a lion in a cage until 
last week when we changed his 
territory and line of work so. that 
he can now go from door to door 
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Are Black Bears Dangerous? 


The black bear, once classed as an outlaw with 
a price on his head in many localities, is now 
generally regarded as an inoffensive and inter- 
esting inhabitant of the big timber by those for- 
tunate enough to make his acquaintance. In 
the November issue of FOREST AND STREAM, 
Mr. Kenneth Fuller Lee, well-known Maine 


Sportsman, says: 


“The black bear is just a sort of canny backwoods 
clown, wishing for nothing but a full tummy and com- 
plete freedom from contact with men armed with rifles.” 


Because FOREST AND STREAM contains many 
intimate and informative bits of woods lore, con- 
tributed by the foremost authorities in the field, 
one hundred thousand outdoorsmen read every 
issue. 





Publisher 
W. J. DELANEY, Advertising Director 


In the West: F. E. M. Cole, Inc., 25 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
On the Coast: Hallett Cole, 1459 N. Catalina Ave., Pasadena 
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and sell radiator cabinets and glass 
enclosures. When I tell you that 
his first week of this netted him 
$200, you can readily understand 
that he is in his niche now. Find- 
ing the right place for the right 
man is one of the biggest jobs any 
executive has. 

In selecting our agents we try 
to cut a lot of red tape. The man 
we think can do the job right for 
us in a certain locality agrees to 
sell our screens for thirty days. 
We are not looking for men who 
will guarantee a certain volume and 
then don’t perform. They are of 
no use to us. Nor are we of any 
use to an agent if we can’t satisfy 
him perfectly both in our product 
and in our sales aids. While we 
have a standard form contract which 
explains exactly what we expect 
from the man and what we hope 
to do for him, some of our best 
agents have never signed it. All 
we want a man to do is to sell our 
goods and work closely with us. 
A contract isn’t worth a cent with- 
out confidence. Unless we have 
confidence in our agents, the con- 
tract doesn’t mean a thing, because 
it ties both people up to something 
which is doing each of them more 
harm than good. 

A custom-made business, such as 
ours, where we follow through to 
the final stroke of the paint brush 
on a finished screen after having 
measured to the sixteenth of an 
inch for accuracy, has many ad- 
vantages and also certain disad- 
vantages. In the first place, it is 
necessary for us to get an order 
before we do a stroke of work. 
We can’t accept an order for im- 
mediate shipment. Our local dealer 
must be the type of man who is 
ready to go out, do the careful 
and accurate measuring .which we 
require, then send us the order 
which we work on. 

On the other hand, there are 
certain advantages. We have no 
tremendous inventory—only raw 
material to be disposed of. We 
have no money tied up in out-of- 
date models because each contract 
is made on order. But as I have 
indicated, even so peculiar a busi- 
ness can branch out and can ex- 
tend its market by the same funda- 
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mentals which other men use, 
namely, developing an improved 
product and working out new prod- 
ucts to extend the season and give 
the factory work when it would 
ordinarily be idle. 

Since in our custom-made wood 
screens we use only a certain type 
of Northern white pine, we have 
another peculiar by-product, w hich, 
while it is not actually a by-prod- 
uct, may be labeled that because it 
is a labor by-product. The same 
men who turn out the screens make 
those hymn boards which you 
often see in churches to carry the 


number of the hymns and some- 


times the text of the sermon. They 
are turned out at times when the 
standard line of products are at 
their low ebb. 

Thus by picking agents care- 
fully, developing the new products 
and methods I have described to 
take up the slack, and by consistent 
advertising which has spread from 
our small locality to our broader 
one, and which is now done in a 
small way on a national scale, we 
have been able to run a local cus- 
tom-made business away up in 
volume and take in a far broader 
territory than we ever conceived 
was possible when we started in 
the little red barn. 


Candy Account to Atlanta 


Agency 


Norris & Company, Atlanta, makers 
of Norris candies, have placed their 
advertising account with James A. 
Greene & Company, Atlanta advertising 
agency. Rotogravure and black and 
white newspaper advertising and direct 
mail are being used. 


Appointed by American Oil 
Burner Associates 


Trell W. Yocum, one of the executives 
of the American Petroleum Institute, has 
been elected managing director of the 
American Oil Burner Association and its 
affiliated organization, the Oil Heating 
Institute. 


Rochester Jones with Lyddon 
& Hanford 


Rochester Jones, for the last sine 
years with The Erickson Company, Inc., 
New York advertisin agency, has 
joined the New York office of the | yd 
don & Hanford Company, advertising 
pgency. 
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Industry and 
Agriculture on a 
Par in Nebraska 


Farm crops, in 1927, valued at over $373,000,- 
000; livestock over $274,000,000; dairy prod- 
ucts over $30,000,000. 


Compared with these, Nebraska’s manufactured 
products amount to over $600,000,000 annually 
—and Omaha was the hub of this activity. 


1928 is exceeding other years in crops, in build- 
ing, in manufacturing, in banking—everything 
shows a steady and healthy growth. 

National Advertisers used 22.7% more 


space in The World-Herald in August this 
year, than same month, 1927. 


The 11 largest Omaha retailers used 81% 
more space in The World-Herald during 
first eight months of 1928 than in the other 
newspaper. 


The Business Is Here— Help Yourself ! 


THE OMAHA 
WORLD-HERALD 


83% Carrier Coverage in Omaha 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC., National Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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series of 
institutional 
advertisements 
published by 
the Hearst 
Newspapers, ap- 
pearing in news- 
papers in eight- 
een key cities 
and in leading 
advertising 
publications. 
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«Sore than 20,000,000 


New York American 
New York Evening Journal 
Albany Times-Union 
Rochester Journal 
Rochester Sunday American 
Syracuse Journal 
Syracuse Sunday American 
Atlanta Georgian 
Atlanta Sunday American 
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T has been said that the wars that made 
I England dominant for 200 years were 

first won on the cricket fields of Eton. 
It is more than ible that America’s 
healthy interest in clean sports has not 
only helped her win wars but has kept 
her out of wars. 


A nation that stampedes the gates of base- 
ball parks and turns out in crowds of hun- 
dreds of thousands to jam football stadi- 
ums has little time for futile bickerings 
with other nations. It is better occupied. 
There is probably no better augury for 
the fate of America than its devouring 
interest in clean sports. For hundreds of 
thousands of readers, the sports pages of 
the newspaper claim first attention. 


What happened at the Polo Grounds iti 
New ‘Seleas the tennis courts of Wim- 
bledon—the golf links at Scioto or St. 
Andrews—cinder path, race track, or 
swimming tank—whatever happens, 


whenever and wherever it happens—blow 


NEWSPAP 
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and inning, stroke and play, speed and 
finish—it is promptly, accurately, dramat- 
ically, and authoritatively recounted for 
the more than twenty million readers of 
the Hearst Newspapers by the master 
writers of every branch of s and later 


analyzed by the principals in most of the 
contests. 


Only a great newspaper organization 
could cover sports.on such a scale as do 
these newspapers. 


Through no other channel can the sport- 
loving people of America obtain such full 
and colorful pictures of the outdoor things 
in which they are interested. 

This fact holds the allegiance of fans, and 
in this one way alone Hearst Newspapers 
render a great national service by the part 
they play in fostering in the minds of 
young America a lively interest in clean 
sport—in helping to maintain this in the 
healthy minds of a nation of sport-loving 
people. 
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People Read These SNewspapers 


San Francisco Examiner 
San Francisco Call 
Oakland Post-Enquirer 
Los Angeles Examiner 
Los Angeles Herald 
Wisconsin News (Milwaukee) 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
San Antonio Light 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 








Chicago Herald and Examiner 
Chicage American 
Washington, D. C., Herald 
Washington, D. C., Times 
Boston Evening American 
Boston Sunday Advertiser 
Detroit Times 
Baltimore News 
Baltimore Sunday American 
Omaha Bee-News 
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One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 


A Hurry 
Call 
 @ 


Wire from Printers’ Ink says: 


"PLATE FOR THIS WEEK NOT 
RECEIVED WIRE COPY" 


Our Answer / 


PUBLISH IN OUR PAGE THE FOLLOWING 
MESSAGE QUOTE PRACTICALLY HALF THE 
PEOPLE WHO READ BOSTON EVENING 
NEWSPAPERS (46.08% OF THEM) PREFER 
THE BOSTON EVENING AMERICAN 


PUT US ON YOUR LIST IF YOU WANT 
RESULTS END QUOTE 


E. M. BURKE AND ASSOCIATES, INC. 
National Advertising Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit 


Graybar 5 Winthrop Sq. Old Dearborn General 
Building Bank Building Motors Building 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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¢ eer are no 


lukewarm readers of sport 
sections. The spirit that 
sends thousands roaring to 
their feet at a tense moment 
in a ball game assures any- 
thing but mild interest in 
newspaper accounts of that 
same moment .... The ex- 
cellence of the sport section 
of the *Chicago Evening 
American is a Chicago tradi- 
tion and a strong factor in 
its leadership in its field. 


*One of the 28 Hrarst Newsparers read by 
more than twenty million people 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Announcing a Series 
of Interesting Statements 
about the Wisconsin News 
by Advertisers who USE it! 


On the opposite page is a typical letter 
sent to merchants, manufacturers and 
agencies, inviting a statement of opinion 
on the value of Wisconsin News advertis- 
ing, based upon their own experience. 


They were asked to be entirely candid and 
submit the actual facts of their experiences, 
complimentary or otherwise. 


The result is a highly interesting series of 
letters from men who represent a diversi- 
fied group of advertisers. Their letters are 
frank, to the point, and contain real in- 
formation about the Milwaukee market of 
interest to the spacebuyer who wishes the 
truth about the newspaper situation in 
Milwaukee. 


The first of these letters is to be reprinted 
in next week’s issue of Printers’ Ink. 




















Member of International News Service and Universal Servic 
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Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Discovered!. 
600,000 People! | 


They haven’t been hiding—but they’ve been hidden for years 
by an idea that is just as unsound today as it is ancient. Yes, 
years and years ago one could cover Oakland with San 
Francisco papers. But today the 600,000 people who live in 
Greater Oakland have their own civic identities, their own 
huge industries, their own magnificent stores, and their own 
great newspapers! Advertisers are discovering this vast 
market! They are turning to Oakland newspapers to tell their 
stories. And now, more than ever, they are realizing that 
complete Greater Oakland coverage cannot be had without 





“Oakland’s cri areata newspaper” 


Serving all of Greater Oakland, The Post-Enquirer goes into 
more than 60,000 homes every week day. Government figures 
for the six months ending March 31, 1928, showed its aver- 
age circulation then to be 64,534. Moreover, The Post- 
Enquirer was the only newspaper in the San Francisco Bay 
region to show a gain in advertising lineage in 1927, and it 
carries today a greater lineage than any such newspaper 
in the six-day field. 

Learn more about Greater Oakland and its fastest-growing 
newspaper, The Post-Enquirer. We, or our representatives, 
will gladly work with you. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Verreze & Conxitn, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
Kart J. Suutt, Transportation Building, Los Angeles 


One of the twenty-eight 


HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


Read by more than twenty million people 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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The Atlanta Situation 


This is a day of “combination coverages’ of markets. The 
Georgian-American offers no set “combination” to cover 
the Atlanta market, yet there is a certainty that it cannot 
be covered by any advertiser's message without the columns 
of The Georgian-American. 


This is based on simple logic. In Atlanta there are two 
types or groups of readers . . . those who are satisfied 
with the old conservative newspaper and those who desire 
and buy a modern, metropolitan newspaper. 


Those readers who prefer a modern, progressive metro- 
politan newspaper buy the Georgian-American. The con- 
servative group reads the other two papers. Since the 
Georgian-American reaches over sixty per cent of the White 
families in Atlanta, it is obvious that most of the city is 
progressive by taste. 


Either of the other newspapers will carry your message to 
the conservative group, but to reach the progressive, mod- 
ern, alert buyer, there is but one choice . . . The 
Georgian-American. Progressive people are making At- 
lanta . . . they represent the future. 


One of the twenty-eight 


HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


Read by more than 20,000,000 people 


Represented by 


E. M. Burke and Associates 


New York Chicago Detroit Boston 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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USE 
It no longer takes an expert 


to buy good envelopes ! 


HEN you buy collars, or a watch, or a fountain pen by 
name, you don’t feel that you must match wits with some- 
one who “knows the game.” But when you come to envelopes 
—don’t they all look pretty much alike? Don’t you wonder 
which of the six or eight samples in your hand is really the 
best value for its price? You needn’t wonder any more. You can 































This box in striking 
three-color‘design 
makes this envelope 
easy to call by name, 
easy to buy, easy to re- 
m. r. 

The envelope is 
Opaque, excellent to 
write, type or print on. 
The gumming quaii- 
© ties are perfect. 





now buy good envelopes 
with the same assurance 
you’ve had in buying your 
collars. 

The Columbian U. S. E. 
White Wove Envelope may 
costatrifle morethanenve- 
lopes of uncertain quality 
—butit is worth alotmore. 

Your printer stocks 
Columbian U. S. E. White 
Woves, in all sizes from 5 
to 14 and Monarch—also 
in 6% and 10 Outlook— 
or he can get them for you. 
United States Envelope 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 


COLUMBIAN (White |!\F Wove ENVELOPES 
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Maxwell House 
Coffee—an Advertising 
Success 





THE CHAMBERS AGENCY, INC. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

For the purpose of getting another 
company interested in advertising coffee, 
we would like to find out something 
about the advertising record of the 
Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, packer of 
Maxwell House coffee. 

We understand that an analysis has 
been made by some financial institu- 
tion showing exactly how much money the 
Cheek-Neal Coffee Company has spent in 
advertising in the last ten years and 
how it was spent. If you haven’t such 
information, please send us whatever 
information you may have. Also give 
us the issues of both Printers’ Inx 
and Printers’ Ink Montuty which 
have carried articles about the adver- 
tising of this company. We have a 
file of your publications in our office 
and we will look up these various 
articles. 

Tue CHamsers Acency, INc., 
M. Burvanrt, 
Space Buyer. 


HE Maxwell House coffee or- 

ganization has been unusually 
successful during the last few years. 
In fact, between 1922 and 1927 the 
company’s sales multiplied four 
times. A considerable measure of 
this success can be attributed to 
advertising, for the company has 
been a large and consistent adver- 
tiser. 

The Postum Company, which re- 
cently added Maxwell House coffee 
to its list of nationally advertised 
food products by acquiring the 
Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, be- 
lieves that advertising is one of 
the basic reasons for Cheek-Neal’s 
growth. That Postum placed a 
high valuation on the good-will 
which advertising had built for 
Maxwell House is evidenced by 
the price it paid for Cheek-Neal, 
$45,000,000. 

The Maxwell House national ad- 
vertising history began in 1921 when 
Joel Cheek, president and founder 
of the company, decided to enter 
the New York market. At that 


time Maxwell House coffee was 
well established in the South and 
some of the Western States. Some 
newspaper and outdoor advertising 
was being used in the territories 
covered by the four Cheek-Neal 
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roasting plants in the South. With 
the establishment of a New York 
plant Maxwell House coffee was 
then in distribution in about 65 
per cent of the country. 

The time was ripe, Mr. Cheek 
believed, to try advertising on a 
large scale. So in 1921 the com- 
pany invested approximately $20,- 
000 in magazines, in. addition to 
its local newspaper and outdoor 
efforts. Since then the company’s 
advertising appropriation has been 
increased year after year, with the 
exception of 1922. Inasmuch as 
Cheek-Neal’s net profit has in- 
creased from $793,847 for the full 
year of 1925, to $1,800,727 for the 
eight months ending April 30, 1928, 
it certainly is no exaggeration to 
say that advertising has played a 
major part in the growth of this 
company. 

The Maxwell House coffee ad- 
vertising appropriation is now di- 
vided among almost all advertising 
mediums, including periodicals, 
newspapers, car cards, outdoor and 
radio. 

According to the Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company, the following 
sums were spent to advertise Max- 
well House coffee in thirty maga- 
zines through the years 1921-1927: 


WGBT ncccccccccccccccccccsece $509,000 
NS 501,700 
BOBS nc ccccncccccccccccccccs 343,300 
1GBS ncccccccvcccccsccsccecce 276,894 
WBS rccccccccccccvescccesese 231,150 
1932 .cccccccccccscccccessece 16,200 
WGBE ccccccccccccscseccccsves 19,955 


From tabulations issued by the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, we find that the com- 
pany spent the following for adver- 
tising in newspapers from 1923 to 
1927 : 


1927 cccccvccccccvccscccccess $500,000 
1926 ccccccccccccccccccccceses 30°,000 
1928 .ncccccccccccccesseccece 300,000 
19BE cccccccccscceccccesccces 300,000 
1923 ..ccccccccccccesecscccce 300,000 


Total advertising expenditures in 
all mediums for the last three 
years and a half for the Cheek- 
Neal Coffee Company were as fol- 
lows: 


1928 (Eight months ending 

 & RP $5,642,776 
See .Garekhesd-decsttneebech 7,192,074 
BEE | Séubadecdprecarveuagese 5,631,628 
Seer 3,819,872 
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The company’s net profits for the 
corresponding periods were: 


1928 
Apri 
1927 


ending 
$1,800,727 
2,743,544 
1,969,947 
793,847 


Advertising can peint with justi- 
fiable pride to these figures. They 
are further proof, it seems to us, 
that a good product plus consistent 
advertising equals greater profits.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


“The Field Illustrated” Under 
New Ownership 


The Field Illustrated, New York, has 
been purchased from the estate of John 
A. McKay by Melville A. Bergfeld 
and a group of associates. A new 
company, Field and Constry Press, Inc., 
has been organized with Mr. Bergfeld 
as president, Frank R. V. Lynch as 
secretary, and William Farquhar Pay- 
son as treasurer. : 

Mr. Bergfeld, who. also is publisher 
of The Field Illustrated was for five 
years one of the active officers of Out- 
door America, Chicago. Mr. Lynch is 
vice-president of the Seaman Paper 
Company. Mr. Payson, who also be- 
comes chairman of the editorial board, 
formerly was president of The Con- 
noisseur Publicaticns of America, Ltd., 
and, for four years, has been president 


of Payson & Clarke, Ltd., publishers. 
it 


Walter J. Griswold, formerly Western 
manager of the American Weekly, and 
now associated with the New York 
Times, is vice-president of the new 
company. On November 1 he will be- 
come actively associated as advertising 
director. R. V. Hcffman, for the last 
twelve years editor of The Field Iilus- 
trated, will continue in that capacity. 

The October number is the first issue 
under the new ownership. 


Death of Louis Runkel 

Louis Runkel, president and director 
of Runkel Brothers, Inc., New York, 
Runkel’s chocolate, died recently at that 
city at the age of seventy-seven. He 
was born in New Orleans and came to 
New York at the age of sixteen, where 
he started a small chocolate business at 
Staten Islzend. 

This business as it gradually ex- 
panded, was advertised until today its 

oducts, sold under the brand name, 
unkel’s, are among the leaders in the 
industry. Mr. Runkel was active head 
of the firm until a month before his 
death. 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce to Adver- 


tise in Canada 
A newspaper advertising campaign 
for Lea & Perrins’ sauce will be started 
soon in Canada. This campaign will be 
directed by A. J. Denne & Company, 
Ltd., Toronto advertising agency. 
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Wins Western: Adver- 
tising Golf Tournament 
Honors 


LAYING off the final tourna. 

ment on its 1928 schedule, the 
Western Advertising Golfers As- 
sociation last week bowed to H. 
Glen Clarke, of the Charles H. 
Shattuck organization, who won 
low gross for the day with a score 
of 116. Fred T. Bangs, of Fred T. 
Bangs & Company, trailed him 
with 119. Low net for the day 
was won by J. N. Morency, of the 
Rodney E. Boone Organization, 
with J. A. Bender, of the Niagara 
Lithographing Company, coming 
in second. 

The results of the election, which 
is always held on the day of the 
last tournament, make H. Kendall 
Clark, of the Frank A. Munsey 
Company, president of the associa- 
tion for the 1929 season. George 
H. Hartman, of the J. L. Sugden 
Advertising Company, is first vice- 
president; C. D. Freeman, Stand- 
ard Farm Papers, Inc., second vice- 
president; and H. S. Stevens, of 
Stevens, Sundblom & Wood, secre- 
tary. H. S. Irving, of the Irving- 
Cloud Publishing Company, is 
treasurer. 

The directors for the new year 
are: Lloyd Maxwell, Williams & 
Cunnyngham, Inc.; C. B. Goes, Jr., 
Goes _ Lithographing Company; 
G. R. Cain, Swift & Company; 
R. W. Richardson, Cosmopolitan; 
L. L. Northrup, McCall’s; J. H. 
Lynch, Atlantic Monthly Com- 
pany; B. C. Wheeler, Portland 
Cement Association; E. R. Goble, 
Stack-Goble Advertising Agency, 
and Hamilton Gibson, McCall’s. 


Purchase Laredo, Tex., 
“Daily Times” 


The Laredo, Tex., Daily Times has 
been purchased by the Fentress-Marsh 
Publications. Gordon L. Smedley has 
been made business manager, Charles 
E. Green, managing editor, and George 
T. Atkins, advertising manager. Under 
the new management the Saturday edi- 
tion will be discontinued, and a Sunday 
edition issued instead. The Geo. B. 
David Company, publishers’ representa- 
tives, will continue to represent the 
Daily Times. 
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What Cost 
Direct-Mail? 


Your purpose in investing a portion 
of your advertising appropriation in . 
direct-mail is not to produce some 
pretty literature to tickle your pride. 
You’re looking for an adequate return 
on the investment—obviously! 


Also, obviously, if your direct-mail 
carries the minimum of overhead 
necessary to produce an effective cam- 
paign you are doubly happy. 


How many direct-mail campaigns carry 
an unnecessary overload of overhead? 
We don’t know that, but we do know 
the Goldmann “Minimum Overhead” 
plan keeps the costs of planning, cre- 
ating and producing direct-mail adver- 
tising campaigns always within reason. 


May we tell you more about it? 


Ssane Goldmann Company 


ESTABLISHED 1876 


PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


80 LAFAYETTE ST. TELEPHONE 
\ NEW YORK... N.Y WORTH 9430 “a ; 
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HE BEECH-NUT Packing Company, who have nevelbe 

previously used Street Car advertising permanently as 
matter of advertising policy, have just given us a FIVE YEA 
CONTRACT which calls for the display of their car card 
in every Street Car city of their most important States. T 
contract exceeds One Million Dollars. 


Obviously, there will be more new customers and more repead 


sales for BEECH-NUT products in these States than eve 


STREET RAILWAYS 


Bee~h-Nut Gum 


Here’ 
sock finest flavor 
= -wonderful 
‘Ss \i ra lazy -y-ne ASS 
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elore because instead of monthly or occasional advertising 


] ppeals, the 37,229,753 people who live in the Street Car cities 
mI these States will now have BEECH-NUT advertising before 


Mmhem every hour of every day, day after day, month after 
month, year after year. 


Ithough a Million Dollar contract sounds big, the cost per 
lay to BEECH-NUT is very small compared to what it would 
amost to advertise in these cities every day through any other 


evemmedium. 


S FERTISING COMPANY 


- ry = 
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A. B. C. Week at Chicago 


Audit Bureau and Four Other Groups Complete Programs for 
Advertising Week 


A B. C. WEEK in Chicago is 
* one of the traditional events 
in organized advertising. This 
year’s meeting, the fifteenth annual 
convention of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, will be held on Octo- 
ber 25 and 26. Four other groups 
will gather at Chicago during the 
same week, 

The plan of procedure inaugu- 
rated last year will be followed at 
this meeting of the Bureau. Thurs- 
day morning will be devoted to in- 
formal group discussions of ques- 
tions that are to come up before 
the convention. These group meet- 
ings, having no voting or other 
official power, were added to make 
it possible for the various classes 
of membership to get together to 
get an advance cross-section of 
what is in the wind. 

On Thursday afternoon will oc- 
cur the meeting of the various 
divisions of the Bureau—national 
advertisers, advertising agents, 
magazines, newspapers, farm papers 
and business papers. Friday will 
bring together all divisions into 
the general session of the conven- 
tion. And, as usual, on Friday 
night comes the one social feature, 
the annual banquet of the Bureau. 

Several important matters will 
be presented to the convention this 
year. To skim through them 
briefly, probably the most radical 
is the proposal to hold the next 
convention in some city other than 
Chicago. Many still feel that, in- 
asmuch as the convention mem- 
bership is national in scope, Chi- 
cago, the headquarters of the Bu- 
reau, is the logical city in which 
to hold the annual convention. 
The problem is one which the 
board of directors does not want 
to decide; therefore it will un- 
doubtedly be placed before the 
convention. 

Another issue that will come up 
concerns publications which are 
sold in combination. The present 
tule says that the price obtained 
for publications sold in combina- 
tion must not be less than the price 


of the highest, plus 10 per cent of 
the value of each of the others. 

A rule requiring morning and 
evening newspapers that sell ad- 
vertising as a unit to hold two 
memberships in the Bureau, will 
also come before the convention for 
ratification. The present rule cov- 
ering this, which demands only one 
membership i in such a circumstance, 
is thought by many to be unfair 
in that it takes just as much ‘time 
and expense to audit both papers 
as a unit as when they are inde- 
pendent of one another. 

Another amendment already 
adopted by the board which will 
come up for ratification requires 
that a publisher, in order to be 
eligible for membership in the Bu- 
reau, have at least 50 per cent of 
his circulation qualified as net paid. 
There is now a movement to make 
this per cent still larger. 

The convention will also be 
asked to create a new division of 
miscellaneous memberships. As it 
is now, membership is restricted to 
advertisers, advertising agents and 
publishers. There are, however, 
some people, not falling under these 
classifications, who need and desire 
circulation information and would 
be willing to pay the membership 
fee, but who cannot be taken in 
unless a new miscellaneous class of 
membership is . created. 

It is also understood that this 
year’s meeting will be asked to 
shorten to three months the time 
during which a publisher may 
carry subscriptions in arrears and 
still classify them as net paid cir- 
culation. This time is now six 
months. The theory behind the 
six months’ allowance is that pub- 
lishers need that amount of time 
in which to make collections. 
However, in actual practice, many 
publishers do not take advantage 
of this arrearage rule. Still others 
feel that three months’ time should 
be sufficient. 

The new magazine auditing 
forms which the committee has 
been working on for many months 
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will be placed in the hands of 
members at this meeting. After 
an expression of opinion has been 
obtained, the board of directors 
will adopt the most suitable form. 

On the social side, the banquet 
of the Audit Bureau will this year 
differ from those of former years 
in that emphasis will be on the en- 
tertainment features. This deci- 
sion is the direct result of the del- 
uge of political speeches under 
which the country labors during 
presidential year. 

A. B. C. Week last year brought 
together some fourteen groups of 
organized advertising; this year, 
however, will see but four other 
groups in session. The Agricul- 
tural Publishers’ Association will 
hold its annual meeting on Wednes- 
day, October 24. This group, 
composed of thirty-six farm papers, 
is co-operating with the Bureau 
of Research and Education of the 
International Advertising Associa- 
tion in a new plan forthe arrange- 
ment of agricultural statistics. Dis- 
cussion of this problem was begun 
at the Detroit meeting of the As- 
sociation in July. At this fall ses- 
sion a plan for the systematic 
preparation of uniform data on the 


farm market will be discussed. 
Several directors will also be 
elected. 


The International Association of 
Newspaper Advertising Executives 
will also be in session on Wednes- 
day, devoting the day to an infor- 
mal round-table discussion of its 
problems. 

Thursday evening the 100,000 
Group will hold an informal din- 
ner meeting. The Inland Daily 
Press Association, composed of 
newspaper publishers and editors 
in the Middle West and Far West. 
is the other group that will hold 
forth. Its program covers two 
days, October 23 and 24. Crans- 
ton Williams, secretary of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, is expected to be 
present to discuss the present 
freight situation as it applies to 
newspapers. S. E. Thomason, co- 
publisher of the Chicago Daily 
Journal, and Walter A. Strong, 
publisher of the Chicago Daily 
News, are also listed to speak. 
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Hugh Bancroft Heads Dow, 
Jones & Company 


Hugh Bancroft, formerly secretary of 
Dow, Jones & Company, publishers of 
the Wall Street Journal and other finan- 
cial services, has been elected president 
of that company, succeeding the late 
C. W. Barron. Kenneth C. Hogate con- 
tinues as vice-president, but also becomes 
general manager, and J. C. Hoskins, for- 
merly auditor, is secretary-treasurer. 

The directors of the Dow, Jones com- 
W. W. Bancroft (Mrs. 


pany are Jane 
Hugh Bancroft and 


Hugh Bancroft), 
Kenneth C. Hogate. 





Join “True Story Magazine” 


James L. Mitchell, formerly with Sys- 
tem, now The Magazine of Business, and 
more recently with the American Maga- 
gine, has joined the Chicago staff of 
True Story Magazine. John J. Milligan 
has joined the New York sales staff of 
this publication. Another addition to the 
New York office is Allan Kerr, fgrmerly 
with the merchandising staff of th New 
York News. 





Reo Appointments 

The Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, 
Mich., has appointed Calkins & Holden, 
Inc., to direct the advertising of its 
passenger automobiles. Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert, Inc., Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed to direct the advertising of Reo 
trucks. 


Minna Hall Carothers with 
Tracy-Parry 


Minna Hall Carothers, formerly with 
Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc., has joined the 
New York staff of Tracy-Parry, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, as account executive. 


Boston & Maine Railroad Ap- 
points Doremus Agency 


The Boston & Maine Railroad, Bos- 
ton, has placed its advertising account 
with the Boston office of Doremus & 
(ompany, advertising agency. News- 
papers and trade papers will be used. 











John B. Stetson Company 
Appoints N. W. Ayer 
The John B. Stetson Company, Phila- 


delphia, Stetson’s hats, has appointed 
N. W. Ayer & Son as advertising counsel. 


B. V. D. Account to Carter 


The B. V. D. Company, Inc., New 
York, B. V. D. underwear, has appointed 
The Carter Advertising Agency, New 
York to direct its advertising account. 








Pierce-Arrow Appoints Roché 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the Roché Adver- 


tising Company, Chicago. 
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Beware the Good-Will Vendor 


He Can Play Havoc with Biggest as Well as the Smallest Advertising 
Appropriation 


By Frank J. Taylor 


ARGAINS in good-will are 

plentiful these days for the 
business man who has the cash. 
Prices? They vary. 

There was a time when good- 
will just naturally went to the 
man who sold a good article. If 
the customers liked his product, 
they bought more. But no longer 
is mere good service, or the sim- 
ple good article, enough. A cer- 
tain amount of artificially stimu- 
lated good-will is needed to keep 
ahead of the other fellow. If you 
don’t snap up this good-will, the 
other fellow will beat you to it. 

I am merely reporting now what 
the good-will experts tell advertis- 
ing managers. For two years it 
was my job to take on the good- 
will vendors who offered their 
wares to a company operating a 
transportation line, a hotel, lodges 
and stores in a national park. The 
company drew its patronage from 
several cities. The good-will ex- 
perts of all these communities vol- 
unteered their services generously 
to help us spend our modest adver- 
tising budget. Good-will is always 
charged to advertising, unfortu- 
nately for the advertising manager. 
Of course, good-will is not adver- 
tising. Oh, no! Any good-will 
expert can put you straight on that 
point. But the boss will put you 
back again. “Good-will or adver- 
tising, it’s coming out of your ad- 
vertising appropriation,” says he. 

That settles it. 

The advertising manager is not 
hired today just to plan and direct 
advertising. His major job is 
saying “No” to good-will vendors. 
He is hired to say it gently but 
firmly, in such a way that they 
will understand it, but will at the 
same time like it. “I’m terribly 
sorry. There’s nothing we would 
like to do better than take advan- 
tage of this opportunity. We ap- 
preciate your courtesy in calling 
our attention to it. But the budget 
is exhausted. Sorry.” 


Like that! It’s not so easy. 
Some of these propositions are in- 
triguing. 


Don’t think I am belittling the 
value of good-will. It is a great 
thing for a business. But it comes 
high, and it comes out of adver- 
tising. 

“The Knights of Hoosus are 
having a great conclave next 
month,” says the good-will expert. 
“The big feature will be a charity 
ball. The Imperial High Hoozum 
is coming all the way from Allen- 
town to lead the grand march. The 
proceeds will go to the orphans. 
We are permitting a certain num- 
ber of our friends to help under- 
write the ball. Your company is 
one of those selected. We are 
going to give you a half page in 
the program. It will cost only $500 
and will bring you a lot of good- 
will.” 

You've already taken on five of 
these experts this morning and 
you are tired. So you try to side- 
step the issue by saying: 

“We are now placing all that 
advertising through our agency. 
Go over and tackle them. What 
they say goes.” 

That is one way to offend a 
good-will expert. 


NOT SELLING ADVERTISING 


“Oh, don’t misunderstand me,” 
he says, in an injured tone, “I 
am not selling advertising. You 
couldn’t buy a line of advertising 
in this program. We are giving 
that away. I am merely offering 
you. the opportunity to help under- 
write the charity ball. The Knights 
of Hoosus spend thousands of dol- 
lars with your company each year. 
This is your opportunity to show 
your appreciation.” 

What he says is true. The 
Knights of Hoosus are good cus- 
tomers. They take the best you 
offer, ask no questions about prices, 
and pay for what they get. Should 
you, for the sake of a few hun- 
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The 
Lillibridge 
Viewpoint 





Number Twenty-two Issued from No. 8 West 40th St., New York 





Two Guineas Saved 


used to charge a fee of four guineas for a patient's 
first visit to his office and two guineas for subse- 
quent visits. 

A thrifty patient, recommended to this physician, 
figured out. how he could avoid the four-guinea fee and 
get on the basis of the two-guinea fee from the start. 
Knowing that the specialist had a large practice, and 
figuring that he was not likely to remember all his 
patients, he entered the doctor's office with the cheerful 
salutation: “Well, doctor, here I am again,’’ with 
special emphasis on the last word. 

‘*Yes,"’ answered the doctor, scenting the situation, 
‘what can I do for you this time?” 

“The same thing," answered the patient, jubilant at 
the two guineas saved. ‘‘Same old throat, you know. 
Pretty bad this time."’ 

“Is it?’ queried the doctor. ‘“Well, then, I would go 
right on oul use the same prescription I gave you when 
you were here before.”’ 


Bist Bok tells about a London re who 
re) 


* * * & 


Fee-saving is very apt to be the most expensive way 
to purchase professional service of any kind. We know 
that in our own experience the clients who have come 
to us with a marketing problem, and have been more 
concerned about what th 


ey might get from us than what 
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they had to pay us, have almost invariably come off 
with the lowest fees and the largest results. There is 
nothing intentional about this; things just seem to work 
out that way, all through business and professional life. 


cow 


MAN ought to be able to live on a scale commensurate 
with the service that he renders, says Henry Ford. 


ce“ 


A Modern Type of Merger 


1TH all the mergers that are taking place in the busi- 
V V ness world there is one kind of merger that does not get 
into the newspapers. It is a merger that results in a bigger 
business and larger profits, yet does not sacrifice independ- 
ence on the part of the business going into the merger, nor 
does it require any sharing of the profits. 


We refer to a merger between a business and a big idea. 
A business may peg along ‘‘on its own’’ for years, making 
fair earnings but not showing any great growth or prog- 
ress. But let that business be merged with a fundamental 
idea that arises out of a public need or want, and let that 
idea be effectively advertised in connection with the name 
of that business—and things begin to happen. 


Sometimes these merger ideas are production ideas 
born in the factory, but more often they arise out of a 
study of the consumer in relation to the service possibili- 
ties of the business. 


Idea-mergers need not be big—at least not on both 
sides. A small business and a big idea often make an ideal 
merger—in which business speedily grows up to the idea. 


There are, in the inexhaustible needs and desires of the 
public, hundreds of ideas waiting to be merged with 
progressive businesses. Some of them will develop into 
new products or services; with others it will be only a 
matter of adding the idea to an existing product or ser- 
vice in the public's mind. 


Think it over: is your business ready for an idea-merger? 
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Pray Read this Thoughtfully 


** ALTHOUGH we are all endowed with eyes, few of us 
A see very well. We see what we are accustomed to 
see, and what we are told to see. To the rest of what is 
about us we are largely anesthetic, for we live in a kind 
of hazy dream bent on our purposes. 


‘For the apprehension of the external world, and of 
that larger environment which is invisible, we are almost 
helpless until we are supplied with patterns of seeing 
which enable us to fix objects clearly amidst the illegible 
confusion of experience. When we find a pattern which 
works well, in that it allows us to feel that we have made 
a large area of reality our own, we are grateful, and we 
use that pattern until it is threadbare. For to invent new 
patterns requires more genius than most of us have, and 
to deal with life freshly in all its variety is much too 
much trouble for preoccupied men.”’ 


These words from Walter Lippmann’s recent book, 
Men of Destiny, explain the mediocrity of the great aver- 
age of men: they use their patterns until they are 
threadbare. 


And so the procession passes them and goes on. 


Power of Personality 


T was a saying of A. Montgomery Ward's that goods 
I bought and the process of selling them begun, the 
power of personality should enter into the corres- 
pondence and the advertising. 


It has always seemed to us that this matter of getting 
the power of the personality of a product or an institution 
into the advertising is where the real art comes in. It is 
one of our chief concerns. 


Apparently we have not labored in vain, for recently 
the proprietors of a New York business, seeking this 
quality in the advertising of their business, studied the 
New. York papers and certain of the magazines with an 
eye to which advertising seemed to set the highest 
standard in this respect. They clipped the advertising of 
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two concerns and then inquired as to what agencies pre- 
pared this advertising. Both paths lead to the Lillibridge 
Agency, and they came to us with their advertising, 
entirely unsolicited except by the quality of our work 
for other clients. 


One, Two, Three of Advertising 


S BEARING OM consumer acceptance and consumer 
A demand, Paul Cherington records an interesting test 
wherein one hundred instances were noted as to the form 
of approach used by persons who bought advertised 
products. Of the 100 persons, 83 opened the negotiation 
with the question, ‘‘Have you so-and-so?"’ while 17 said 
definitely, ‘‘I want so-and-so.”’ 

The job of advertising is to carry people from the in- 
difference of ignorance through the interrogation phase 
of ‘‘Have you so-and-so?” to the conviction stage of “I 
want so-and-so.’” Not until this third stage has been 
reached has the advertising done its full job. 


The Air in the Country 


Ears ago a subtle joke went the rounds in the form of 
be conundrum: Why is the air in the country purer 
than the air in the city? 

The answer, as you will doubtless remember, was this: 
Because the farmers sleep with their windows closed. 
Perhaps this has nothing whatsoever to do with 
advertising. And yet in a backhanded way it suggests 
why many businesses remain small; they keep their 
blinds closed so that the great outside public can’t see 
in, and they stifle in their own seclusion. 
8-1017 
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dred dollars, risk losing their good- 
will? Suppose a competitor steps 
up with the money to underwrite 
the ball and takes their business 
away from your company. It is 
true the boss hired you to say 
“No,” but suppose you lose the 
good-will of this important group 
oi patrons. Then what will he 
Saye 
On the other hand, suppose you 
give them the five hundred they 
ask. It isn’t so much. Probably 
you could get by with two hun- 
dred. But there are the Knights 
of Nod, and the Ladies of Lolly- 
pop, and the Tigers, and the Round- 
tables, and the Abalones, all im- 
portant organizations in your 
area. Each of them gives a charity 
ball or something for the good 
of humanity at least once a year. 
Each will expect you to help un- 
derwrite it if you contribute to 
the Knights of Hoosus. 

It is a tough proposition to de- 
cide, sometimes. 


EVEN COPS HAVE GOOD-WILL 


There is the good-will vendor of 
the Traffic Cops Association. Traf- 

fic cops are popularly supposed to 
b devoid of good-will. That is a 
fallacy, this man tells me. The 
trafic cops have a picnic once a 
year, or a barbecue, at which time 
the toughest sneer mellows into the 
mildest of good-will. If your com- 
pany will contribute to the fund 
for traffic cops who have become 
old and soft-boiled, and therefore 
no longer able to bawl out motor- 

sts, it will receive, free of charge, 
a page in the program, and the 
good-will of the traffic cops. There- 
after, instead of taking reckless 
motorists to jail, they will be di- 
rected to the company’s store, 
where they can part with their 
money voluntarily. 

Then there is the beautiful young 
society girl that comes over with 
the word that Mr. Optimus has 
asked her to see you. Mr. Optimus 
is only a director of the company, 
but he has a lot to say at board 
meetings. The beautiful lady is 


cathering funds to broadcast good 
music over the radio to the thou- 
sands of listeners hungering for 
just that thing. If the company 
will contribute $100, its name will 
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be mentioned over the radio, and 
it will bring the good-will of the 
radio world. “It is really a won- 
derful opportunity to build up 
good-will,” says the beautiful thing, 
“Mr. Optimus was tremendously 
impressed with the plan.” 

It is hard to turn her down. But 
you are hired to say “No,” and 
you do it. 

The representative of a local 
magazine, published only for the 
uppercrust, breezes in. He speaks 
only for quality people, those who 
have the money, and who know 
how to spend it for the best there 
is. They read the magazine and 
find out. No, this is not an ad- 
vertising proposition, so the agency 
would not be interested in it. The 
magazine is publishing a special 
edition, showing all the wonderful 
places to go, with society leaders 
nonchalantly distributed among the 
scenery. Your company’s lodge 
will be prominently displayed. Ten 
thousand extra copies of this edi- 
tion will be run off and sent to 
society leaders of the country. Will 
you pay for a paltry thousand of 
these to help bear the expense of 
this good-will activity on the part 
of the magazine? 

Every city of any consequence in 
the West, and many elsewhere, 
now has a community advertising 
fund. In the territory served by 
my company, there were at least a 
half dozen cities with these funds. 
Since the company drew business 
from all these cities, it was quite 
naturally expected to contribute to 
their community advertising funds. 
There was no argument about that. 
Community advertising is a good 
thing, when well done. It stimu- 
lates travel, helps increase popula- 
tion, promotes civic pride, etc. 

The customary way of raising 
these funds is for a group of the 
leading citizens, bankers, business 
men, and heads of industries, to 
form a “finance committee,” which 
decides hew much money is to be 
raised, who is to direct the “drive,” 
and how much is to be raised from 
the various industries. Of more 
recent years, some of the “finance 
committees” have taken to levying 
assessments, stipulating the amount 
that will be “acceptable” from any 
particular business. 
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I recall one of these notices we 
received from one of these “finance 
committees.” It requested us very 
firmly to contribute to one com- 
munity fund as much as we had 
to divide among a half dozen of 
them. The request was cut in 
half. Still it was a sizable con- 
tribution. I went down to explain 
the circumstances to the head of 
the drive, going into considerable 
detail to tell him why we had to 
divide our funds among several 
cities and how it was done. 

He was greatly disappointed. 

The good-will from that contri- 
bution was a doubtful matter. He 
probably was sincere in his feeling 
that the company had not done its 
share. The directors were equally 
sincere in their. belief that the com- 
pany had done all it could. That is a 
predicament in which many a busi- 
ness man finds himself nowadays. 
He is not able to meet the “assess- 
ment” of the community advertis- 
ing “finance committee.” So he 
gives what he can. He is not much 
better off than he would be if he 
gave nothing at all, except that he 
has an easy conscience. 

A friend of mine is advertising 
manager for a company that does 
business in 600 communities in five 
States and three countries. His 
company is asked to contribute to 
literally dozens of community ad- 
vertising funds. In each commu- 
nity this company, naturally a large 
one, is looked upon as a rich and 
wealthy corporation, able to con- 
tribute as much as the largest local 
business in town. Perhaps it could 
do that in one or in a half dozen 
cities, but not in fifty or a hundred. 

“We finally had to create an of- 
fice for the purpose of investigat- 
ing these requests for contributions 
in the name of good-will, this 
advertising manager told me. “All 
contributions are made from the 
home office, which decides how 
much they will be, after taking into 
consideration the recommendations 
of the district manager. We could 
not possibly contribute what each 
community drive expects. They 
size this company up as equal to 
any in their own city. Perhaps it is, 
but its business in each town is not 
comparable to that of some of the 
local business houses.” 
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The advertising manager of a 
large oil company told me of re- 
ceiving a letter from a small town 
in which the citizens thought cer- 
tain public improvements were 
needed. They had raised all the 
money they could by taxation. S 
they formed a “finance committee,’ 
and undertook to raise the mone 
by voluntary contribution. Thi: 
company had a gasoline and oi! 
service station in the town. The 
chairman of the finance committee 
wrote the oil company that a check 
for $500 would be acceptable to 
the town. His nerve simply aroused 
the anger of the officers of th 
company. 

“Strong arm” methods are fre- 
quently resorted to by good-will 
experts who feel that the advertis- 
ing managers are poor, benighted 
beings, lacking in vision, and sel- 
dom having the interests of em 
ployers at heart. An experience of 
this oil company’s advertising man 
comes to mind. 


THE MENACING VENDOR 


He was approached by a good- 
will vendor who said that Mr. 
Smith had sent him to the oil com- 
pany to solicit contributions for a 
benefit entertainment for city em- 
ployees. Mr. Smith was an im- 
portant official at the City Hall. He 
was sure the oil company would be 
glad to contribute, in view of the 
fact that the city was a large pur- 
chaser of petroleum products. 

The advertising manager said 
“No.” He was sorry, but “No” 
was the answer. 

The solicitor became menacing. 
He threatened to swing the city 
business over to a competitor. 

The advertising manager hap- 
pened to know that a city ordi- 
nance required the purchase of sup- 
plies from the lowest bidder after 
sealed bids had been submitted. 
That took the wind from the sails 
of the solicitor. He said goodbye 
and departed. 

Other forms of pressure are 
harder to resist. Finance commit- 
tees often include the most power- 
ful bankers, business men and in- 
dustrial leaders of the community. 
These important figures are heads 
of rival “drive” teams, each eager 
to make a great showing. Suppose 
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a team lags in pledges. The head 
of the team is the president of a 
strong bank. A solicitor eager to 
make a showing knows of some 
small business men who are under 
obligation to that bank. By using 
the name of his “captain” judici- 
ously, he has a baker at his mercy. 

I know of one advertising man- 
ager who has evolved an effective 
way of resisting the “high pres- 
sure stuff” on the part of good- 
will salesmen. He tells them that 
his directors require him to sub- 
mit all requests for contributions 
to them in writing, and asks them 
to write out their proposition in 
such form as they would like to 
have it presented to the directors. 
They seldom write it out. If they 
do, he has plenty of time to think 
it over, and can spend his com- 
pany’s money in sober judgment. 

The advertising manager of a 
railroad which reaches something 
like 2,000 organized communities 
tells me his office receives as many 
as a dozen requests a day, some- 
times, for funds. 

“When they come in like that, 
it’s not so hard to turn them down,” 
he said. “You have to do it. That’s 
all. Even if they threaten to ride 
on the rival line, or ride in motor 
stages, we have to let them do it. 
We don’t contribute anything to 
benefits, programs, charities, or the 
like, for the sake of good-will. We 
spend a lot for community adver- 
tising, but we do that as advertis- 
ing. It helps bring in the busi- 
ness. 

“For good-will, we depend upon 
good service. We do go to con- 
siderable time and trouble to keep 
people properly informed about our 
line. If an editor, for example, 
prints a letter from a reader of his 
paper, criticizing the road, we write 
to both the editor and the reader, 
thanking him for his comments, and 
suggesting that perhaps he would. 
be interested in the following in- 
formation about the railroad. Then 
we try to correct mistaken impres- 
sions about the line. But that is as 
far as we go. We don’t give 
money away. We don’t dare do it. 
There would be no limit to which 
it might lead.” 

The best good-will investments, 
of course, are’ “psychological mo- 
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ments” in which something must be 
done quickly. Every advertising 
manager recognizes that. One of 
the happiest examples I can recall 
was a service performed by the 
Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia some time ago. There was 
agitation at that time for the rais 
ing of a sum of money to sew’ 
the air lines of the Pacific Coast. 
While newspapers and prominent 
citizens were advocating and talk- 
ing about the project, the Stand- 
ard Oil Company hired a lot of 
sign painters and painted the names 
of towns in which they were lo- 
cated on the roofs of all the com- 
pany’s warehouses up and down 
the coast. 

That ee Standard Oil a lot 
of good-will among aviators, who 
could tell where they were flying 
by the huge signs on the ware- 
houses. A few months later, one 
of the officials at the home office 
of the Standard Oil Company in 
San Francisco received a message 
from the San Diego district man- 
ager saying that a young fellow 
named Lindbergh was superintend- 
ing the building of a plane in which 
he expected to fly to Paris, stop- 
ping en route only at St. Louis and 
New York. He wanted to know 
if the company would sell him gas 
in New York at California prices. 
He was willing to pay for the 
gasoline, but wanted the company 
to pay the freight to New York. 

“Who is Lindbergh?” the official 
wired. An investigation followed. 

Lindbergh seemed to be a relia- 
ble, earnest young chap, who had 
good backing, and who knew what 
he was doing. So they shipped the 
gasoline to New York and sold 
it to him at California prices. 
Lindbergh bought it and used it, 
in spite of the fact that competi- 
tors offered him free gasoline, and 
one of them offered him a $5,000 
bonus. Later, Byrd, Maitland and 
Smith followed Lindbergh’s ex- 
ample, each buying gasoline from 
Standard Oil and paying cash, 
when competitors offered it free 
with bonuses, because Standard 
Oil had a rule that it would never 
give away any of its products un- 
der any circumstances. 

Painting those signs was a good 
good-will bargain. 
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Any sign that identifies the retail 
outlet of a product is good adver- 
tising. Quite naturally some signs 
are better than others. 


Of all types of colored outdoor signs, porce- 
lain enamel signs are best for the following 
reasons: 1. Because of their beautiful col- 
ors and high lustre. 2. Because they retain 
both lustre and color in spite of any and all 
weather conditions. 3. They require no 
upkeep. 4. Because of the durability of 
porcelain fused into steel they last practi- 
cally forever and are therefore cheapest in 
the long run. 


And DuraSheen signs stand supreme 
among all porcelain enamel signs. 
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[he Salesman’s and Copy Writer’s 
Greatest Asset 


Charm—It Makes the World Go ’Round 


By Brian Rowe 
Account Executive, J. J. Gibbons Limited 


PROEASLY many of us man- 
aged to extract an unholy glee 
from Mr. Hawks” assault on the 
great gods of logic and science in 
idvertising. Truly, it is their Day. 
Analysis sits on the throne ; and be- 
hid him stand those cold-blooded 
nabobs, Rule, Reason and Re- 
action. 

An inhuman court of appeal; an 
inquisitorial panel before which any 
writer of copy may, without blame, 
lose hold on his enthusiasm, and 
feel his grip on human nature ooz- 
ing away from the end of his pen. 

Science has invaded advertising. 
The engineering type of mind has 
visited us, plugging up the holes 
in our happy-go-lucky old boiler, 
grinding-in our valves and writing 
treatises on the appalling waste- 
fulness caused by our unscientific 
methods. 

We deserve it ; advertising needed 
it. But, bad as the disease may 
have been, it scarcely warranted 
such a heavy corrective dose. We 
are cured; without a shadow of a 
doubt we are purged of our hap- 
hazard ways; but the overdose of 
medicine makes some of us wonder 
if the state of being cured is any 
more blessed than the bad old days 
gone by—when we could, at any 
rate, be human, if not scientific. 

Mr. Hawks would, at any rate, 
have us catch up enough of our old 
disease to make us want to indulge 
in the odd spoonful of whipped 
cream. And, by the beard of 
Aristotle, the toga of Cicero and 
the spectacles of my science pro- 
fessor, he is right. 

Close the door, Jimmy; look 
under the table to see that no cli- 
ents lurk there; and let us con- 
fess. Advertising is not a science, 
and never can I grant you, 
sir, that’some of the methods of 

*“Whipped Cream Copy,” by Ray 
Hawks, in the September 20, 1928, issue 
of Printers’ Ink, page 10. 


the scientist are palpably essen- 
tial in the conduct of advertising ; 
I grant you that the statistician 
has his place, the research man 
his province, the mathematician his 
own particular niche. Even the 
untamed copy writer has been 
known to indulge in a little scien- 
tific method; has been known to 
lay his ruler along a space, tick off 
the lines, and multiply by the num- 
ber of columns to get his total 
area, in the most approved en- 
gineering style. There is plenty of 
measuring to be done in advertis- 
ing; there are many things in 
which guesswork is inexcusable, 
and exact knowledge indispensable. 


MEASURING HUMAN BEINGS BY 
YARDSTICKS 


But you cannot measure human 
beings. The publisher’s salesman, 
fresh from a measuring bee at 
headquarters in the mystic com- 
pany of laboratory workers, pre- 
sents me with overwhelming data 
to prove that his readers offer me 
a better soap market than the 
readers of the “Expositioner”; he 
has measured both markets by 
every conceivable yardstick; by per 
capita purchasing power, electrical 
outlets, average number of rooms, 
average intelligence, reader suscep- 
tibility, dealer availability, and 
what not. And then the “Exposi- 
tioner” readers proceed to buy 
much more soap under an identical 
stimulus. 

I like his figures; they are defi- 
nitely helpful. They suggest prob- 
abilities; but they by no means 
prove anything. 

If I really wanted a worth-while 
opinion on the subject, I should 
have asked a certain wise old buyer 
of space who manages to be about 
90 per cent right without ever so 
much as glancing at a market sur- 
vey. 

But to return to our sheep. We 
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are presumed to be discussing copy, 
not markets. 

I said advertising is not a science. 
And probably copy is the least 
scientific part of advertising. And 
yet the heart of it. 

What is advertising anyhow? 
Should I be out of order to define 
it as the Art of Persuasion? Isn't 
it very similar to preaching? To 
pleading at the Bar? To oratory? 

Are any of these things sciences ? 
Aristotle repeatedly refers to them 
as arts, foreign altogether to 
science. Cicero has his ars rhet- 
orica. Does a barrister reckon 
himself to be a scientist? Would 
he be welcome at the deliberations 
of a scientific body? 


ADVERTISING—AN ART 


This is not the time or the place 
to indulge in a pedantic quoting of 
dictionaries; I use the terms as 
they are significant to you and to 
me. Advertising is, by and large, 
an art; cognate to playwriting, to 
literature, even to painting. Like 
the artist, the copy writer has to 
get his effect. 

Granted, he must know his tech- 
nique. The painter must be quite 
scientific about mixing his colors, 
about conforming to the mathe- 
matics of perspective; the poet 
about conforming to the laws of 
his sonnet form; the copy writer 
about observing the limitations of 
his space and his media. Great 
works of art are rarely produced 
when the artist is working fancy 
free, with no objective, no instruc- 
tions, no restrictions. Overcoming 
limitations stimulates genius. When 
Michelangelo had to lie on his 
back on a scaffold and paint blonde 
angels on the roofs of churches, 
to the instructions of fat abbots, 
when he would much rather have 
been standing right side up painting 
brunette cupids to please his own 
fancy, he produced some imperish- 
able masterpieces. 

If the structure of the Spenser- 
ian stanza may be termed scientific 
(it can, at any rate, be measured 
in several ways, and is always ex- 
act), then Spenser must have been 
something of a scientist to indite 
the Faerie Queene. But he is re- 


membered not for his scientific ef- 
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forts with feet and rhyme patterns 
but as a poet. He was an artis: 

This howl of the younger gen 
eration of copy writers against th 
mechanization of their art is no! 
by any means, a plea for mor 
license to be sloppy, more chanc 
of rendering the production de 
partment hysterical. 

I warrant Mr. Hawks, who ha 
voiced their cries, is just as kee: 
on the scientific approach to copy 
writing as is any king of logic 
Let the objective be defined; th 
circumstances well known; the 
audience visualized; let the his- 
tory of the firm, the character 
of the president, the atmosphere of 
the medium, the day of the week, 
the idiosyncracies of the layout, 
the number of words available, the 
feeling of the drawing—let all thes« 
things be defined. Add to this the 
known probabilities of advertising ; 
the reactions that appear most fre- 
quently in answer to any given 
copy gambit; the lines of thought 
found effective by competitors. Pile 
limitation on limitation; chart 
everything with all the airs, in 
the shape of copy writer, of a 
scientist; and then let the artist 
begin. If he is an artist, he will 
appreciate his restrictions; realize 
he is painting on a curved brick 
surface instead of a flat canvas; 
realize that people come to church 
in a quiet frame of mind. He will 
stay inside his limitations; and 
perform a miracle—if you let him! 

And the miracle is—to produce 
charm out of all these mechanical 
encumbrances. 

Charm—that is the keynote of 
the whole thing. What is a sales- 
man’s greatest asset? Let us 
whisper it, where none of these 
scientific sales managers can hear, 
lest it curdle their graphs. Charm. 

Mrs. Chapman, who lives in this 
apartment house, had occasion to 
want a suction sweeper. She had 
oodles of scientific salesmanship 
from the first salesman who called. 
He carried what is in my opinion 
the best machine on the market. 
But Mrs. Chapman did not buy. 
“I don’t like that man,” she told 
me. She bought an inferior prod- 
uct. 

Why do I let young Seagrave 
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spend more time in my office, know 
more of what there is going on. 
and get possibly more than his fair 
share of the business? Because I 
just like the fellow; because he 
has charm. 

Isn’t that true, wherever you ex- 
amine salesmanship? Provided the 
salesman knows his goods (and 
sometimes when he does not) and 
provided his goods are right, 
doesn’t charm often swing the sale? 
Be honest, now; confess. Not only 
in your office ; think of retail sales- 
men, favorite bootleggers, soda 
clerks; think of preachers, who are 
selling religion; politicians, who 
are selling their policies; poets, 
painters, sculptors. Why does 
Keats still sell? Or Shakespeare? 
What made Lindbergh the greatest 
salesman of the United States? 
Or Douglas Fairbanks a best seller 
in the movies? Or Greta Garbo or 
Babe Ruth the hero of every fan? 

Isn’t it charm? 

What sold Americana to the an- 
tiquers? Wasn’t it charm, origi- 
nally, before the craze became a 
pestilence ? 

Pause a moment on this question 
of early American furniture, be- 
cause it illustrates another point. 
Modern furniture is produced by 
scientific methods. The old was 
produced by artists. The old has 
real, lasting, inherent, compelling 
charm. The modern lacks this 
charm that can tug the heart strings 
and open the gaping purse too 
wide. 

Science is apt to kill charm. 
There is a feeling in a handmade 
lowboy that no factory can ape; 
the feeling of the old craftsman 
who made it; his personality. A 
feeling that cannot be instilled by 
rule or rote; a charm that is the 
prerogative of art, not science. 

Have you not read poetry, me- 
chanically perfect, that has no 
soul? Polished prose, that has no 
tug in it? Perfect copy, that 
leaves you cold? 

There must be good technique. 
The old craftsmen had it. But 
there must be personality, too. 
Clara Bow’s film technique is (for 
all I know) probably perfect; but 
it is her personality that gets 
across. Barrymore may be a shin- 
ing example of stage technique; 
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but it is his personality that sells 
out the house. 

Gene Tunney has all the science : 
but Jack Dempsey has the art of 
drawing crowds. 

What is the one thing the public 
will always eat up? Personality— 
warmth, vividness, human-ness. 

And now tell me, what chancx 
has the perfect scientific copy 
writer? The man who knows all 
the rules; the man who knows al! 
the laboratory tests; the man whos« 
head is full of tricks and turns 
and gambits and successful clichés? 
His mess of pottage is served up 
cold. Garnish it how you will, 
with. million-dollar artwork and 
absolutely sure-fire scientific lay- 
out, with an eye line, right to the 
hook—the dish is nauseating to the 
jaded appetite of the ad-swamped 
reader. 

That is the trouble with a lot 
of copy; it has the chill atmosphere 
of the chemistry lab in it; it 
smacks of spotless sinks and rows 
of test tubes. All the rough edges 
are polished off. It speaks the 
language of copy. It looks like 
copy. It smells like copy. It is 


copy. 
Hell! 


Who wants to read copy? 
* * * 


No—advertising is not the pro- 
duction of copy. It is the art of 
persuasion. 

Personality is more than knowl- 
edge in advertising. Take the per- 
sonality of an Irvin Cobb; train 
it in the limitations of copy writ- 
ing—forget the rules—just state 
the limitations and the precise and 
exact objective—and what advertis- 
ing you would have. 

And if you don’t believe me, let 
me tell you two small stories. 

I am thinking of two people who 
wrote advertising four years ago. 
I have lost touch with them since. 

One was a girl, trained in pos- 
sibly the greatest advertising 
agency in the United States. She 
was writing some copy for me 
for a nursery soap. She was (and 
even my wife and her husband 
admit it) a charming person. Her 
husband published a great work on 
the engineering type of mind in 
industry. She was steeped in the 
rules and rote of the game. 

She brought me six short pieces 
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of copy. Perfect copy. But it 
was just copy. She saw my dis- 
satisfaction, and pulled-out six more 
short pieces. “These are just fluff,” 
she said apologetically. “I can 


write yards of the stuff.” It was 
just fluff—whipped cream. “Those 
adorable kissing spots” was one 


phrase that I still remember. And 
the sales of that soap, at the end 
of the campaign, reflected the 
charm of it. The charm of her 
personality. 

The other writer was a man of 
some forty years. I spoke with 
him many times; but if my lack of 
inquisitiveness had led me to any 
misconceptions of him, I hope he 
will forgive me should this catch 
his eye. He was, as I said, about 
forty in years; and new to the 
advertising game. A late start. 
But he had personality and charm. 
He was cultured, human, delightful 
company. And his work was like 
himself. In the space of a scant 
year he became probably the high- 
est paid copy writer in the great 
center where he worked. I re- 
member a fee of $1,500 for a tiny 
four-page booklet. 

Rules; he knew none of them. 
Logic and science, he laughed at it. 
And here is some of his work. 

First, a shoe catalogue. 


The Song of the Shoe 
I am the shoe . . . I was born when 
men left the comradeship of the beasts 
See. I am flourished aloft on the 
foot of the child, and no man can pre- 
dict whether we shall make history or 
die in a ditch... How nobly my 
master figures before the world. How 
lofty his fame in the minds of the popu- 
lace. Yet who know him always 
could tell many a tale...I have 
helped men to Cabinet rank, and women 
to find lovers. 


Note many things. The artistry 
of the man; and the scandalously 
incorrect negative suggestions. The 
total lack of the conventional copy 
feeling; and yet the charm that 
sold shoes. 

Another shoe catalog, printed be- 
cause the first one was so suc- 
cessful: 


With fevered haste the young man 
stamps cartridge cases into the soft 
earth so that none shall count the tally 
of his misses when the birds are picked 
up. I have seen the Mayfly hatch; 
A broad river, covered with a hundred 
million new lives, all sailin to imme- 
diate death. Queer, isn’t it . Lone- 
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some is my sport on the wide bog 

when leaden clouds lie low across th 

hills. There is no sound but the fat: 

ful ow of the plover, yet there 
0 


last und contentment . - He 
much must I tip the keeper? Whatev: 
will my host think of my bad shooting 
How I hate the fellow who just wip: 
my eye! Vive la_ sport!. 

right and left as they come. A Tigh 
and left as they go It sounds easy, 
but isn’t. 


Just look at the terrible fault 
in that piece of copy, speaking a 
a scientific copy chief! And i 
any case, it is just fluff—whipped 
cream. But the humanity of it! 
And the public seemed to feel that 
a shoe firm which had a catalog 
like that must know something 
about shooting shoes and golf 
shoes. They certainly bought. 

And now some copy to sell pro 
visions—hams, butter, cheese, jam 
and so forth: 


Calendar of the Years. 

1719. Certain sausage meat of qual 
ity unhappily turned against us in the 
heat of the summer, so that we suc- 
coured the Debtors in the Fleet Prison 
with some for humanity’s sake. 


This terrible crime against all 
the rules of copy is out of the in- 
troduction. 

Further on we read: 


Cheese. 

Mistress Paulet, of Whichcote Farm, 
made the original Stilton cheeses. Mari- 
gold flowers were used to give colour, 
and hourly turnings of the cheese were 
an essential factor. Her art has de- 
scended to a few Leicestershire farmers’ 
families who still make real Stiltons 
These are the Stiltons we stock. You 
will scarcely find their like elsewhere, 
for most “Stiltons” are now made in 
hissing factories. 

We seek them in farmsteads, where 
women sing at their work, and the men 
are knowledgeable in the laws of yes- 
terday—it means extra trouble to us, 
but the results are worth it. 


Can you, Mr. Copy Writer, im- 
agine the Copy Chief letting you 
say “real” and “hissing factories”? 


Let us consider HAM. 


It is not so easy to remain calm when 
writing on the subject of hams and 
their curing. Our own Mayforts and 
York hams treated with our secret 
recipe and cured in the fragrant smoke 
of Mahogany dust—they are glorious 
—much favoured in clubs and_ other 
places where eating is treated with re- 
spect. 

Of course we have other hams for 
other tastes. Bradenhams, cured black 
in molasses and quaint spices, each in 
its separate porcelain jar; or Sweet 
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Suffolks, cured in treacle and beer; 
Irish, with the tang of peat smoke S 
them; or delicate Virginia peach-fed 
hams. There are tales to tell about 
them all. What could be stranger than 
the —_. of how an astonished world 
discovered the priceless Bradenham re- 
cipe in the hands of an old old peasant 
Ww ianf 


\nd now this one: 


Butter from DEVON 


[It was a memorable day when we 
found the place where the sweetest but- 
ter in all von is made. r 

[t is deep in the heart of coombe, 
where cows stand sighing, knee-deep in 
meadow-sweet, beside a little trout 
stream that is too overgrown to fish. 
You may sit for hours and hear no 
sound but the murmur of rooks afar 
off. Sometimes you see the great red 
deer come down from the woods on 
the coombe-side to drink of an evenin: 
Less often you may hear an otter whistle 
in the pool. There is no such butter 
as comes from this blessed spot. The 
scent-laden soul of Devonshire is in 
every pound of it. 


And this: 


Turtle Soup 

When we speak of Turtle Soup our 
voice becomes very tender-—do not think 
us unmanly. We have in mind the 
spiced Turtle Soup we make for those 
who feast regally. As you gaze into 
its depths you see luscious calipee and 
morsels of calipash gleaming darkly 
through the soup, that is so rich and 
yet so wondrous clear. hen there is 
our special Turtle Soup, cleared of all 
heaviness and fat, that brings roses 
back to the cheeks of delicate people. 

Once a rival, maddened by oer. . 
came and spoke lightly of our Tu 
Soup. We killed It was aie 
of us, for we held no game license 
that season, but it shows we are not 
unmanly. 


Whipped cream. Or call it the 
milk of human kindness. It goes 
a long way in business—and even 
in advertising. 

I would rather retain some per- 
sonality and break a few rules 
than produce cold porridge. 





St. Louis “Star” Appoints 
George A. McDevitt Company 


The St. Louis, Mo., Star has ap- 
pointed the George A. McDevitt Com- 
pany, publishers’ representatives, to be 
its national advertising representatives. 


K. E. Reed Advanced by Fed- 
eral Radio 


<enneth E. Reed, sales manager of 
the Federal Radio Corporation, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has been made assistant to the 
president. 
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Selected Oregon Newspapers 
Elect 


At the first annual meeting of the 
Selected Oregon Newspapers held re- 
cently at Portland, the followi offi- 
cers is . President, "Sank 
Jenkins, gene Register; first vice- 
resident, Re ert W. Sawyer, Bend Bul- 
etin; second vice-president Arne Rae, 
Tillamook Herald; treasurer, Lucien 
Arant, Baker Herald and executive sec- 
retary, Arthur W. Stypes, Arthur W. 
ayom, Inc. 


Now The McKiernan Com- 


pany of Rockford 


The Rockford, Ill., division of Geo. 
F. McKiernan & Company, producers 
of, direct advertising, has changed its 
name to The McKiernan Company of 
Rockford to avoid confusion with 
Geo. F. McKiernan & Company, Chi- 
cago, a different ‘corporation. New 
officers of the Rockford company are: 
H. Reed, president, George M. Hodge, 
vice-president, 
ident and E, 





ohn Schuman, vice-pres- 
ade, secretary-treasurer. 





Appoints L. H. Waldron 
Agency 

The Consolidated Instrument Com- 
pany of America, New York, manu- 
facturer of airplane instruments, has 
appointed the L. H. Waldron Adver- 
tising Agency, New York, to direct its 
advertising account. Aviation trade 
paper and blications will 
used. 








S. W. Foran with Bennett 
Pump Company 


as ty’ W. Foran, formerly with the 
& hii Stevens Company, Grand 
Rapids, ich., advertising agency, has 
joined the sales department of the Ben- 
nett Pump Company, Muskegon, Mich. 


Joins Walter J. Benson 
Agency 
Albert A. Cacchione, for the last two 
yeas on the advertising staff of the 
hiladelphia Public Ledger, has joined 


the Walter J. Benson Company, adver- 
tising agency of that city. 


H. M. Feine with Burnham 
Agency 


H. M. Feine, formerly vice-president 
of Adams, Hildreth & Davis, Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has joined the Burnham 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New York. 


With “Town Tidings” 


Edwin H. Baer has joined the adver- 
tioing, ue 4. Town Tidings, Buffalo, 
was previously with the 

Republic etenel Company, of that 
city. 
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The new tempo.....Change..... 


avags with consequences to 


your business.....Color in kitchen cabinets.....New notes in 
design and decoration.....Two-car families.....Instalment sell- 


ing.....Short-line buying.....Dear money and 4-million share 


days.....Business hours lengthened by the airplane.....Inter- 
national trade balanced with tourists’ millions.....Change..... 
Change.....Change to be reckoned with. 

Never before has the need been so acute for the Magazine 
of Business that projects current situations forward.....that sees 
Today with the eyes of Tomorrow. 


25 Million People 
Can’t Be Wrong 


When 25 million people make up 
their minds that they want a change— 
when that many people demand new 
products, new sensations, new results 
—there are only two things an industry 
or business can do: meet the wish or 
look for the nearest exit. 

And there are 25 million new people 
—every 10 years. Their views are new, 
their tastes are new, their likes are new 
—and emphatic. 

How may you in your industry or 
your business prepare to meet the in- 
evitable demand for changes from on- 
coming generations? Charles F. Ket- 
—_ writes a thought-provoking 
article on this question in the October 
Magazine of Business, in which he draws 
richly from his experience as president 
of General Motors Research Corpora- 
tion. 

Read General Motors Budgets for Change 
by CHARLES F. KETTERING 


oy 
Why Tight Money? 
Why should business be asked to pay 


more for its commercial requirements 
than it has been accustomed to pay for 


many months past? What is the under- 
lying cause of credit stringency in the 
richest country in the world, the gold 
reserves of which a short time ago were 
a point of international discussion? 
What effect has the tremendous activ- 
ity in the Stock Exchange had on our 
credit facilities? Is it a critical situation? 
Can it be relieved? 

George E. Roberts, vice president, 
The National City Bank of New York, 
answers these questions for the business 
leader in the October issue of the 
Magazine of Business. Out of his years 
of experience and study and* with 
simple directness and easy comprehen- 
sion he presents a subject that is being 
decmeed wherever business men ask 
and answer the question “‘How’s Busi- 
ness?" 

Read Why This High Cost of Credit? 

by GEORGE E. ROBERTS 
Vice Pres., National City Bank of New York 


Testing Air Travel For Business 

Does flying really save the business 
man’s time? How much does weather 
interfere? How much does air travel 
cost? What future effece will aviation 
have on business? 

Out of a year of flying for business, 
44,327 air miles of line-of-duty travel, 
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R. L. Putman of the Magazine of Busi- 
ness answers these questions in the 
light of his own first hand experience 
in adapting the airplane to the travel 
needs of an executive in a typical 
business enterprise. 
Read Twelve Months of Flying for Business 
by R. L. PUTMAN 
= 


Soft Coal and the Sherman Act 


A timely subject this—an interesting 
discussion, presented by Honorable 
James J. Davis, U. S. Secretary of Labor. 
“The Sherman Act should be changed 
to meet present conditions,’’ declares 
the Secretary. Why? How? Where? Bus- 
iness leaders everywhere will want to 

Read Soft Coal and the Sherman Act 
by JAMES J. DAVIS. Secretary of Labor 


FASTER, FASTER, FAST#FP 





Other Timely Topics for the 
Decision Men of Business 


“The Four Big Unsettied Problems of Instalment 
Selling,” by Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman, of 
Columbia University. 


“Mysteries of Our International Balance Sheet,’ 
By Dr. Julius Klein, Director, U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


“This ‘Big Business’ Bugaboo,’ by Russell E 
Gardner, Jr., President, Gardner Motor Company. 


“Pioneer Days of a Great American Industry,"* by 
E. W. Rice, Jr., Honorary Chairman, General Electric 
Company, in collaboration with Samuel Crowther. 


“‘Is che Department Store Eliminating the Specialty 
Store 2°” by Paul C. Olsen, based on facts fiom the 
recent census of distribution by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. 


Barometric features of the Octobe: issue include 
“Business Indicators,"’ ‘‘The Underlying Trend of 
Business,"’ ‘The Business Weather Map,” “‘Keepin 
in Touch—with Finance—with Washingtoo—wi 
Transportation,” etc. 


With the issuance of the October Magazine of Business, 
Edward J. Mehren, vice-president and editorial director of 


McGraw-Hill publications, becomes 


editor. Mr. Mehren has 


at his command the greatest resources ever placed at the dis- 
posal of a business editor—the business contacts and friend- 
ships of all the Shaw and McGraw-Hill publications and 


their combined editorial staffs. 


the OCTOBER ISSUE of 





is now on the news stands 


Published by the A. W. SHAW Diwision 
of the McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
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The Retailer Is Being Educated by 
Direct Mail 


Manufacturers Are Teaching Retailers Many Things about Business 
in General and Their Own in Particular—All by Mail 


By A. H. Van Voris 


Retailer of Hardware, Housefurnishings and Sporting Goods 


[) ect MAIL has so many 
fascinating uses today. 

For example, in scanning a re- 
cent batch of direct-mail material 
that came to our store, quite aside 
from the distinct object of +im- 
pelling a sale of merchandise to 
the retailer, I find a type which 
may well be termed “the educa- 
tional.” 

That is, some of these pieces 
contain useful and instructive in- 
formation of various sorts con- 
cerning the purchase or sale of 
products known and stocked by us. 

Likewise much may be gleaned 
from other manufacturers whose 
products may not be stocked at 
the time by the retailer—informa- 
tion which tends to promote an 
investigation of new and profit- 
able lines. 

A very good example of the 
educational theme in connection 
with the purchase of goods comes 
from the John Deere Plow Com- 


pany. 

Its letter brings to attention the 
possibility within the retailer’s 
grasp of taking an extra discount 
—an added net earning. 

* * * 


Next, along an entirely different 
angle, comes a piece from the 
Sterling Wheelbarrow Company. 

This concerns a valuable sug- 
gestion about warehousing. 

The storage of wheelbarrows, 
in the ordinary sense of the term, 
is a problem for the retailer. The 
company’s suggestion is real sensi- 
ble and affords subject for serious 
thought by the retailer receiving it. 


Warehousing is no problem to the 
Sterling dealer. 

Sterling wheelbarrows can be shipped 
“knocked down” so that they occupy 
the smallest possible space in your 
warehouse. In this way, a full line of 
Sterlings takes up less space than a 
few wheelbarrows set up. 

you need them, they can be 


set up in a few minutes with a ham- 
mer, screw driver and wrench. No 
skilled labor is necessary. Fine work- 
manship and standardized construction 
make it easy to fit the parts together. 

A Sterling has the smallest possible 
number of parts—all interchangeable. 
Any part made for a particular model 
will Rt any Sterling wheelbarrow of 
that type. 

If you run into a customer who 
wants his order in a hurry, this easy 
warehousing is going to be worth money 
to you. And don’t forget the fact that 
the stockroom space saved is worth 
money to you all year ‘round. 


The suggestion in the above 
message is so practical that it is 
bound to have bountiful reception 
among retailer readers of this 
direct-mail piece. I like it for its 
sensible, businesslike grasp of one 
of the vital fundamentals of the 
retailer—storage space. It doesn’t 
call for much brain effort on the 
part of the dealer to appreciate the 
advisability of looking into this 
policy of the Sterling folks. 

The Atwater Kent Manufactur- 
ing Company has a_ twofold 
educational program for dealers. 
Again, this is being conducted by 
direct mail. 

First is a message from this 
company, coming through one of 
its jobbers in a nearby city, an- 
nouncing an Atwater Kent Deal- 
ers Convention. The object of this 
educational feature is to gather in 
all dealers served by this jobber 
and to convene with them on a 
given day, time being spent in busi- 
ness sessions with a modicum of 
social entertainment thrown in for 
good measure. I believe a similar 
direct-mail announcement of just 
such a dealer convention was is- 
sued in this manner last year, so, 
with this repetition, I judge the 
reception of the plan was a healthy 
one. 

The second educational feature 
employed Atwater Kent is a 
permanent dealer bulletin showing 
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numerous first-class window dis- 
plays, with comments on each dis- 
play at the bottom. 

Realizing that most dealers re- 
quire considerable prodding along 
the line of display, this company 
has used direct mail to broadcast 
this practical bulletin of thirty- 
two pages. Let’s glance at the 
cover page copy: 


Deater Winvow Disprays 


Atwater Kent dealers are taking great 
pride in their window displays. More 
and more they are realizing the value 
of window space, the need for unique- 
ness, and that the important factor in 
window decorating is quality. Some are 
devoting their entire window to rich 
living-room settings. Others are using 
Atwater Kent full-size posters as a 
background. Many have made use of 
the cut-out of the little girl tuning- in. 
Some are using wax figures. 

On the inside pages of this bulletin 
are illustrations of a variety of good 
displays from which you should be able 
to obtain some suggestions for your 
next trim on Atwater Kent Radio. 


The value of such a bulletin is 
real, not theoretical, for the illus- 
trations and comments in this “At- 
water Kent Dealer Bulletin” have 
a stimulating effect upon the 
dealer and encourage him to 
further and better efforts along 
the lines of window displays. 

The practical side is evidenced 
by the showing of windows that 
have actually been arranged by 
other retailers, for the name and 
location of each is given beneath 
each photograph. In the comments 
that follow any striking idea used 
in that particular display is em- 
phasized. 

Here is another informative 
theme by The Barrett Company. 

Frequently a retailer needs cer- 
tain merchandise very badly and 
needs it at once. Ordinary direct 
channels cause delay on account 
of distances involved, so this com- 
pany has used direct mail to sug- 
gest its nearest shipping point to 
all dealers in its respective group 
locations. 

Particularly when you are in a hurry 
will you find it convenient to use our 
Albany distributor, ........ They carry 
a full line of Barrett Products and are 
in a strategic position to offer you ve! 
excellent service—Shingles and Ro 
Roofings at factory prices. 


Keep them et = a when you get 
your next rush order. 
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You may want to make note of their 
telephone number ....... 


The above is helpful informa- 
tion and, realizing the importance 
of the subject brought forth, I 
consider it well worth citation as 
an example of educating the dealer 
ws direct mail. 

Next, I want to tell you about 
what Henry Disston and Sons 
have done, following the entirely 
natural assumption that the aver- 
age retailer of their saws has been 
looking upon the professional car- 
penter as his one best prospect. 

They are trying to break the 
dealer away from this notion of a 
narrowed field of prospects by 
pointing out an entirely new field 
for his development. 

Their idea is explained in this 
letter, sent to dealers: 


We asked ourselves this question. 

What can we do to increase the 
dealer’s sale of saws, tools and other 
regular stock items? 

e gave it a lot of thought and ar- 
rived at this logical answer: 

Stimulate men to build thin to 
work around home with tools—and you 
will increase tool sales. 

Then we set out to find a ~. Au 
get more men interested in building 
things and we believe we have suc- 
ceeded. 

The enclosed folder tells all about a 
new kind of window trim—one that 
enables you to give away FREE some- 
thing that men have always had to buy 
heretofore. 

More than that! 

It gets men working with tools; 
increases their desire for tools. 

Read about it. Get this unusual 
trim while it is new and most effective. 


In as much as the folder tells the 
story, you will be interested to 
know what the Disston company 
has hit upon to enlarge the field 
of prospects for every dealer using 
this new ‘window trim. 

This folder illustrates a window 
display set up in a store window; 
it gives complete information 
about the trim and how to use it. 
To give you the novelty of the 
idea back of it all, let me quote 
one brief paragraph from this 
folder : 


the is the Chart your customers 
ome. 

On one side, “How to Build a Hang- 
ing Bookcase.” On the “How 
to § puild a Smoking Stand.” The in- 
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° e e ee 55 TOWNS = and over 
AMILLION PEOPLE within 8 miles of 
PITTSBURGHS (Gity-County Building 


‘THROW a circle with an eight-mile radius 
around the City County Building 

of Pittsburgh. 

Technically you will encompass fifty-five towns 

and boroughs. 

Physically = will include just one compact, 

closely-built-up city of over a million people. 

A million people buying at the same stores, 

interested in the same things, reading ibe 

same newspaper. 

That’s Pittsburgh —today. 

Its purchasing power is a billion a month. 

Its industrial payroll alone exceeds two mil- 

lion dollars a day. Its bank clearings last year 

were over nine billion dollars. 

Per capita sales of Pittsburgh’s department 

stores are almost double those of any other 

city in the world. 


Nearly twenty thousand retail establishments 
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there, do an annual business of almost four 
hundred million dollars. 

Pittsburgh is the third largest food distribut- 
ing center in America. 


It is a market, rightly considered by every 
sales and advertising manager, as one of the 
richest in America, and as one of the most 
responsive to constructive advertising. 

Yet, unlike other sections of similar size, 
Pittsburgh is more easily reached by newspaper 
advertising — more thoroughly covered — and 
at less proportionate expense, because from 
an ‘advertising standpoint Pittsburgh is a one 
newspaper town. 

One at news r, The Pittsburgh Press, 
goes ato nine out of ten of the English-read- 
ing homes in the Pittsburgh district. 

The Pittsburgh Press will sell your merchan- 
dise —no matter what it is—quickly, economi- 
cally and satisfactorily. 
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These 55 Towns are Pittsburgh 
1 Aspinwall 17 Hays 29 Rankin 42 Wilkinsburg 
2 Avalon 18 Homestead 30 Redman Mills ia 
3 Bonksville 19 Ingram 31 Roselyn Townships 
4 Bellevue 20 Louperex Farms 43 Baldwin 
5 Ben Avon 21 McKees 32 Sharpsburg 44 Ke 
6 Braddock Rocks 33 Spring 45 Kilbuck 
7 Carnegie 22 Millvale Garden 46 Miffiin 
8 Crafton 23 Mt. Oliver 34 St. Clair 47 O'Hara 
9 Davis Island 24 Munhall 35 Swissvale 48 Penn 

10 Dormont 25 Neville 36 Terrace 49 Robinson 

11 Edgewood Island 37 Thornburg 50 Ross 

12 Emsworth 26 North 38 West Home- 51 Scott 

13 Etma jock stead 52 Shaler 

14 Evergreen 27 Pittock 39 West View 53 Stowe 

15 Fairhaven 28 Pittsburgh 40 Westwood 54 Union 

16 Greentree City 41 Whitaker 55 Wilkins 

All within 8 miles of Pittsburgh Courthouse 
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structions are simple and clear. At 
every step they tell just what saw and 
tools to use. Many will come back to 
you to make their purchases. 


A postcard is attached ready 
to mail, with a request for the 
display material, newspaper elec- 
tros and envelope stuffers. Per- 
sonally, I think the plan a pro- 
gressive one in having a distinct 
objective for the retailers’ desire 
to sell more tools to the house- 
holder, by removing a_ handicap- 
blinder and enlarging the field of 
salesmanship-vision. 

Let me present just one other 
example, received by a retail drug 
store. 

This folder was sent to drug- 
gists by the Illinois Glass Com- 
pany, maker of Diamond I bot- 
tles. 

Call this folder a selling-folder, 
if you like, but to me it is one of 
the soundest educators of the lot, 
bringing out the good points in 
favor of what seems to be a side- 
tracked department of the modern 
drug store—the prescription de- 
partment. In bringing out its good 
points, the druggist is urged to 
devote more thought to this de- 
partment. 

The title of this folder is: “How 
About a Splint for the Lame 
— Leg?” Which is followed 
ry: 


Are You Playing Favorites in Your 
Own Store? 

Really—no kidding—when all is said 
and done, isn’t the Prescription Depart- 
ment the “lame duck” in the average 
drug store? 

Isn’t less merchandising thought and 
effort expended on it than on prac- 
tically any other department you have? 

You push your soda fountain, cigar 
counter, candy line, rubber goods, toilet 
accessories, etc., etc., all the time. But 
the poor Prescription Department— 
most vital of all—goes unsung, un- 
heralded and unappreciated. : 

It is forced to shift for itself, pick- 
ing up what crumbs of trade come in. 
It is treated like a stepchild. 

And the reason for this apogrentiy 
is that most druggists take their a 
scription business for granted. ey 
feel it is a line which doesn’t lend it- 
self to expansion. They forget that 
within their own experience and mem- 
ory they can probably recall some store 
that ‘has built up an outstanding busi- 
ness on prescriptions by catering to 
this trade and going after it strong. 

Yes—the prescription counter needs 
to be merchandi just like cnything 
else—and that’s where the Seal 
Quality comes in. 
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Here is a copy of the “Seal oi 
Quality” which is to be placed on 
these Diamond I bottles for the 
prescription counter: 


A registered pharmacist has carefully 
filled this prescription according to your 
doctor’s instructions. Only pure drugs 


have m used and a “Diamond I” 
sterilized bottle adds to your pro- 
tection. 


Another page of copy in this 
businesslike folder touches on an- 
other angle of the druggist’s pre- 
scription department—the impres- 
sion given to local doctors. 


Wuat Do tHe Doctors Know Asout 
Your Prescription DEPARTMENT? 
Why not send out a series of letters 

to the doctors in your neighborhood 

soliciting their prescription business? 

Follow them up. Impress them with 
the fact that you are equipped and pre- 
pared to carry out their instructions 
carefully and completely. Name the 
well-known lines of drugs you handle. 
Tell them about the experience and 
ability of the registered men who nl! 
your prescriptions. Sell them on your 
Prescription Department and many will 
respond by sending patients to your 
store. 

And remember this—that once a cus- 
tomer is in your store he automatically 
subjects himself to the appeal of goods 
on display. He may come in for only 
an 85-cent prescription and depart with 
a half dozen purchases, leaving a 5- 
dollar bill in your Scotch Piano, 


Concluding with this last speci- 
men, which although concerning 
another line of retail business than 
my own, appeals to me as con- 
taining a positive educational 
prompting for the retail druggist, 
I think you will agree that there 
does exist an opportunity which 
may well be grasped by many 
manufacturers. 

The more the retailer can learn 
about business in general, and par- 
ticularly about his own business, 
the better business man will he be 
and this desirable situation will in- 
evitably prove profitable alike to 
retailer and manufacturer. 





New Accounts for New 
Orleans Agency 


The Louisiana State Rice Milling 
Co., Inc., maker of Water Maid rice, 
and the Foster Manufacturing Com- 
pany, maker of awnings, both of New 
Orleans, have appointed the Fitzgerald 
Advertising Agency, Inc., of that city, 
to direct their advertising accounts. 
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An example of advertising in the “Home Building Section.” Each page 
advertisement in four colors will face an editorial page in four colors, 
illustrating a popular home in full color with floor plans and descriptions. 


Advertise to the Building 
Field in Full Color 


Becnininc with the January number, BUILDING AGE offers 
to advertisers of the building field a “Home Building Section” in 
four-color process printing on high-grade special paper. This sec- 
tion contains editorial pages featuring full-color illustrations of 
popular, modern homes with complete floor plans and brief de- 
scriptions. It is aimed at the Contractor and Builder, who in turn 
will show it to the consumer, and it will be studied closely by all 
of these important factors in selecting materials. A limited num- 
ber of four-color advertising pages will be included. Each adver- 
tisement will face an sii oa also in full color. The adver- 
tising tie-up is extraordinarily effective. Limited to full pages. 


Flat rate of $750.00 a page, advertisers to supply plates. Closing 
date 10th of second month preceding date of issue. January 
forms close November 10th. 


BuildingAge 


DIVISION OF NATIONAL TRADE JOURNALS Jac 


243 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 


LARGEST NET PAID CIRCULATION (A. B. C.) IN THE 
BUILDING FIELD 
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In 6000 towns and cities, 


this new Bell System service is now ready 


to tell 12,000,000 consumers where 


to buy your product 











Under your trade-mark, consumers find 
your nearest local dealer. 


“WHERE can I buy it?” won- 
ders the consumer as she reads 
a national advertisement. 

National advertisers have 
long realized that they could 
increase the efficiency of their 
dollars if they could direct con- 
sumers without delay to stores 
handling their product. 

Now a new Bell service 
makes this possible. Consum- 
ers may read in the advertise- 
ments of the manufacturer 


who has availed himself of the 
new Bell service this phrase: 
Your nearest dealer is listed 





“WHERE TO BUY IT” 


in your “Where to Buy It” 
classified telephone directory 
under the heading 

And, consulting the “Where 
to Buy It” service in the classi- 
fied telephone directories in 
each city, will find, under the 
trade-mark of the advertised 
product, the dealers who han- 
dle it. 

When a national manufac- 
turer contracts for service in 
the entire edition of the Bell 
System directories, the name of 
his product, trade-mark, and 
list of local dealers will appear 
in 6000 of the most important 
cities and towns (and their 
suburbs ) of the United States 

. . in directories totaling a 
circulation of 12,000,000 every 
six months. 

As soon as the “Where to 
Buy It” slogan appears in your 
advertising, you have bought a 
guide that will lead your po- 
tential customers to the right 
stores—at reasonable cost. 

To insure a complete service 
the manufacturer may buy both 
trade-mark heading and dealer 
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Furniture Mapaloes 


Co-ceer Work Shops factory 


DiPietro Rocce 7 Che! 
Federal Willow Furn Mfg Co 


QRAVEY 2 1 63 Was be 
lazer L 9 Theodo 


Gainaday Washing Machines 


Fastest washer built. 


or break buttons, 


“WHERE TO BUY IT” 


VLVESTER 
GAHN & ERICKSON 4 ine 


Garage Builders 





(See Advertisement. Next ron 





1783 Wash bees Ba 
tea bor 3a328 


68 Alford ena ston- rie 
§ cock-3764 
Sadeocsevsed "TAL bot-5396 


Noiseless in operation. 
Perfect -mechanical 
construction. Semi-soft 
rolls will not tear off 


aalgeree. HERVEY F INC... .ASP nwll-5929 
47 Draper Dor .COL mbia-5259 
478 Mass ev. ARL intn-4323 


HIND J 45 Milk........ LIB erty-4054 
JENKINS ANDERSON 


jagazine HIG hinds- aoe 
MURTFELDT WA co 17Summer. HAN cock-8725 


Adams & D 2 Payette........ HAN cock-3134 
Allston Uoboltrng hig 346 Camb. .STA dium-0474 
Gadedbeos HIG hinds-1397 

— Hyman or Shewt HAN cock-8420 s 
R 327 Camb......... HAY mkt-3966 


Products are listed 


Barrows & Co inc 40 Central... .HUB bard-6575 

Brooks Skinner Co tne Bryant...” GRA nite-S090 alphabetically under 

oun a ae Advertisement 1 This Page) on their own names. The 

os intn- ~— 

Connolly Sylvester 47 Draper Dor.COL mhia-5259 section of a a 
$01 160 Tenean, rae bet 8678 reproduced here is 

Losordo Frank 35 Pk-1215 about five-eighths ac- 








tual size, 





listings. But if he desires, the 
individual dealers may buy their 
own listings. 

We will acquaint the public 
with the value of this service 
by advertisements in The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, The Liter- 
ary Digest and newspapers 
throughout the country. 

The service is thoroughly 
flexible. It can be used to best 
advantage, of course, nation- 
ally. For those whose distribu- 
tion is limited, however, sec- 
tional listings are available, or 
listings in metropolitan centers 
or rural trading areas. 

The service already features 
many nationally known prod- 
ucts. Will the name of your 
product, trade-mark and deal- 
ers be in the next editions? 

Call the business office of 
your Bell Company today. Or 


write the Directory Advertising 
Manager, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, 195 
Broadway, New York City. 











National advertisers can now simplify 
the consumer's search for dealers who 
handle their products. 


rerepxont DIRECTORY 











Setting the Layout Stage with the 
Product Itself as a Back Drop 


Interesting Pictorial Effects Secured When a Pattern Background Is Made 
from Reproduction of the Advertised Article 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


HE setting of an advertisement 

has always been an interesting 
problem to both the advertiser and 
the creator of the campaign. 
White space may be looked upon 
as a stage. How is that 
stage to be supplied with 
life, animation, atmosphere 
and originality? 

The background, which 
is actually the “back drop” 
of the stage, becomes, 
therefore, an exceedingly 
important consideration. It 
is impossible to set down 
fixed rules of procedure. 
Each advertisement is a 
new “show” in itself and 
calls for highly individual- 
ized manipulation. 

Happening in on a dress 
rehearsal at a New York 
theater recently, I was im- 
pressed by the viewpoint 
of the executive heads in 





minimized the importance of the 
two figures. They were lost in 
a maze of scenery. Five days later 
I saw the same scene rehearsed 
under entirely new conditions. The 


a For Safety and Saving 


Build with 


charge: A fantastic fea- 
ture was being tried out 
in which two costumed 
figures, a man and a wo- 
man, danced and sang a 
story of Old Japan against 
the most pretentious of 





Every possible ard to fre protection in the hom: 
is of vital importance to home makers. Wheels lag 
national advertising 1s drawing nation-wide 
attention co the fact that walls and ceilings can 
be made fire-safe at 00 additional cost, through 
the use of Wheeling Arch Lach 

Arch Lath has the ri; pieecumone 
mel. te is easy to ha Sealine © erect, easy to 
plaster—saves money on both plaster and 

08 com 

Arch Lath, dee to its screntitic arch design. takes 

aly the correct amount of plaster for perfec 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
Dente: Mew York. Pesinduiphin. Chacage, Minaenpatin th Lowe, Kamas Cap. ( 


od the 

apphed withour removing scal- 
folding 

Arch Lath fills « definsce build- 











background settings. It 
was said, and I can well 
believe it, that the scenery 








for this beautiful act cost 
in the neighborhood of 
$5,000. There were solidly 
constructed pieces, archi- 
tectural wings, imitation shrubbery 
and three exquisite cherry trees in 
full bloom. 

But an exasperatingly opinion- 
ated stage manager would have 
none of it. Sitting back in the 
shadowy orchestra, he called a 
sudden halt to the proceedings. 
There would have to be a new 
stage set. This one was much too 
fussy, too complicated, too clut- 
tered with detail. A fine achieve- 


ment in itself, its over-elaboration 





THE ILLUSTRATION 
TINCTIVE BACK DROP WHICH 
THAN A SECTION OF METAL LATH 
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IS SUPERIMPOSED ON A DIS 
IS NOTHING MORE 


stage set was simplicity itself—a 
single rich drape of silk patterned 
with Japanese symbols in dull gold. 
Now the actors could hold their 
own. Their costumes, their voices, 
their characterizations, really meant 
something. Audience concentra- 
tion was possible; whereas, before, 
there would have existed a scatter- 
ing of vision. It was now im- 
measurably better. 

Advertisers have found that this 
same condition holds good with 
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Headquarters of 
“Orient” System! 


The Santa Fe’s newly acquired 735 miles of 
rail line from Wichita, Kansas to Alpine, 
Texas will be administered from Amarillo ; 
and freight to and from “Orient” points 
will be concentrated through this city from 
which rail lines now radiate in eight di- 
rections to serve the 110 towns and 
533,478 people of the trade territory. 


ONE NEWSPAPER EFFECTIVELY 
COVERS THIS RICH MARKET! 


Far from the influence of outside metropolitan 
dailies, the citizens of Amarillo and the Texas 
Panhandle are best reached with news about 
merchandise through the 


AMARILLO 
GLOBE-NEWS 


MORNING—EVENING— 
SUNDAY 


National Rep- 
resentatives: 
TEXAS DAILY 
PRESS LEAGUE 


Kansas City 
New York 

Chicago 
Dallas 



































“oe — 


? 
New $1,200,000 Santa Fe .% 
R. R. General Office Build- 3 
ing now under construction 
at Amarillo to meet the 
wing Southwestern admin- £ 






istrative needs of the system. & 
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18,000,000 
reached overnight 
70,000,000 
reached in % hours 





Send for this Booklet! 

It contains the fundamental 
facts about Atlanta asa location 
for your Southern branch. 
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Southern Distribution 
in 
Distribution City 


Wauen you present national sales 
plans to your clients, base your distribution 
methods on branch offices in New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco and 
Atlanta. From those five points you can 
cover the country adequately under modern 
merchandising conditions. 


Without at least that many branches, you 
cannot do it efficiently. 


Atlanta is Distribution City to the South. 
A web of transportation centers here,—mak- 
ing it the point from which men and mer- 
chandise may be most efficiently routed 
over the rich territory. 


If your clients are to get full volume out 
of America’s fastest growing market—center 
Southern distribution in Distribution City. 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
157 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


ATLAN cA 


éadustriai Headquarters Of the South — 
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Before the 
“Bo rd of; Strategy — 









The ATLANTA ime: Wins! 


Mercnanpisinc today concerns itself with 
“selective markets.” When the facts are marshalled, and 
placed before sales executives, this conclusion stands out: 
Atlanta is one of the most favorable markets in the United 
States, and outstanding in the South, for sales effort this 
fall and winter! 


While retail trade in the United States was aver- 
aging 3% above normal volume this summer 
(Federal Reserve Reports, taking 1923-25 sales as 
normal), Atlanta was 22% above normal, And 
only one of the 38 principal cities in the entire 
country exceeded Atlanta’s local advertising line- 
age gain for the first six months of 1928! 


This active market condition means volume sales for 
manufacturers who go after business aggressively. It means 
sales at minimum cost, and greatest results from an ad- 
vertising investment. 

Decide, now, to push sales in Atlanta. The market 
is right here—and you can sell it through The 
Constitution! 


Why there’s “Better Buying” in ATLANTA 


Crop money is coming in; everyone is benefiting from the added 
buying power! Big construction jobs are under way, including 
Shrine ie, new city hall, schools and i 
more than $6,850,000. Removal to Atlanta of cccounting de- 
partment of Southern Railway on October 1 brings nearly 5,000 
more people here! Reach thie growing, going market h 
its sldeet a and first newspaper. 








Advertising Representatives: 


Eastern Western 
STORY, BROOKS AND FINLEY CONE, ROTHENBERG AND NOEE 
Pershing Square Bldg., NEW YORK 360 N. Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO 
Pacific Coast 


R. J. BIDWELL & COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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the laying out of a campaign. 
Over-elaborated back drops tend to 
confuse, and to diffuse interest. 
The foreground “actors” are often 
swamped in too much detail. 

This brings us to an inspection 
of the use of the product itself as 
a setting for other illustrative 
features and the text. Pro- 
nouncedly important prog- 
ress has been made in- the 
handling of such _back- 
grounds. The more success- 
ful campaigns are likely to 
be found in trade magazines 
and in industrial periodicals, 
where the thing advertised 
lends itself to such han- 
dling. 

The really surprising fact 
is that some exceedingly 
homely and commonplace 
products are transformed 
when made into pattern 
back drops. It is the skill- 
ful repetition of units that 
gives artistic value to the 
composition. Ordinary fire- 
brick might, for example, be 
considered inartistic back- 
ground subject matter if a 
single section were repro- 
duced. But photograph a 
large area of the brick under 
scientific lighting conditions, 
and it becomes an attractive 
“design.” 

A section of metal lath 
made into a background for 
a magazine page, as is done 
for Wheeling Arch Lath, 
seems to become actually 
beautiful in a pattern sense, es- 
pecially when mortises are fitted 
into it and attractive illustrations 
are superimposed. Why all this 
frantic search for thoroughly orig- 
inal background effects when the 
product itself may offer the most 
satisfactory answer? 

And such backgrounds have a 
commercial value. They are much 
more than atmosrhere. They are 
idea backgrounds of the most 
practical of all kinds. If the metal 
lath, as mentioned above, had been 
shown actual size in relation to 
a room, the detail would have been 
almost completely lost. As a back- 
ground, it could be reproduced ex- 
actly as it is, with no reduction 
whatsoever. 
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A BACKGROUND MADE FROM A SECTION 
ROOF SERVES AS THE ONLY ILLUSTRATION IN THIS 
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The H. B. Wiggin’s Sons 
Company, advertising in building 
and architectural periodicals, has 
formed all backgrounds of re- 
markable photographs of areas of 
its Rufkote plastic stone. These 
surfaces are dappled, elusive, ir- 
regular. When visioned, in the 


See Sweet's, page A 450. 
KNICKERBOCKER SLATE 
Corp. 


E_ J. Johnson, President 


355 W. 26th St., New York 





OF A SLATE 


ADVERTISEMENT 


original, the eye does not see any 
great special virtue as illustrative 
background material. But the 
camera print is an entirely differ- 
ent matter. The advertiser has 
gone on to a second point of orig- 
inality by having illustrations, con- 
taining figures, worked into plastic 
stone and also photographed: Thus 
thé entire advertisement echoes 
the atmosphere of the product. 

It is by no means an easy mat- 
ter to photograph subjects of this 
kind. Sometimes the product, such 
as slate or stucco or wire» mesh 
or brick or plastic stone, is plated 
at an angle before the camera,‘in 
order to catch reflections of ‘light 
thrown upon it from the oppo- 
site direction. Contrast is very 
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essential and a head-on, full-front 
view might not offer the same 
possibilities to the camera man. 

It is sometimes necessary to 
glaze over a surface with var- 
nish. This seems to assist the 
camera, and to increase the possi- 
bilities of contrast of light and 
shade. In a series of slate 
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mounted, side by side, to cover the 
entire area of advertising space 
Then mortises for type, in unusual 
shapes, were placed over them 
pieces of white paper being used 
for the purpose, mounted with 
rubber cement. This did not in 
any way mar the surface of the 





backgrounds, the first nega- 
tives were a _ disappoint- 
ment. So the photographer 
dashed the pieces with 
water and then made his 
pictures. They were ex- 
cellent. 

It is entirely practical to 
use the product-background 
One concern, the Recora 
Paint Company, featuring 
a mortar stain which is 
placed over stucco work, 
uses the silhouettes of 
relevant things, such as 
brushes, trowels, etc. They 
provide an added novelty 
to the layouts, of course. 

Metal, when photo- 
graphed and slightly en- 
larged, presents unique and 
distinctive pattern features, 
as do many woods. In al- 
most every instance, what- 
ever the background sub- 
ject, a slight enlargement 
is beneficial. Then the eye 
is in a position to grasp 
heretofore unknown fac- 
tors of intricate detail. 

The camera, as an in- 
valuable assistant in such 
pictorial programs, develops 
an almost uncanny eye for un- 
suspected charm of technique. 
Not a week ago, a series was 
being planned for building and 
architectural magazines, which 
called for backgrounds formed of 
sections of ordinary concrete floor- 
ing. It seemed incredible that 
there would be sufficient atmos- 
phere in these settings to justify 
the idea. We doubted that any- 
thing could be made from it. 

But the layout man took his 
scheme further. The backgrounds 
were actually comparison pictures. 
One-half was composed of poor 
cement floors, while contrasting 
with them were the company’s own 
floors of evenly grained concrete. 

The two photographs were 


FLOORS AS A BACKGROUND, 
PRESENTS 


From photograph of floors side by side—Otympia Sports Arena, Detroit, Mich. 
=" cw Lineetl 


One of the 52 


Facts 
Were Specified 





BETTER CONCRETE FLOORS 


BY USING CONTRASTING PHOTOGRAPHS OF CONCRETE 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
MORE DETAIL THAN SMALLER PHOTO- 
GRAPHS WOULD PERMIT 


camera prints. They could be 
used for other purposes, later on. 
It was only necessary to pull up 
the rubber-held paper mortises, 
and to wipe off headlines which 
had been superimposed across the 
surface of the photographs, these 
lettered headings have been painted 
on with lamoblack. 

If the advertising department, 
later on, desired other composi- 
tions, or if the same photographs 
were needed for catalog work, they 
were to be found in the art de- 
partment files, in perfect condi- 
tion. It is never necessary, in 
constructing an advertisement with 
a photogravhic background, to cut 
the prints or to mutilate them. 

But I started out to relate that 
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E daily average net-paid 
é circulation of the New York 
Telegram for the six-month pe- 
riod ending Sept. 30, 1928, was 





233.078 


This is a gain of 26,190 over 
the previous six-month period 





and is the largest circulation 
ever attained by this newspaper. 


Under Scripps-Howard ownership the 
New York Telegram is making steady 
progress — building a large and responsive 
circulation with no inducement 
offered other than sheer 


editorial quality. 
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mere slabs of concrete flooring 
made a handsome appearance as 
background decoration, when not 
one person in a thousand would 
suspect this to be so. 

Why were these settings for the 
advertising stage so interesting and 
appealing to the eye? They were 
photographed by an expert, who 
knew the value of lighting effects. 
The most minute details of the 
concrete texture, good and bad, 
were brought out and elaborated 
into pattern effects. 

The original prints were not 
used. Enlargements were made 
from the negatives. This meant 
a more open, porous and conspic- 
uous graining which would have 
been less evident in actual size. It 
is often necessary to resort to this 
little camera trick, a fact not uni- 
versally known. 

To dilate a grain, a pattern, a 
fabric, a texture, is to increase its 
“design interest.” Have you ever 
jooked through a microscope at 
different objects, surfaces and fab- 
rics? If so, you will recall the 


amazing patterns thus brought to 


view. Look at a piece of grained 
wood through an enlarging glass, 
and an entirely different impres- 
sion of it is gained. I don’t want 
to convey the idea that the true 
character of the original is un- 
duly tampered with. There is ex- 
aggeration of detail, yes, but the 
true atmosphere of this original 
must be preserved. You merely 
see it appreciably enlarged and it 

is fascinatingly interesting, whether 
it be a piece of linen or a drop of 
magnified water. 

In enlarging a photograph of 
any such surface as the one men- 
tioned, the identity of the product 
is by no means tampered with. 
The eye sees it as it is, but as if 
with a far more powerful human 
lens. The camera, in its own 
right, visions with more detail, I 
imagine, than is true of the aver- 
age eye. 

Look at a section of slate roof. 
It is quite ordinary, you will say. 
This is because your eyes refuse 
to be bothered with the tiny fac- 
tors of detail. You are prejudiced, 
to begin with. It is just a piece of 
slate. Why bother with it? 

The camera is less superficial, 
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less disinterested. It must catch 
every fragment of detail, every 
shadow, every flash and pin-point 
of light. This one section of slate 
roofing material may be as complex 
in its detail pattern as the most 
prodigal piece of decorative de- 
signing. 

An advertiser has been using 
backgrounds formed of photo- 
graphed slate areas, on roofs and 
on other parts of buildings. A 
photographer was also supplied 
with sections direct from the plant. 
They were far more interesting 
to the eye than you would ever 
imagine. 

The reason might not be easily 
apparent. It is to be found in the 
explanation given above, namely, 
the camera sets down more detail 
than the human eye is willing to 
absorb. Such detail is imprisoned 
on the plate and transferred to 
the advertisement. Irregularities 
and convolutions which may have 
seemed rather unimportant and in- 
artistic as you saw them in the 
slate itself are transformed by the 
camera. They now take on back- 
ground atmosphere. They mean 
something, aside from correctly 
illustrating the article sold. 

Enlarge a photograph of this 
character, say by half, and it be- 
comes all the more interesting. 
One of the most surprising and 
beautiful patterns I have seen in 
recent years was an enlarged sec- 
tion of a piece of stucco work, 
made from an actual size print. 
There was all the mysterious lure 
of those pictures one sees of the 
surface of the moon, as photo- 
dm gen through the observatory 
ens. 

It may be expedient to make 
original drawings if the camera 
fails to produce an artistic effect. 
In such instances, a silver-print 
can be made from the weak pho- 
tograph, and the artist goes over 
this in pen and ink. After bleach- 
ing the print, tones can be washed 
in which simplify the texture and 
even up the area color, which may 
have been mottled before. 


The Kirby-Cogeshall Company, Mil- 
waukee, maker of advertising store dis- 
plays, has bought the Common Sense 
Novelty Company, Chicago. 
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DeDeDeDo 7“; 


“Make outdoor 
advertising pay 
the advertiser!”’ 
That’s the Packer 
idea—the idea that 
in a comparatively 
short time has 
built the Packer 
organization from 
insignificance to 
the largest of its 
kind in the world. 


PACKER ADVERTISING CORP. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


President 
THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE OUTDOOR 
OPERATING COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


YP QGP GPG Gry 
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YQ nnouncingd 


GEORGE C. 
SHERMAN CO. 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 


183 Madison Avenue 
(At 34th Street) 


NEW YORK 


i i ie 


President 
GEORGE C. SHERMAN 


Founder and President, twenty-five years ago, of 
Sherman & Bryan, Inc. President for eight 
years of Sherman & Lebair, Inc. (now 2 

solved). President, since its inception, of the 


National Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Inc. 








Sec 


forn 
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Vice-President and Gen. Manager 
FRANCIS DE WITT 
for four years, vice-president of 
Sherman & Lebair, Inc. 
(now dissolved) 


Vice-Pres. in charge of copy and plans 
A. RAYMOND HOPPER 
formerly vice-president of 
Sherman & Lebair, Inc. 
(now dissolved) 


Vice-President and Acct. Executive 
RAYMOND F. DEVINE 
formerly account executive of 

Sherman & Lebair, Inc. 
(now dissolved) 


Treasurer and Space Buyer 
JOSEPH BURLANDO 
formerly assistant treasurer of 

Sherman & Lebair, Inc. 

(now dissolved) 


Secretary and Director of Production 
ARTHUR G. MONTAGNE 
formerly secy. and dir. of production 
Sherman & Lebair, Inc. 
(now dissolved) 








Same Address 
Same Offices 
Same Telephone 
Number 


as of 


SHERMAN 
& LEBAIR, 


Inc. 


(now dissolved) 


183 Madison Ave. 
Ashland 9464 
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Net paid circulation of 
The Reading Times is 
now in excess of 


39,000 


A gain of 7,000 since 
January 1st, 1928 


Since no Reading newspaper 
has ever attained 40,000 
audited net paid circulation 
(figures from A.B.C. auditors’ 
reports) it is apparent that the 
Times is rapidly approaching 
a position of dominance in 
Reading, Pa. 


The Reading Times 


A.B.C. Member Reading, Pa. Line Rate 9c Flat 


* Represented in the national field by the 
E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
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Why Sales Managers Remain 
Sales Managers 


Too Many Sales Executives Confine Their Interest Exclusively to 
Their Own Department 


By F. E. Barth 


Vice-President, Graton & Knight Company 


A FEW years ago, when I was 
sales manager of the Graton & 
Knight Company, I read an inter- 
esting article regarding the presi- 
dents and general managers of 
large corporations who had been 
appointed in the last few years, 
and from what divisions of the 
business they had been picked. I 
was surprised to note that very 
few came from the sales end. 

I have worked in every division of 
the business—factory, office, finan- 
cial, and sales—and to be abso- 
lutely frank, I must say that the 
job of sales manager is certainly 
the hardest, the most discouraging 
and harassing job of all—not to 
mention the fact that it is practi- 
cally fatal to home life. There- 
fore, when I read this article, I 
was somewhat disturbed, because 
I certainly did not wish to be sales 
manager the rest of my life. 

The sales manager is so busy di- 
recting his salesmen, worrying 
about his customers, thinking up 
how to change prospects into cus- 
tomers, and worrying generally 
about competition, that he feels he 
has very little time in which to be- 
come well acquainted with details 
in his business other than those in- 
volving sales. In this age of ter- 
rific competition and craving for 
volume, we nearly forget that all 
the sales in the world are useless 
unless they are made on the basis 
of a fair profit. The sales man- 
ager will immediately become a big- 
ger and broader-visioned man when 
he studies the balance sheets and 
profit-and-loss statements of his 
company, and later, studies the costs 
that make up the profit-and-loss 
statement. Few men on the sales 
end know anything about book- 
An address recently delivered at 
Springfield before the Sales Managers’ 
Club of Central Massachusetts. 


keeping and accounting. They feel 
that balance sheets and profit-and- 
loss statements are highly techni- 
cal, and, therefore, they congratu- 
late themselves that they do not 
have to bother with them. 

It may take a technically trained 
man to compile these statements, 
but any business man should be 
able to understand them. They are 
no more complicated and technical 
than other reports that the sales 
manager gets from the accounting 
department, such as those show- 
ing sales by various commodities, 
and detailed expenses by salesmen. 
A thorough detailed knowledge of 
costs—and by detailed I mean raw 
material cost, direct labor, and 
overhead cost—will not only give 
the sales manager a better knowl- 
edge of how his own goods are 
manufactured than he ever had be- 
fore, but will put him in a better 
position to sell when the competi- 
tion is on a purely price basis, 
since by the spread in price, he can 
more easily tell whether the com- 
petitor is cheapening his product 
by less workmanship—or saving in 
direct labor—substituting a poorer 
raw material—or if the price is 
very much out of line, whether the 
competitor may perhaps have no 
knowledge of his cost. 

It is not at all my intention to 
go into costs in detail, but simply 
to point out a few of the more 
important factors that sales man- 
agers could well afford to study. 
From the point of view of this dis- 
cussion, it might be well to divide 
costs into two divisions: 

One, cost of standard articles, 
the prices of which are not often 
changed, and then only if there is 
a perceptible difference in the cost 
of manufacture, usually on account 
of change of raw material prices; 
and the other, cost of commodities 
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THE NEW IMPORTANCE 
OF THE NEW WORLD 
WE’RE LIVING IN 


e 


NTELLIGENT people everywhere feel a new sense of 
I participation in the work of the world. In busi- 
ness—new processes of manufacturing; new markets; 
new conditions of financing. In science—new dis- 
coveries touching health, industry. In education— 
new principles. In religion—a reconciliation to be 
made with science and the new living standard. In 
politics a new relation between government and the 
individual; between government and business. In the 
arts—a new feeling in new art forms. 


In every phase of human life there is change—change 
that touches the individual in a thousand ways. 
What wonder that what is going on in the world now 
interests the individual as something personal to 
him? 


The more the individual counts, the more active his 
part in doing things, the more certain it is that his 
interests are expanding, that the work of the world 
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touches his thinking and the conduct of his life. 
As a doer, he seeks, needs,—Facts. 


It is the aim and purpose of the new World’s Work 
to Provide Facts for Doers. 


The new and larger format of World’s Work begin- 
ning with the January number will speak for itself. 
In the new standard size, 9”x12”, it will have beauty 
and distinction. But the new size and format will 
after all, be only the symbol and expression of a new 
editorial impulse. And the expanded World’s Work, 
under the editorial leadership of Barton Currie; will 
reach further into the world’s work for facts; will 


project itself further into the interests of people who 
work in the world. 


Until December 1st, advertisers may place or- 

ders for a minimum of three insertions at the 

old small page rate of $450, through August, 
1929. 


WORLD’S WORK 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, INC. 
Publishers, Garden City, N. Y. 
New York: 244 Madison Ave. 


Boston: Park Square Bldg. Cuicaco: People’s Gas Bldg 
Arianta: Glenn Bldg. Santa Barpara, Cat. 
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9s down through the 


beautiful Shenandoah Valley of Virginia and Maryland, 
and on into North Carolina—“The Land Of The Sky’— 
view mile after mile of apple and peach trees, and you'll 
say—“These are great fruit states.” 


You will pass enroute vast herds of dairy and beef cattle, 
stock farms where blue-bloods of the turf are raised and 
you'll think of it as a livestock country . . . on, past 
fields of growing tobacco, perfected by careful breeding 
beyond anything that Jean Nicot or Sir Walter Raleigh 
ever knew, and you'll say, “Why, this is a tobacco 
country.” 








Visit the Tidewater section—the Eastern Shore, and im- 
mediately it becomes a potato center, where the world 
revolves around the Irish cobbler, tomatoes and other 
truck crops. 





Few, if any, regions have such a diversified agriculture. 
Two hundred thousand farmers in this favored land find 
in The Southern Planter the things that help them most. 
THE SOUTHERN PLANTER, Richmond, Va., Estab- 
lished 1840. Riddle & Young Co., Special Representa- 
tives: Chicago, New York, Kansas City, Atlanta. 





It might be worth money to you to know 
more about this territory. Write for a copy 
of “‘The Southern Planter and Its Terri- 
tory.”’ Full of eye-opening facts. 


a 





Py veh the ‘Southern Planter 
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which are not standard, usually 
made to order, and the price fig- 
ured at the time the order is placed. 

Let us first of all consider the 
cost of standard articles. Prob- 
ibly one reason for the lack of 
interest in costs from the point of 
ales managers is that every one of 
them has had an experience like 
the following instance: 

Taking some standard product 
that you have been producing for 
years and years, and one that you 
have just re-priced, you have been 
told by the cost department man- 
ager that you would make a cer- 
tain percentage of gross profit— 
let us say 30 per cent. Next 
month, you check up on profits and 
possibly you may find a gross profit 
of only 20 per cent. You feel 
that your thought that the cost de- 
partment and all its costs are use- 
less, is absolutely correct. 

However, it is on an occasion 
like this that you can learn more 
about costs than at pretty nearly 
any other time. Have the cost 
department analyze for you the 
cost which showed a 20 per cent 
profit, and compare it with their 
estimate of a 30 per cent gross 
profit. First of all, you will find 
that it takes a long time before 
you actually realize 100 per cent on 
an increase in price, if the price 
has been increased.. A decrease in 
price, however, is usually reflected 
in the profit immediately. 

You must also remember that 
unless your company has a cost 
system based on standard costs, the 
costs as shown on the profit and 
loss statement are the actual costs 
of the goods sold, as far as this 
can be determined, and it is quite 
possible that the goods sold this 
month were made from raw ma- 
terial that had been bought six 
months or a year ago; its price 
then may have been materially dif- 
ferent from what it was a month 
ago when the cost department gave 
you an estimate. Labor and over- 
head figures also fluctuate from 
month to month, so that where the 
cost department, in giving you 
an estimate, can give you only an 
average, it is hardly possible that 
actual conditions will ever be the 
same as that estimate. 

Every sales manager should ob- 
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tain from the cost department a de- 
tailed cost sheet, pertaining to at 
least a few of the more important 
standard commodities, showing raw 
material costs, labor costs (by 
operations if possible), and over- 
head costs. If any item looks high 
to the sales manager, it would be 
the best thing. in the world for 
him to check up such an item. If 
the raw material looks high to him, 
let him check it up with the market 
as a whole, and learn all about 
the different types of raw mate- 
rial that may possibly be used in 
his products. If any direct labor 
charge on any operation looks high, 
let him go out in the plant and 
watch that particular operation. If 
the overhead seems high—and that 
always seems high—have the cost 
department show what the over- 
head is made up of. 

From a theoretical point of view, 
there is, of course, no difference in 
determining costs on standard ar- 
ticles and those made to order. I 
am simply making this division 
here since the standard article, be- 
cause it is standard, can more 
easily be compared from month to 
month and year to year than the 
special product. In a standard ar- 
ticle, if a loss, or insufficient profit, 
is shown (due to error in pricing, 
either because of wrong figuring 
or wrong manufacturing), it can 
be corrected by changing methods 
of manufacture or changing’ sell- 
ing price; in a special product, if 
it shows an insufficient profit, the 
water has gone over the dam, since 
it is possible that no order for 
the same article may again be re- 
ceived. 

Companies that sell standardized 
lines and also make special prod- 
ucts often consider the special prod- 
ucts as additional business that 
help keep the plant running, and, 
therefore, are ready to take such 
business at low profit or at no 
profit at all. In this connection, I 
want to point out briefly some of 
the fallacies regarding overhead 
and selling expense when business 
of this type is taken at very small 
profit. 

In taking some of this special 
business, many companies are quite 
ready to eliminate their factory 
overhead and their selling expense 








when figuring costs, since they 
claim that they would “have this 
expense anyway.” It is needless 
for me to point out here that if 
a large amount of business were 
taken on the basis that we would 
“have the selling expense anyway?’ 
the company would soon find out 
that because we “have the selling 
expense anyway” and yet had not 
allowed for it in the selling prices, 
that its losses are larger than ever. 

Possibly it may be good business 
to take a small percentage of the 
total sales on this basis; however, 
it is an absolute fallacy to say 
that no selling expense need be 
added, since we “have the selling 
expense anyway”—even though the 
sales manager secures the business 
himself, and does not have to pay 
commission to anyone. In the first 
place his time is worth something— 
or at least it should be worth some- 
thing—and in the second place, sell- 
ing expense usually includes cer- 
tain expense items such as order 
dressing and writing, billing, ac- 
counts receivable work, credit de- 
partment expenses and possible 
credit losses, crating and shipping. 
Therefore, at least a small per- 
centage of selling expense should 
always be added to the cost of such 
an order. Factory overhead is sim- 
ilar to selling expense, in that it 
is true that a good deal of it is 
there anyway; yet additional busi- 
ness will mean some addition in 
dollars and cents overhead. We 
may possibly agree that such items 
that we have anyway might in- 
clude rental—or, if the buildings 
are our own, depreciation on build- 
ings,—depreciation on machinery 
and general supervision. Even gen- 
eral supervision may have to be 
increased if the order is big 
enough. On the other hand, a good 
many items that probably are in- 
cluded in the overhead of most 
cost systems, such as_ trucking, 
sweeping, supplies, shipping, in- 
surance—if the product made is 
quite valuable—would have to be 
increased when such an order is 
taken. If, then, you do include 
all of these items, you must add 
some percentage, even though it 
may be small, to these costs ob- 
tained in this way in order to ob- 
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tain a real profit. Since costs ob- 
tained in this way are actual costs 
of the goods, if that is all you 
would ask for, you are simply 
turning over an old dollar for a 
new one, and that is something 
that is being done a great deal to- 
day. 





The Buzza Company Advances 
C. W. Buell 


Clyde W. Buell has been advanced 
to the position of advertising manager 
of The Buzza Company, Inc., Minne 
apolis, greeting cards, etc. He has been 
with the company for about seven years 
and, for the last two years, has been 
in charge of the mail sales department. 
He will continue to direct mail sales in 
his new position. 


R. H. Ecclestone, Sales Man- 
ager, Rolland Paper Company 


Roy H. Ecclestone has been advanced 
to the position of sales manager of the 
Rolland Paper Company, Ltd., Quebec. 
He has been associated with this com- 
pany for eleven years as advertising 
manager and, more recently, has been 
in charge of sales for the Western and 
Maritime Provinces. 








“Progressive Farmer” Trans- 
fers O. M. Dugger 


Oscar M. Dugger, Jr., formerly with 
the Birmingham, Ala., office of the Pro- 
gate Farmer and Farm Woman, has 
een appointed advertising manager for 
the new Kentucky-Tennessee edition of 
this paper, with headquarters at Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


Horace W. O’Connor with 
Albert Frank 


Horace W. 
with the 





O’Connor, for six years 
advertising department of 
Marshall Field & Company, Chicago, 
and, later, with the Roche Advertising 
Company, of that city, has joined the 
Chicago copy staff of Albert Frank & 
Company. 


W. H. Kiefer with “Successful 
Farming” 


William H. Kiefer, recently with the 
Carter Advertising Agency, New York, 
has joined the New York staff of Suc- 
po Farming. He was at one time 
with The Farm Journal, Philadelphia. 


Everett, Wash., “Herald” to 
Publish Sunday Edition 


The Everett, Wash., Herald, effective 
November 4, will commence publication 
of a Sunday morning issue. 
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The Great 
Opportunity 


The great opportunity to sell 
goods or services in volume lies 
with the Chain Stores. 


The one publication that blankets 
this $8,000,000,000 field (that 
reaches the key executives and 
buyers of all chains in America) 


is CHAIN STORE REVIEW. 


The circulation cost per thousand 
of CHAIN STORE REVIEW is 
from 50 to 80 per cent less than 
that of other publications at- 
tempting to reach our field. 


CHAIN STORE REVIEW has a 
guaranteed, controlled circula- 
tion to Chain Store executives 
and buyers, of more than 30,000. 


For rates and information call or address 


Chain Store Review, Inc. 


1732 Graybar Bldg., New York City 
or 929 Straus Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
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Howe Scale Transfers 


Advertising Offices 
The Howe Scale Compariy, Rutland, 
Vt., has transferred its advertising and 
sales promotion offices from Rutland to 
New York where E. V. Syrcher, man- 
ager of advertising and sales promotion, 


will make his headquarters. In addi- 
tion Mr. Syrcher will be in charge of 
the three Eastern sales offices main- 


tained by the Howe company. 


J. F. Fay with Boston 


“Evening American” 

James F. Fay, formerly with the 
Boston Herald-Traveler, has joined the 
national and food advertising staff of 
the Boston Evening American and Sun- 
day Advertiser. 


Candy Account to Glen Buck 


Mars, Incorporated, maker of Milky 
Way candy, has appointed the Glen 
Buck Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
The Mars company has recently moved 
from ibacegelic to Chicago. 





Appoints Larchar-Horton 

The Tremont Nail Company, Ware- 
ham, Mass., manufacturer a Armco 
rustless nails, has appointed the Lar- 
char-Horton Company, Providence, R. 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 
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W. T. Hamilton Wins Condé 
Nast Golf Match 


William T. Hamilton, Eastern adver- 
tising director of the Condé Nast Group, 
won a second leg on the Crowninshield 
trophy by leading a field of forty last 
week, at the autumn tournament of the 
Condé “Nast Publications which was 
layed over the course of the Winged 

oot Golf Club, Mamaroneck, es 

Low gross for 18 was taken by Frank 
F. Soule, Western advertising director, 
low net going to Lewis Gordon, of 
Vogue. 

The first of the ten flights was won 
by Mr. Hamilton, with F. L. Wurzburg, 
vice-ptesident and general manager, run- 
ner-up. Second flight: J. B. Windrum, 
manager of advertising makeup; runner- 
up, Frank Crowninshield, editor of 
Vanity Fair. Mr. Gordon won the third 
flight, with Richard Wilson of the real 
estate department runner-up. Mr. Soule 
won the fourth flight; L. D. Fernald, 
assistant general manager, was runner- 


up. 


E. H. Felix with Electrical 
Manufacturers’ Association 


Edgar H. Felix, at one time with 

L . Ayer & Son, has joined the 
staff of the National Electrical Manu- 
facturers’ Association, New York, as 
consultant in radio problems. He was 
formerly associated with broadcasting 
station WEA 
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One robin doesn’t make a summer, 
opinion of one woman a safe guide to the household 
buying habits of a continent. 
million women three times a year about their needs 
and desires is quite another matter. 
tion, thus secured, should make us of practical help 
to the advertiser who must conserve his space dollars. 


al 


THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 
Advertising 
The Manternach Building - 55 Allyn Street 


Hartrorpv, Connecticut 
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But talking with ten 
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The Street 
Everybody Knows— 


Wir STREET, the Grand Canyon 
of the world’s business, is a street everybody 
knows. Those to whose interest it is to know 
it best — read one or more of THE BARRON 
GRouUP — The Wall Street Journal -:- Boston 
News Bureau -:- and Barron’s, The National 
Financial Weekly. 


This group of financial publications gives 
national coverage of all people to whom the 
daily news and trends of action in Wall Street 
are of vital importance. 


If you have something to sell —a product or a 
service in the luxury class — where your mar- 
ket is made up of people of more than ordi- 
nary means, you can reach this market most 
directly and without waste circulation by ad- 
vertising in THE BARRON GROUP. 


A blanket rate covering all three papers of 


THE BARRON GRouP 
will be quoted to advertisers or advertising agencies upon 





i. 
PP 


Address either: Paul Howard, Advertising Manager of The Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad Street, New York City, or Guy Bancroft, Advertising Manager of 
Boston News Bureau, 30 Kilby Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


The BARRON GROUP 


The Wall Street Journal 
Boston News Bureau 
Barron’s. The National Financial Weekly 
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™ Bulletin 
for Agents and 
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The Associated Business 





How can the 
National Advertiser 
“Beat” Competitionr 


Dr. Godfrey, 





|T is evident that the ad- 
vertising world is com- 
ing to the new point of view 
as to the function of adver- 
tising in the buyers’ market. 
The A.B.P. is in receipt 
of a stream of letters from 
leading advertisers and pub- 
lishers expressing apprecia- 
tion of the work it is do- 
ing to promote straight 
thinking at this most crit- 
ical period in advertising 


progress. 


| “In a Buyer’s Market’’, says 
“‘ short-sighted | 
| advertisers seek preference, but 
men of vision plan their adver- 
. tising to create new demand.’’ |) 





“Some of us have always 
believed,” writes a leading 
agent, ‘‘that advertising un- 
der all circumstances should 
be planned primarily for the 
purposes of creating desire, 
of encouraging usage, of 
promoting habits, customs 
and styles involving a given 
product or service; i.e., ex- 
tending the market. It has 
remained for the Engineer- 
ing-Economics Foundation 


by a splendid job of re- 
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Advertisers 


of Marketing facts 

















Papers, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 





search, to supply a scientific 
basis and a convincing argu- 
ment in support of our con- 
victions.” 

This is only one letter 
out of many. But it shows 
that advertising men and 
advertisers are coming to 
realize the importance of 
doing more advertising in 
a buyer’s market rather 
than less—of doing a crea- 
tive rather than a competi- 
tive job. 


Demand 


' 
j 
: | 
} 
} 
Advertisers who follow a preferen- 
tial policy are functioning in a con- | 
stantly restricted and increasingly | 
insistent circle of competitive sell- | 
ing. Advertisers who ollow a cre- 
ative policy widen their own oppor- 
tunities in the process, maintain | 
prices, reduce sales costs, and lose | 
nothing in prestige or good will | 


to the advertiser who ‘“‘toots his 
own horn” exclusively. 








The Business Press 
Teaches Manufactur- 
ers How to Create De- 
mand—and Dealers 
How to Cater to It. 


) UBLISHERS of leading 
business and professional 
journals are doing their bit 
in advancing this new and 
saner concept of advertis- 
ing function by organizing 
the educational influences 
within each line of business. 
Each line of industry and 
trade is being encouraged 
through editorial inspira- 
tion, and by even more di- 
rect methods, to cooperate 
intelligently in market de- 
velopment. For each class 
of product or service busi- 
ness papers are teaching 
and helping the manufac- 
turer how to create de- 
mand, and the dealer how 
to successfully cater to it— 
each with profit to himself 
and for the good of the in- 
dustry and the public. 


Here at the A.B.P. headquarters 
we are doing our part by supplying 
specific information and suggestions 
— including copies of Dr. Godfrey’s 
monograph, “The Growth of 
Wealth”—to all who request it. 


















Chain Store 
Future 


? 


You may or may not have money in- 
vested in Chain Store stocks, but, if you 
have anything to do with any phase of 


retail selling, you will want to read 
the results of a new maven of the 
modern colossus of retail merc aadising: 
just started in THE WALL STREET 
NEWS. Growth and profits have ex- 
ceeded the wildest dreams of the found- 
ers—what of the future with mail order 
giants and department stores entering 
the chain store field? 


The important Chain Store series, em- 
bracing ten major groups, will cover 
thirty different chain systems, in THE 

ALL STREET NEWS. To acquaint 
you with its value to Investors, to Sales 
and Finance executives, we make this 
half-price introductory offer to NEW 
subscribers: 


\% PRICE TRIAL 
Next 50 Issues $1 
(Including 2 Monthly Tabulations 
of “Corporation Earnings” on Com- 
mon Stocks, “Chain Store Outlook’’ 
and 14 Other Chain Store Reports) 


Watch This Barometer 


of Business 

These “CORPORATION EARNINGS” 
Tabulations (referred to above), sum- 
marizing monthly the numerous earnings 
reports issued the preceding month, serve 
as an aid to bankers, brokers, and indi- 
vidual investors in appraising security 
values. They are also invaluable as a 
BAROMETER of the business and credit 
situation, and, in the broadest sense, a 
BAROMETER of market tendencies for 
the guidance of advertising, sales and 
finance executives. 


A subscription to THE WALL STREET 
NEWS (daily), at $10 a year includes also, 
without extra cost, twelve monthly issues 
of “CORPORATION EARNINGS.” 


(Samples Free) 
THE 


WALL STREET 
NEWS 


Published DAILY by the 
New York News Bureau Association 
42 New 8t., Dept. Kl, New York City 
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Finding a 
Title for the Retail Sales 
Manual 





WesTERN Fett Works 
MANUFACTURER AND CUTTER OF FELT 
Curcaco, IL. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We wonder if there is a possibility 
of your giving us assistance in naming 
a book which contains conversational 
information between a salesman in the 
floor covering gegen of a repre- 
sentative store and a customer. 

The conversation is so constructed 
that the salesman interviews different 
types of customers every day in the 
week, and practically every resistance 
to making a purchase is intelligently 
brought out, The questions and an- 
swers have been compiled by people of 
authority, and we now have the book 
ready for distribution among retail floor 
covering salesmen throughout the 
United States. 

The thought we have in mind, is 
what Appleby says to his customers, 
Appleby being the name of the floor 
covering manual we have invented. 

0 gy ma 
Sales Manag 
Westfelt Division. 


ELECTING a title for a retail 

sales manual is just as impor- 
tant as selecting a title for an 
advertisement, a booklet, or any- 
thing in print designed directly 
or indirectly to promote sales. 

There are two important things 
to remember in selecting a title 
for a retail sales manual. First, 
the company name or trade-mark 
should not be wholly ignored. If 
it isn’t in the title itself, it should 
be conspicuously printed on the 
outside cover. Second, the title 
should not be too general, like 
“Sales Manual,” which could mean 
anything from a mere price list 
to a correspondence course for sell- 
ing embroidery silk or tractors. It 
ought to contain something to dis- 
tinguish it from ordinary manuals 
by suggesting wherein it is in- 
tended to be helpful from the sales- 
person’s point of view rather than 
from the manufacturer’s. 

When seeking a name for a re- 
tail sales manual nothing is so profit- 
able as looking over the titles of 
other manuals of companies oper- 
ating in the same or allied fields. 
It stimulates the invention through 
suggestion and helps avoid the 
mistake of adopting a title already 
in use. 
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Here are the names ofa few 
retail sales manuals taken frdém 
articles which have been published 
in Printers’ Ink and PRINTERS’ 
INK Montaiy. A list of all arti- 
cles on the subject will be sent 
upon request to those interested: 

“A Manual of Retail Glove Sell- 
ing,” (The Daniel Hays Co.); 
“Constructive Linoleum Salesman- 
ship,” (Armstrong Cork Co.); 
“Science in Glove Selling,” (0. 
C. Hansen Mfg. Co.); “Coleman 
Course in Retail Selling,” (Cole- 
man Lamp Co.); “Selling to Wo- 
men,” (Printz Biederman Co.); 
“How to Sell Glove Silk Under- 
wear,” (Vanity Fair Silk Mills 
Co.); “How to Sell a Saw,” (E. 
C. Atkins & Co.) ; “Talks to Sales- 
men,” (L. E. Waterman Co.); 
“Training Course for Retail Sales 
People,” (West Bend Aluminum 
Co.); “Selling Kodak Supplies,” 
(Eastman Kodak Co.).—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 





Henry Weinberger Joins Co- 


lumbia Broadcasting System 

Henry Weinberger has become associ- 
ated with the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, New York, as _ vice-president 
and director of sales. In addition, he 
has been elected a member of the board 
of directors of the United Independent 
Broadcasters, Inc., which owns and 
operates the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. He will make his headquarters at 
New York. 

For twenty-five years Mr. Weinberger 
was associated with the Thos. Cusack 
Company and for the last two years he 
has been with the successor to the 
Cusack Company, the General Outdoor 
Advertising Company, as national ac- 
count executive at Chicago. 


Death of William James 
Frisbie 

William James Frisbie, of the copy 
staff of Rudolph Guenther-Russell Law, 
Inc., New York ‘financial advertising 
agency, died recently at that city, at 
the age of thirty-five. He was at one 
time in the advertising department of 
S. W. Straus & Company, and, later, 
was advertising manager of the F. H. 
Smith Company, both at New York. 








New Advertising Business at 
Louisville 


Paul R. Harris, for the last five years 
advertising manager of Levy Brothers, 
retail store, Louisville, Ky., has resigned 
to start a new advertising business at 
that city, known as the Paul R. Har- 
ris Advertising Agency. 
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Free to. 


EXECUTIVES 






WATCH CHAIN 
KNIFE 


with a thousand 
uses. 


N?® just the conventional sort 
of thing that comes to men’s 
desks every day. Something differ- 
ent—attractive—useful — 


The Valet AutoStrop Utility Knife. 


Instantly men slip it on to their 
watch chains orintotheir vest pock- 
ets. Because it sharpens pencils 
perfectly, opens mail and packages, 
cuts paper, string, clippings s 
the end of a cigar and is handy for 
cleaning the nails. 


Finished in nickel-silver it will not 
tarnish. It is made to hold the new 
Valet AutoStrop blade— easily re- 
placed and obtainable everywhere. 


This corking little knife is a last- 
ing gift, souvenir or prize. Goes 
big at conventions and at the holi- 
day season. It costs no more than 
a good cigar. Any trademark name 
orsloganmay be die-stamped onthe 
metal holder. Ask us for quantity 
prices—or let us send a sample. 


FREE TO EXECUTIVES 


Simply write us on your business letter- 
head for a Valet AutoStrop Utility Knife. 
It will come with our compliments. Use 
it yourself and figure out its advertising 
ue. We will send a booklet giving the 
experiences of well known firms who fin 
these knives of real advertising value. 





AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., Inc, 


Dept. E, Sales Indusegial Division 
656 First Avenue, New York 
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change 








N THE LAST SIX YEARS we have witnessed what can 
happen to manufacturers who cling to tradition 
and ignore the call of change. 


Some students of advertising claim that we may soon 
witness what can happen to advertising that makes 
the same mistake. 


Meanwhile we see alert industrial advertisers telling 
industry that it can’t keep on meeting competition 
with production equipment and products that were 
designed for a by-gone day. Behind this trend to 
change we see the influence of forward-looking in- 
dustrial editors. 


e 


McGraw-Hill publishing standards are dedicated 
to change. On one side of publishing (selling and 
advertising) this change in selling methods is demon- 
strated in Industrial Marketing at Work. 


McGRAW-HILL 


New York Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 





















COMMON INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
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AND ADVERTISING PROBLEMS 


to help the advertising profession make more 


"No. 36 of a series of advertisements conceived 
effective use of Industrial Advertising. 


On the other and major side of publishing (editorial 
and news) McGraw-Hill editors are forever ad- 
monishing industry to change its products and 
production methods wherever newer methods and 
newer products will mean economies and improved 
quality to maker and user. 


No publication of the McGraw-Hill group has been 
amore persistent opponent of tradition and obsoles- 
cence than has American Machinist. Its five-year 
campaign for change in metal-working machinery 
has been hailed by both readers and advertisers. 
This campaign has proved so resultful that the U. S. 
Department of Commerce is now undertaking an 
extension of the study to all industry and to all types 
of equipment. 


American Machinist’s editorial campaign is the 
subject of an advertisement that is being released 
this month in a few leading business publications. 
Reprints will be sent upon request to those wishing 
to have a personal copy to read at their leisure. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Philadelphia San Francisco London 
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Don’t Believe Us! 


(Truth in Advertising)’ 


We want to sell you some space in 
GOLFDOM, so naturally we're 
biased, 


But, if you want-to get the real, 
honest- close-up about GOLFDOM 
being the one best bét in selling 
anything needed by the courses, 
clubhouses and professional shops 
of the 5,200 golf clubs in the United 
States, ask any of the advertisers 
who use GOLFDOM, the one and 
only business journal of. golf. 


GOLFDOM is 22 months old and 
has only lost four advertisers in its 
life. 1929 advertising already con- 
tracted for in GOLFDOM is prac- 
tically twice the 1928 volume. 


GOLFDOM is sent free each month 
to every: golf club president, ‘man- 
ager, greenkeeper, chairman. and 
professional in the U. S. 


Ask us for the rest of the story. 





The Business Journal of Golf 
236 N. Clark St., Chicago 


Western: 
Dwicut H. Earty 
5 N. LaSalle St. 

Chicago 


Eastern: 
ALBro GAYLOR 
20 Vesey St. 
New York City 





Pacific Coast: 
Hatiett Coe 
1459 N. ‘Catalina Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 


op mo 
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National Studios, Inc., Adver- 
tising Display: Firms Merge 


National Studios, Inc., New York, 
has been organized through a merger 
of three manufacturers of advertising 
display, of that city. These three com- 
anies are the Excelsior Illustrating 
“ompany, the Standard Slide Corpora- 
tion and National Photographers, Inc. 

National Studios, Inc., has also ac- 
quired the Animated Products Corpora- 
tion and the Manhattan Slide & Film 
Corporation. 

Officers of the new corporation are 
as follows: B. J. Knoppleman, presi- 
dent; H. A. Rosenberg, vice-president; 
Murray Rosenbluh, vice-president; Jack 
Knoppleman, secretary and Nat Cherin, 
treasurer. 





California Group Appoints 
Arthur W. Stypes, Inc. 


The Allied Sacramento Valley News- 
apers have werey Arthur W. 
Stypes, Inc., aa hers’ representative, 
as their Pacific Coast advertising rep- 
resentative. This group a the 
Chico Record, Marysville Appeal-Demo- 
crat, Oroville Mercury-Register, Red 
Bluff News, Willows Journal and Wood- 
land Democrat. 


H. N. Elterich to Join 
G. Allen Reeder, Inc. 


Harold, Nevius Elterich will join the 
staff ot G. Allen Reeder, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, on October 
15. For four years he was with the 
export department of the H. J. Heinz 
Company, Pittsburgh, and since 1925 
has been export manager of the Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese Company at New York. 


Everett, Wash., “News” Ap- 
points Harry Dunham 


Harry Dunham has been appointed 
advertising manager of the verett, 
Wash., News. Bondholders of the News 


were high bidders at a recent forced 
auction sale of this paper with the 
result that it continues under the old 
management with A Senwick as 





publisher. 


New Publishers’ Representative 
Business 


Edson, Houghtaling & Jones, Inc., 
representing a list r foreign language 
and negro newspapers, is the name of 
a newly organized publishers’ represen- 
tative business at Chicago. Jules V. 
Houghtaling, formerly with the W. B. 
Ziff ti of that city, is president. 


Neve Drug Store Account to 
United Agency 


The Neve Drug Stores, Inc., New 
York, has appointed the United Ad- 
vertising Agency, New York, to direct 
its advertising account. 
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Paris Comet” Headquarters at 
New York 


Paris Comet, which started publica- 
tion at Paris in April of last year as a 
nagazine de¥oted to the activities of 
\mericans abroad and .conceiyed for 
the promotion of American industries 
ibroad, now has its headquarters at 
New York. It is now published at 
New York by Paris Comet, Inc., in two 
ditions, one marked “Anglo-American 
Magazine” for European distribution, 
ind the other marked “New York 
dition” for distribution in the United 
States and Canada. Mildred Kearney, 
founder of the publication which ap- 
pears monthly, is president of Paris 
Comet, Inc. Paul Dessez and J. Fugle 
are in charge of advertising. 





Kansas City “Journal” and 
“Post” Merged 


The Kansas City, Mo., Journal, a 
morning newspaper, and the Kansas 
City Post, an evening paper, have been 
consolidated ‘as a seven day newspaper 
to be known as the Journal-Post, issued 
afternoons and Sundays. The Journal, 
established in 1854, ceases publication, 
while the Journal-Post, which has been 
published on Sundays, will be continued. 
W. Laurence Dickey, son of Walter S. 
Dickey, proprietor of the Journal and 
Post, continues as publisher and M. 
Sharp as business manager. 


A. B. Pratt with Young & 
Rubicam 


Abram B. Pratt has joined Young & 
Rubicam, Inc., New York advertising 
agency; to do media work. He formerly 
was with the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, Inc. 


Excel Electric Company Ap- 
points Procter & Collier 


The Excel Electric Company, Murcie, 
Ind., manufacturer of household electric 
specialties, has placed its advertising 
account with The Procter & Collier 
Company, Cincinnati advertising agency. 


Laminex Account to J. Walter 


Thompson 
The Wheeler-Osgood Company, Ta- 
coma, Wash., maker of Laminex wooden 
doors, has placed its advertising account 
with the J. Walter Thompson Company. 








“Independent” Consolidates 


with “The Outlook” 
The Independent, published weekly at 
Boston, has been consolidated with The 
Outlook, New York. 





Appoints Hanff-Metzger 
The Norton Door Closer Company, 
Chicago, has appointed Hanff-Metzger, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, as 
advertising counsel. 
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Mencken said: 


In writing of his trip to 
Atlanta, where he was a guest 
of the Atlanta Biltmore: 
“Atlanta * * * has in what is 
more than one way the best 
hotel I have ever encountered 
in America——”’ 


A Curtis Man said: 


“I ‘make’ most of ‘the im- 
portant cities in America, so I 
know something about hotels. I 
consider the Atlanta Biltmore 
the Nation’s Finest Hotel.’’ 


We say: 

There are lots more such ex- 
pressions from our guests, but 
two testimonials should suffice 
the present occasion. You ex- 
pect good service and well- 
furnished rooms in a first-class 
hotel. You get them nearly 
everywhere, but here you get 
more. Spacious rooms; attrac- 
tive lobby and lounging places; 
room clerk on each floor; food 
which combines the whole- 
someness of Southern cookery 
with the best of the French 
art; plenty of ‘‘breathing 
space.”’ The Hotel is located 
in a four-acre park, three min- 
utes from the center of town. 
Bring your golf sticks—three 
putting greens on grounds and 
privilege of any Atlanta golf 
course, 


Adanta Biltmore 
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— and on 
Manufacturers Ave.” 


HE highway extending from Danville, Va., 

through the Piedmont section of North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Georgia, to Atlanta, has been 
aptly termed—“Manufacturer’s Ave.” A great textile 
empire has sprung up along this slender ribbon of 
travel. In North Carolina alone, the casual tourist or 
visitor may count 128 cotton mills as he motors along. 





/ 
On “Manufacturer’s Ave.,” as in other sections of the 
South, Textile World is predominant. The best 
proof of this is in the mill man’s own choice of 
advertising media. Many of the mills along 
“Manufacturer’s Ave.,” for instance, 
spin yarn which is sold to other 
mills. Every cotton yarn spin- 
ner who advertises with any 
regularity uses Textile 
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} ceptions. Textile World is 
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oF - World—there are no ex- 
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the overwhelming choice of 


¥ ‘A r. these expert judges. 


a The Textile Industry is a great basic in- 

dustry offering substantial awards to the 

industrial advertiser who cultivates it intelli- 

gently. We shall gladly work with you in analyzing 

the field for your product. As a starter, ask us for a 
copy of “How to Sell to Textile Mills.” 
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Largest net paid circulation in the textile field Aly 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE 
Division of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
334 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Announcing a 


RATE INCREASE 
Peabody School Book Covers 


Effective 
Present Rate Jan. 1, 1929 


Entire Cover $12.50 per M. $13.50 per M. 
Back of Cover only noe” * Tes 


for full school year’s service (9 months) 
in quantities of 500,000 up 


(No increase on 2nd and 3rd Cover Flaps and Heel) 


Reservations will be accepted 
at present rates until Jan. 1. 





By placing orders now, advertisers will not only 

save $1.00 per M., but will get first choice of cir- 
culation now being scheduled for opening of schools 
in September, 1929. 

IMPORTANT: Due to the fact that when an 

advertiser buys a city he usually buys it to the ex- 
clusion of all other advertisers, it is highly advisable 
for advertisers to decide immediately which cities they 
desire. 

Service can still be rendered in any state in the 

Union for the six months from January to June 
1929, if the contracts are placed before Dec. 1, 1928: 
the present rate of $12.50 per M. applying. On this 
a 10% discount will be allowed, due to shorter life 
of circulation. 

And 15% and 2%, of course, to Advertising 

Agencies on all orders at both present and new rates. 





Write for new Rate Card which includes 
rates on color, and sample Peabody Cover 
showing how effectively color may be used. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISING COMPANY 


George D. Bryson ~S> Chickering 5657 


55 West 42nd Street, New York City 























An Advertisement to Brides Brings 
Record Replies 


The Royal Baking Powder Company Offers a Cook Book “Free to Brides, 
$2 to Anyone Else,” and Receives an Unprecedented Response 


By Roland Cole 


ANY manufacturers of prod- 
1 ucts used in the home recog- 
nize the numerical extent of the 
“bride market” and the large op- 
portunities it offers for cultivation. 
Every marriage usually means the 
establishment of some kind of a 
home. Practically every bride, 
when she becomes a bride, becomes 
also a potential purchaser of nearly 
every product that can be used or 
consumed in a home. The impor- 
tance of “catching her early” in her 
domestic career and of familiariz- 
ing her with a product’s merits 
right at the time when she is form- 
ing her housekeeping habits, is 
something all wise manufacturers 
and merchants have always recog- 
nized. There are plenty of ordinary 
ways of doing it. The thing is to 
find new ways. 

According to the latest published 
figures, there were 1,202,079 mar- 
riages in the United States in 1926 
—about 1 per cent of the popula- 
tion. When it is considered that a 
bride is regarded as a bride for 
at least the first year of her mar- 
ried life and that the national 
“bride market” of the United 
States consists of nearly a million 
and a quarter brides every year— 
the market is seen to be a very 
sizable, as well as a very important 
one. Not only that, but it begins 
to be a market many months, in 
most cases, before marriage and 
continues to be one after the first 
year is over. 

F. C. Hitch, vice-president of the 
Royal Baking Powder Co., while 
talking on the subject, said: 

“We have always advertised to 
brides in every possible way— 
through advertisements of various 
kinds, recipe booklets, direct mail. 
Every year we endeavor to find 
some new and different way to 
reach them. During 1927 we 


brought out an extremely valuable 
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recipe book entitled, ‘Any One Can 
Bake,’ compiled by our educational 
department, the result of years of 
experience and experiment, and 
containing 264 recipes and 252 
photographs. We priced this book 
at $2 because of its size, its cost 
and the value of its contents. This 
year it occurred to us that one of 
the most effective things we could 
do to get this book into the hands 
of brides and others would be to 
offer it free to brides and at a price 
of $2 to anyone else. 

“As an experiment, we inserted 
a single page dtlvertisement in a 
popular monthly magazine of na- 
tional circulation, using the Oc- 
tober issue, under the heading, 
‘Free to Brides, $2.00 to anyone 
else.’ A coupon in this advertise- 
ment provides spaces for interested 
readers to indicate, first, whether 
they are brides and are entitled to 
the book free by inserting the date 
of their marriage, or whether they 
want to buy the book for $2. 
Just above the coupon we printed 
the heading, ‘A Bridal Gift from 
the Royal Baking Powder Co.’, fol- 
lowed by these words: ‘You are 
still a bride if you have been mar- 
ried less than a year, that is to 
say, since October, 1927. But you 
must act promptly, for this offer 
expires December 31, 1928.’ 

“The number of replies received 
from this advertisement has been 
surprising. At the rate the in- 
quiries are being received, the total 
will reach 15,000. Nearly all of 
them are filled in with the date of 
marriage, or, when this is not sup- 
plied, the coupon is accompanied 
by $2. Many unusual letters have 
come in along with the coupons, 
to which it is our policy to reply 
with letters of acknowledgment 
sent with the recipe books. 

“The circulation of the magazine 
in which our advertisement ap- 














To plan your marketing 
program intelligently and eco 
nomically you must get the facts 
from those who buy and sell and 
use the product. 

To get the right kind of facts, 
to get them accurately, and to 
present them so clearly that they 
really tell the story requires a 
fund of experience and a precise 
technique. 

We have that experience and 
technique because Market Re- 
search has been for many years 
our sole business, not merely a 
side line. 


R,-O,-EASTMAN 


Incorporated 


7016 Euclid Avenue - + + Cleveland 
113 West 42nd Street - + New York 
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| None of us are too busy to 
“look at the pictures.” Let 
] Us picture your product or 
} your story in color. Our spe- 


cial color process on antique 
| paper offers new possibilities. 






CurRRIER €&7 HARFORD- LTD 


Selective Advertising 
460 W. 34th St., New York - Longacre7856 }} 
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peared is around a million and a 
half. It is interesting to point out 
that the indicated number of re- 
plies received bears a percentage 
resemblance to the number of an- 
nual marriages and the national 
population, namely, about 1 per 
cent. That probably doesn’t mean 
anything more than that we feel 
well satisfied with the number of 
replies received from our advertise- 
ment, and consider it in the nature 
of a record.” 

At the top of the advertisement, 
just under the caption, is an illus- 
tration of a bride and beneath it 
pictures of the recipe book and 
four specimen pages. There are 
three small-type captions in con- 
nection with the illustrations, such 
as, “‘Any one can Bake’ is hand- 
somely bound in a blue and gold 
flexible cover”; “Typical pages 
from ‘Any one can Bake’ showing 
how to make Angel Cake and Gold 
Cake using 3 eggs for 2 cakes. 
The recipes are for such unusual 
cakes as Greentree Layer Cake, 
Tropicaroma, and Princess Cake” ; 
and, near a picture of the package, 
“Royal, the Cream of Tartar Bak- 
ing Powder, Absolutely Pure.” 

The full text of the advertise- 
ment is as follows: 


This up-to-date Cook Book tells in 
“motion pictures” how to bake. 

Never before has such a Helpful 
Book been given away! It contains in- 
formation needed by everyone for suc- 
cessful home-making. 

If you are a bride send for your free 
copy. 

f you know a bride tell her about 
this me offer. 

Actual photographs, 252 of them, 

show you step by step how to bake 
cakes, pies, muffins, biscuits, cookies, 
eclaires and waffles, [Easily followed 
diagrams explain how to make ornamen- 
tal frostings. 
_ There are new ideas on table set- 
tings, too, and menus for special occa- 
sions as well as sug estions for cookery 
on the electric grill. Among the 264 
recipes are many entirely new ones for 
cakes, puddings, pies, appetizers, sand- 
wiches, soups and salads. 

Every word of this unique book is 
authoritative because experts of the 
Royal Baking Powder Company pre- 
pared it. 


The book is 7 by 9% inches in 
size and contains 100 pages. A 
“Foreword” of some 500 words 
explains the scope and purpose of 
the book in an interesting way. 
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As Usual - - - 


[n the first 9 months of 1928 
Hardware Advertisers 


Bought more advertising space 
in Hardware Age than in the 
next three papers combined. 


1058 
PAGES 


IN THE 22¢ PAPER. 


738 
PAGES 


IN THE 3° PAPER 


mon mm S01 PAGES Mt 


This overwhelming endorsement is the 
most dependable evidence of the out- 
standing value of Hardware Age as an 
advertising medium—because it is backed 
by the dollars of manufacturers. 


HARDWARE AGE 


239 West 39% St., New York City 
A.B.C.- Member -A.B.P. 
AUAUADOEDUADOODNOOOGOUDOOONDONDOGDAODOODONGNAANOEOOADSULAUOLUEUAGUOUUOLALGEOOUOEON DOLENANELD ALON 
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To Get the News to its 
Readers More Quickly— 


The Sun is now printed 
in three separate plants 


The Main Plant 


in The Sun Building 
on the corner of Broad- 
way and Chambers 
Street. 


Va ¢ ¢ 


The East Side Plant 


at 219 East Forty- 
fourth Street, supplies 
the rapidly growing 
Grand Central district. 


- 


On the West Side 


By arrangement with 
the New York Herald 
Tribune, papers are 
printed at its plant, 
225 West Fortieth 
Street. 


HE SUN has begun a new phase in 
newspaper publishing. 


It is now being printed and distributed 
from three different plants—strategically 
located in three different parts of Man- 
hattan. The latest of the three plants is 
located in the rapidly growing Grand Cen- 
tral district. 


This step has been taken to get the news 
into the hands of the readers of The Sun 
as quickly as possible and to take care of 
The Sun’s steadily growing circulation. 


Evening newspepers are bought for the most 
part in the important business centers of 
the city by people who are on the way home 
from offices, shops and stores. The three 
plants in which The Sun is now printed 
are located in three of the busiest centers 
of Manhattan —enabling New Yorkers to 
buy the various editions of The Sun a 
few minutes after they leave the presses 


The Sun is the first newspaper in New 
York to publish from three separate plants. 


The «tc Sun 


New York 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its 
Readers, its News and its Advertising 


Beeseseeeepepeeseeeeeeesses 
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Service That Helps an Agency 
Serve Its Client 


Acorn AGency, Inc. 
Puirapetpuia, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Although I have been a subscriber 
to your publications for quite some 
ime, I never fully appreciated the serv- 
ice you folks can render, if the request 
is only made. 

On August 20, I wrote you a short 
note in reference to “How much adver- 
tising should each item receive,” and 
almost in the next mail, back came a 
half-dozen or more articles that had 
appeared in your publication, and which 
were just chockf ful of information 
the line I had in mind. 

Now, I note that you did not stop 
there, but published my letter in your 
October 4 issue, and set forth two ex- 
amples in detail of two prominent food 
manufacturers. 

I want to thank you for this service, 
and assure you that when we have 
thoroughly digested all of these articles, 
it will be a very simple matter to arrive 
at a solution for better paying adver- 
tising campaigns for our client. 

E. CLARKE, 
Vice-President. 





“Building Age and National 


Builder” Adds to Staff 

H. R. Hazard and L. S. Honiss have 
joined Building Age and National 
Builder, New York, one of the publica- 
tions in the National Trade Journals’ 
group. Mr. Hazard will represent this 
publication in Michigan, with headquar- 
ters at Detroit. Mr. Honiss will cover 
New York State, Delaware, Maryland 
and Eastern Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Hazard returns to the staff of 
Building Age and National Buider with 
which he previously had been associated 
as Michigan representative for several 
years. For the last year he has been 
with the American Exporter. Mr. 
Honiss, for the last six years, has been 
with the Electrical Record. At one time 
he was with the Chilton Class Journal 
Company. 


Start Waco, Tex., “American” 


A daily evening and Sunday morning 
newspaper has been started at Waco, 
Tex., under the name of the American. 
H. W. Bleam and F. P. Fildes are as- 
sociate publishers, and F. M. Shaver, 


business ._e: 

The eckwith Special Agency, 
publishers? representative, has been ap- 
pointed national advertising representa- 
tive. 








Buy “Motorcycling and 


Bicycling” 

The Mayor-Spofford —— Com- 
pany, (Chicago, publisher of Sporting 
Goods Illustrated, has purchased Motor- 
game and 3 ew a fortnightly, from 
the W. D. Callender Publishing Com- 


pany, of that city. 
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Gathered 


Leaves 


The building ¢ quality into 
bound catalo 
lished mere 
he leaves. 
How long the book retains 
its shape and general appear- 
ance depends entirely upon 
the qual of materials and 
workmanship employed in the 


ong 
og is of great importance 
their sponsors, for they are 
representatives of the house. 
Consultation invited. 

Edition Catalogs; Edition School 
Books; Book Covers, Cloth, 
Leather, Imitation Leather, Super 
Finished; Paper Cover Catalogs; 
Edge Gilding. 


BROCK & RANKIN 


619 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
Commercial Binders for 36 Years 














Finer Bond Papers at slight addi- 
tional Cost. Prices and samples 
gladly sent on request. 

Our Central Location Saves 
You Shipping Time and 
Expense 

Per Thousand 
oy “tahgmacemoneaaiies > ~ 
25,000. .ekaeseehs 1.50 
Rk a Bee 1.75 

6,250 (Minimum Quantity).. 2.25 
(F. O. B. St. Louis) 
Engravings at Cost 
Exceptionall y Lew Peieeen evens, Sie 


ments, Order Blanks, Envelopes, etc., to 
match letterheads. 


St. Louis Lithographing Co. 
312-14 N. 3rd St., St.Louis, U.S. A. 


























A UNIQUE 
OPPORTUNITY 


for a man 


with sales sense 

and copy-writing 
ability 

HIS concern is the largest or- 

ganization in the world compil- 

ing statistical information regarding 

investments. It is growing rapidly. 

The information is furnished in 
the form of published “services” 
—to banks, investment houses, cor- 
porations, large investors and 
others. 

Another man is needed in our 
Sales Promotion Department. He 
will be expected to promote the 
sales of one or more “services”— 
write copy, handle inquiries, study 
the problems of prospects, co- 
operate with salesmen, develop new 
markets. 

This job means hard work in 
the office and field and hard study 
during office hours and after. But, 
the right’ man will find it a chal- 
lenge to his imagination and he 
will find plenty of room to grow. 

Salary $5,000 a year. Please do 
not apply unless you have been 
making at least $4,000 a year— 
also unless you are located in New 
York or are willing to come to 
New York at your own expense 
for an interview. 

Kindly ‘send samples of past 
work when you write. 


R. G. STODDARD 
Sales Promotion Manager 


STANDARD STATISTICS COMPANY, 
200 Varick Street, New York City 
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Pleasing 
Effects in Salutations 
and Signatures 





Tue “Arizona REPUBLICAN” 
PuHoenix, Ariz. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Do you have any articles on the ef- 
fective arrangement, salutation and sig- 
nature of letters? What the writer has 
in mind is to arrive at an unusual, but 
still a sane, salutation and signature, 
as well as an arrangement of regular 
letters, such as this one, that leave our 
office. We do not want to strive for 
the bizarre but we do want something 
that is pleasingly effective. 

So if you have any articles along this 
line we would appreciate receiving them. 

Bos Hatt, 
National Advertising Manager. 


HAT which should be of some 

special concern to business 
firms—the physical arrangement of 
their letters—is left pretty much 
to custom and individual taste. A 
survey of the business letters of 
500 companies, most of them na- 
tional advertisers, shows a very 
general preference for name, ad- 
dress, salutation, and the first lines 
of paragraphs written without left 
indention. As a salutation, “Gen- 
tlemen” is used a hundred times 
following a firm name where “Dear 
Sirs” or no salutation at all oc- 
curs once; and “Dear Mr. Blank,” 
following the name of an indivi- 
dual, is used a hundred times where 
“My dear Mr. Blank,” “Dear Sir” 
or no salutation is used once. 
There are one-time instances of 
odd salutations, such as “Respected 
Friends,” used by no less a com- 
pany than the Philadelphia Quartz 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

As a complimentary close, “Yours 
very truly” and “Very truly yours” 
enjoys the same high rate of pref- 
erence as does the salutation “Gen- 
tlemen” over other forms. There 
occurred but - instance of the 
once-popular “Respectfully yours.” 
Other one- and few-time forms of 
the complimentary close were 
“Yours truly,” “Sincerely,” “Most 
sincerely,” “Cordially,” “Cordially 
yours,” “Very sincerely,” and the 
omission of any complimentary 
close. 

On the other hand, signatures 
show a variety of uses. In prob- 
ably fifty instances out of a hun- 
dred, the full firm name is written 
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ANUARY first “INSTITUTIONAL MERCHANDISING” 

will be renamed “THE INSTITUTIONAL JOBBER,” coin- 
cident with its appearance as an every month magazine of the 
Ahrens group. The new name best describes the scope of this 
publication. Editorially, as in the past, it will be devoted to 
successful merchandising ideas. 


“THE INSTITUTIONAL JOBBER” provides the only medi- 
um through which the manufacturer of institutional equipment 
may explain his merchandising plans and methods to salesmen 
whom he cannot reach in any other way—to the man upon 
whom rests the responsibility for acceptance of his product by 
hotels, restaurants, hospitals, schools, clubs, railroads, steamship 
lines and other institutions. 


Published by 


AHRENS PUBLISHING Co., Inc. 


Also Publishers of 
Hotel Management 
Restaurant Management The Hotel World 


New Yorx CHICAGO 
40 East 49th St. 222 West Adams St. 
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the Portrait of the Collegian 


The cartoons of John Held, Jr., and his fellow carica- 
turists of the collegian have been amusing collegians 
for years—in College Humor and elsewhere. 


But they have tended, rather, to mislead the non- 
collegian or the older college man with a portrait that 
will bear retouching. 


College Humor—for the purpose of presenting a 
truer portrait of the college man and woman of to-day, 
and of offering a fuller insight into this important mar- 
ket—has completed a survey of the members of four 
fraternities and three sororities in typical American 
colleges and universities, and has published the material 
gathered in the survey in a book 


An Approach to the College Market 
A Survey of Four Fraternities and Three Sororities 


Copies of the survey are available in book form and will 
be sent to interested advertisers and agents upon request. 


OllejeHumor 








C. W. Furier . Advertising Manager - Graybar Building, New York 
Scuuyier R. Kupner Western dpvertieing. Manager. College Humor Bidg., Chicago 
Tue Joun M. SWEENEY Caen - - 77 Summer Street, Boston 






Gorpon SImMPsoN - . - 1008 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 
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in caps directly after the compli- 
mentary close, and followed by a 
pen signature, a typed signature 
and a title. The typed signature 
is sometimes in caps, and some- 
times in caps and lower case; 
sometimes it is directly under the 
pen signature and sometimes in the 
position generally occupied by the 
dictation initials. Each variation 
seems to have about an equal 
number of instances. Other forms 
of writing signatures, and the in- 
vestigator found about a dozen, re- 
vealed a pronounced preference for 
pen signature and title only, with 
others running about even. To 
mention a few, there were (1) pen 
signature, title, firm name; (2) pen 
signature, firm name; (3) pen sig- 
nature, typed signature, depart- 
ment; (4) pen signature only; and 
(5) pen signature, department, 
typed signature. 


UNUSUAL PHYSICAL FEATURES IN 
LETTERS 


Searchers after “unusual” ar- 
rangements of the physical fea- 
tures of a letter that are at the 
same time “pleasingly effective,” 
generally find that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of business concerns 
follow the more _ conventional 
forms. Those who depart from 
the regular are, for the most part, 
individual writers, artists, profes- 
sional men or firms, consultants, 
and firms engaged in various de- 
partments of the advertising, pub- 
lishing, paper and printing busi- 
nesses. By no means do all those 
in these groups use irregular forms 
of letter construction. The number 
that do must be infinitesimal when 
compared with the total. And 
among this infinitesimal number 
there are many examples of bad 
arrangement and “bizarre” effects. 

But speaking with the whole 500 
examples in mind, and looking at 
them all from the standpoint of 
legibility and simplicity, the most 
“pleasing effects” are to be found 
in those letters that separate the 
principal physical elements clearly 
from one another and have the 
body of the letter written not 
wider than five or five-and-a-half 
inches. In much more than half 
the letters examined, the left edge 
is not indented for name and ad- 
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Personalized 
Messages to 
Your Salesmen 


We are pleased to announce our new 
weekly service for salesmen— 
—a series of weekly booklets 
—each bearing the name of your 
firm or sales manager 
—Inspirational—educational— 
splendidly written 
ges and cover—simply 
“Shae See 
—Inexpensive (5c per week or 
less for each salesman) 
—Enthusiastically received by our 
many subscribers 


—No contract required to give 
service a trial—may be discon- 
tinued any time. 


Samples and information upon request 


on your letterhead. er you employ 
5 salesmen, or 500 salesmen, write us. 


Majestic Publishing Co. 


704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 

















A SPLENDID 
SALESMAN 


Seeks A Better / 


Connection ¢ 


We've known him intimately for 
six years. We've watched his 
work, and admired it. We've 
never known a man who excelled 
him in the difficult art of selling 
newspaper advertising. 

At the age of 28 he is produc- 
ing fine results for a newspaper 
organization which, due to a pecu- 
liar set of circumstances, does 
not offer the future which this 
young man deserves. 

His future need not necessarily be 
with a newspaper. He adapts him- 
self to new conditions quickly. Per- 
haps some manufacturer, seeking a 
man who was born to sell, will see 
the answer to his problem between 
the lines of this advertisement. 

We will gladly handle the corre- 
spondence between any interested 
parties and this youn; salesman, 
giving assurance in advance, that 
any time spent in corresponding 
or conferring will not be wasted. 

HART-CONWAY COMPANY, Inc. 

Advert 


ising Agency 
Temple Building Rechester, N. Y. 
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A PUBLISHING 
CENTRE 


of rapidly growing 
importance 


386 
FOURTH AVENUE 


Opposite New York Life Building 


IN BUILDING: 


Publishers 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Bookman Magazine 
John Day—Publisher 
C. F. Howell—Publisher 
Wm. Morrow—Publisher 
Fashion News 

Heating & Ventilating Magazine 


Other Well-Known Firms 


French & Ward 

Wm. Hollins & Co. 
Book of the Month Club 
Valentine Company 

B. T. Babbitt Company 
Puritan Stores, Inc. 

; Doehler Die Casting Co. 
Evans, Kip & Hackett 
Zellerbach Paper Co. 


Whole floors of 10,500 square 
feet or smaller units for those 
who appreciate light, accessible 
quarters in quiet surroundings 


and at moderate rentals. 


ALBERT B. ASHFORTH 


12 EAST 44TH STREET 
MURRAY HILL 1100 
or Your Own Broker 
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dress, salutation and body. There 
is a growing tendency to center the 
complimentary close, pen signature, 
title and department, and to write 
them one under the other without 
left edge indention. Moreover, 
moderate paragraphing is a decided 
help to readability. 

Articles on the use and omission 
of salutations and the complimen- 
tary close, and the various forms 
of signatures, have appeared in the 
Printers’ INK Publications, refer- 
ences to which may be obtained by 
those interested—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. ‘ 

Death of C. W. Barron 


Clarence Walker Barron, president of 
Dow, Jones & Company, publishers of 
the all Street Journal, New York, 
president of Doremus & Company, ad 
vertising agency, with headquarters at 
New York, and authority on finance, 
died at Battle Creek, Mich., last week. 
He was also founder of the Boston 
News Bureau and the Philadelphia News 
Bureau and publisher of Barron’s 
Weekly. He was seventy-three years of 
age. 

Mr. Barron was with the Boston 
Transcript from 1875 to 1884. Three 
years later he founded the Boston News 
Bureau of which he was president at 
the time of his death. He founded the 
Philadelphia News Bureau in 1897. In 
1901 he became manager of Dow, Jones 


& Company. ; 
As an authority on world financial 
affairs, r. Barron conferred on the 


subject with the former Kaiser Wilhelm 
of Germany and the former Czar Nicho- 
las II. A close friend of the former 
Sm 7 of the United States, William 

oward Taft, he was called to Wash- 
ington on various occasions to confer 
with treasury officials. To Mr. Barron 
is attributed a great deal of influence 
in developing the present day manner 
of disseminating financial information. 
Outside of his many interests in the 
world of business, he was also occupied 
with other interests, the principal of 
which was farming. 





Evans-Winter-Hebb Opens 
Chicago Office 


Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc., Detroit, 
producer of direct advertising, has 
opened a sales office at Chicago, of 
which Charles C. McKinney is man- 
ager. 





New Account for Atlanta 
Agency 
The Blackman Stock Remedy Com- 
pany, Chattanooga, Tenn., has placed 
its advertising accovnt with Gottschaldt- 
Humphrey, Inc., Atlanta advertising 
agency. 
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Leader 


If you will carefully study any 
sample copy of the Dry Good 
Merchants Trade Journal, you will 
more readily understand why it is 
the leading dry goods publication 
in the medium sized cities;—why it 


1) has a. larger net paid 
circulation in the 
United States than 
any other dry goods 
publication. 


(2) carries double the 
number of pages of 
advertising published 
by any other monthly 
dry goods publication. 


DRY GOODS 
Merchants Trade JOURNAL 


Member of A. B. C. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 



























181 Madison Avenue 681 Market Stree 1800 Mallers Bldg. 
New York San Francisco E Chicago 
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Each issue of Building Age presents 
constructive editorial features for 
the contractor, sub-contractor and 
speculative builder. These articles 
inspire better buildings, instruc: the 
reader on modern methods and help 
him operate more successfully. Thus, 






















MemberA.B.C., Building Age develops building mar- 
A.B.P. and Na- kets and encourages sound con- 
tional Shelter struction. 

Group. 


Buildings 


TN a typical construction year, the building materials 
,. market of the United States buys merchandise worth 

$3,200,000,000. From the standpoint of the buildin 
materials manufacturer, 80% of this market is controll 
by about 60,000 general contractors, sub-contractors and 
speculative builders. 

Read by a great majority of these men, Building Age stands 
as a powerful, direct, sales medium. Advertising in this 
publication, which editorially renders a direct service to 
prospective buyers of your product, is sound merchandis- 
ing. It offers a definite means of creating confidence in your 
product, meeting competition and making sales both effi- 
ciently and economically. 


Buvers »f ti Buildi iY’ Market 
Correct merchandising of building materials 
: must be based upon sound knowledge of the 
factors which control their purchase and sale. 
Marking a milestone in the comprehensive, 
statistical analysis of these factors is our book- 
let, “Buyers of the Building Market.” A copy 
will be mailed at your request. 








Building Age and National 10] West — 
Builder and Home Builders 
belongtothe group —_ 
of twelve strong trade pa- : 
s owned by National — 
de Journals, Inc. As 
such, these publications 
a backed by strong 4 
cial resources, superior ed- * ‘ 
hostel, , auanattne and ser- P ublished to Help Busi 
vice ities. 
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es tor . 
Home Builders Catalog is the only or- 
4 = ganized service of the kind function- 
act the [ping the building field. Each year, it 
dhelp fis constantly improving and enlarg- 
hea ing its scope and general service 
value. 


“| HOME 
BUILDERS 


. 







Published annu- 
ally—guarant 
minimum distri- 
bution 20,000 
copies. 


N merchandising products used in home building, there 
are two salesmen—the dealer and the contractor—over 
whom you have no control. Bridging this gap between 

you and the ultimate consumer of your product, the home 
builder, stands Home Builders Catalog. 

This is a combination co-operative catalog of materials 
used in home construction and a complete plan service. It 
is used by a majority of the home-building contractors in 
the United States. 

When these contractors discuss plans and materials with 
prospective home builders, Home Builders Catalog is the one 
reference work constantly referred to. At these conferences, 
when final decisions are made, your own story of your own 
product will win many sales if prominently displayed in the 
Catalog Section of Home Builders Catalog. 


‘ 


Efficiently selling the home building market. 


Advertising in Home Builders Catalog is the 
most efficient method ever devised of placing 
your sales message before a large group of 
buyers. It wins rich results because it is read 
at the most fi bh when the 
buyer’s final decision is being made. 
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“The Story of National Trade 
Journals” has been d 


prepare: 
for buyers of advertising. It 
is a clear presentation of the 
scope of these publications. 
ies on request. 
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A new industry, this Diesel Engine ff The! 
industry, but already doing a volume only 
of business exceeding twenty million ff tent 
dollars annually. A new market, § with 
leveetigane it—you'll find it interest. face 
ing and profitable. pressi 








Nine thousand 










the United States 
buying, every 
day, lubricating 


os OIL ENGI 


oil, fuel oil, ac- 
supplies! 

















A. MONTHLY magazine devoted exclusively to describing 
A and illustrating the design, construction and applica- 
tion of the Diesel Engine to Industry. The only magazine 
covering this rapidly expanding and highly profitable new 
field of power development. 

A strong, successful business paper, solidly supported by 
the industry which it serves so well. A splendid advertising 
medium because it carries an editorial content which is 
authoritative, informative and readable—a magazine which 
is really read by its subscribers. 


ry | five million horse-power of Diesel Engines are 
now in daily operation in American Industry. is repre- 
sentsa new market for youto work on, fortunately covered 
completely by one i OIL ENGINE POWER. 

















NATIONAL TRADE JOURNALS 


West 31 New York. 
Oil Engine Power and ‘~ 
Motorship belong to the ‘ 


group of twelve strong a 
trade papers owned by e 
National Trade Journals, 

Inc. As such, 


these pub- 
lications are hashed by 


ee eee oe. Published to Help Busin@ros) 
tive and service facilities. 


— 
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The Diesel motorship industry is the 
only one which has shown a consis- 
tent increase year since 1914, 
without a single drop. This, in the 
face of steamship construction de- 
pression! Put sehed 
monthly, 

25th of preced- 
ing month. Last 
forms close 10th 
of preceding 
month. 


\ OMINANT in the marine field, MOTORSHIP has at- 
tained and maintained its position by an editorial 
policy of unique distinction. This policy combines alertness 
and aggressiveness with just the amount of dignity to meet 
the desires of ship-owning executives whom it serves. 

For over twelve years this magazine has been devoted 
solely to the development and progress of the Diesel oil 
engine for ship propulsion. It has always been a leader, 
forecasting and directing trends in the industry. 


Bs os ' 
MOTORSHIP has reached the place where it 
is regarded as an authority by everyone in the 
vast industry it covers. As such, it is read with 
intense interest—surely a splendid medium for 
advertisers! 








ONAL mre JOURNALS Jc 
101 West 31 . New York. 
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Blanketing its entire field, National 

ner & Dyer provides advertising 
dominance with one-paper concen- 
tration. 






TheonlyA.B.C. 

and A.B.P. 

nae in its 
e 








A National Trade Journal” 





% ORE advertising was placed in the July issue of 
\ ,| National Cleaner & Dyer than in its next two con- 
A. 


temporaries combined. 
This preference on the part of advertisers is indicative ot 
the superior results produced by this outstanding publica- 
tion of an important and rapidly growing field. 


The rich results of advertising in National Cleaner & Dyer 
are due to these two factors: Intense reader interest, en- 
endered by constructive merchandising and technical 
Tosateh, liberally interspersed with up-to-the-minute news. 
Plus quality, as well as quantity, circulation—A. B.C. state- 
ments show the bulk of National Cleaner & Dyer’s circula- 
tion reaches the buying power group in its field. 


First in Any Compar n 


Whether your yardstick of advertising value 
be reader interest, circulation, or proven ad- 
vertising results, National Cleaner & Dyer stands 
first in its field. 














NATIONAL TRADE JOURNALS 
National Cleaner & Dyer 608 Vase 38 ow Tek, 
and Cement, Mill & Quarry 
belong to the group of 
twelve strong ente pers a 


owned by National Trade 
Journals, Inc. As such, 
these publications are 
backed by strong financial 
resources, superior edito- 
rial, executive and service 
facilities. 
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There are 7,326 capise of this maga- 
sine mailed mont ly to producers 
! and operators in the stone products 

industries—a complete coverage of 
& the cement, crushed stone, sand and 
- gravel, gypsum, lime, slate andallied 
producers. 


This maga- 
zine places 

your message 
before the en- 
tire market, for 
a whole month, 


at the cost of one 

c e insertion. Com- 
é pare this cost 
ba with that of two 





insertions, re- 
uiredtoachieve 
the same result 





in any contem- 


°A National Tinde Journal” porary! 


! N the stone products field there is no more truly repre- 
| sentative magazine than Cement, Mill & Quarry. Founded 
‘A. 16 years ago, it has the confidence and support of the 
leading stone products manufacturers pice producers 
throughout the entire United States. 


Under the ownership of National Trade Journals, Inc., 
Cement, Mill & Quarry, with its enlarged facilities for news 
service and its well equipped staff of editors and field men 
constantly in touch with the industry, is meeting a very 
definite need for a practical, constructive paper in its field. 


lvertising Buy 
Effectively » ie your product to 
this large group of owners, operators 
and executives whose work and read- 
ing habits demand this practical, con- 

structive magazine, Cement, Mill 
ry represents unsurpassed value 

as an advertising buy. 





S InglATIONAL, TRADE JOURNALS Ine 
aids, aa 






“The Story of National Trade’ 
Journals’’ has been prepared 
for buyers of advertising. It 
is a clear presentation of the 
scope of these publications. 
Copies upon request. 
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AGain of 1,849,175 Lines 


in twelve months of 
New Ownership! 


Not only has the Telegram made unprecedented advertising 
gains in Portland during its first year of new ownership, which 
was completed on August 31, 1928, while all other Portland 
papers suffered losses, but during the past nine months has led 
all newspapers in the United States in Advertising Gains. The 
Telegram is now beating its own record. In September it 
gained 95,622 lines of advertising over September, 1927. 


In Portland, the Telegram, a six day paper, leads all others— 
seven day papers included—in Department Store advertising. 
It leads in the daily field in local Display advertising, and in 
fact carried more Local Display Lineage during the past. four 
months than any other paper, six or seven day. 


The Government Statements of the various Portland papers 
for the six months ending September 30, 1928, compared with 
statements of the preceding period show that while all other 
Portland newspapers lost circulation, the Telegram gained 9,498. 





In service to the public, in prestige, in reader interest and 
confidence, and in increased circulation, the Telegram since its 
new ownership has progressed to the point where the National 
Advertiser who desires to reach the buying public of Portland 
can not afford NOT to have it on his schedules. 


PRESENT AVERAGE DAILY PAID CIRCULATION 


60,823 


Government Statement September 30, 1928 


Contracts accepted on this basis subject to A.B.C. verification 
or pro rata rebate. 





Cc. H. BROCKHAGEN, Publisher 





The Telegram is the Exclusive Afternoon Associated Press Paper of Portland 





Nationally represented by 
LORENZEN & THOMPSON, INC. 
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Adopt Code for Sales and Buying 
Co-operation 





Lack of Price Courage Is Declared More Responsible for Profitless Sales 
Than Unscrupulous Buying Practices 


wit are the responsibilities 
of purchasing agents for the 
lack of profits by many manufac- 
turers? This was the question 
subjected to deliberation at a recent 
meeting of business executives who, 
in their endeavor to arrive at a 
practical and workable solution to 
the problems confronting buyers and 
sellers, adopted a platform and 


code of ethics for the guidance of - 


those who direct buying and selling 
activities. 

This movement to effect a basis 
of co-operation to which both 
buyer and seller may subscribe, is 
sponsored by the National Asso- 
ciation of. Purchasing Agents. Its 
purpose is to assist all industry in 
meeting the conditions created by 
the present business era. 

Those present at the meeting, 
which was held at New York, con- 
stitute the nucleus of a committee 
appointed at a conference held last 
May, of representative manufac- 
turers, sales executives and busi- 
ness paper editors. Members pres- 
ent included the following: 


A. M. Bowman panehecing. agent, 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston; 
L. A. Jones, vice-president and pur- 
chasing agent, New York Light & 
Power Co., Albany, N. Y.; Roger W. 
Babson; W. A. Marshall, president, W. 
A. Marshall & Co; W. W. Nichols, 
re, Machinery Builders Society; 
R. M. Roosevelt, vice-president, Eagle- 
Picher Lead Co.; A. L. Salt, president, 
Graybar Electric Co.; E. L. Shaner, 
editor, The Iron Trade Review; F. 
Boffey, editor, Purchasing Agent Maga- 
sine; and G. A, Renard, secretary-trea- 
surer, National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents. 


It is agreed among those who 
are lending their support toward 
promoting the code as a basis of 
establishing confidence in the sale 
and purchase of goods, that “profit- 
less prosperity” mirrors the exist- 
ing ratio of supply and demand, a 
consequence of which is the present 
buyers’. market. Second, it was 


agreed that unscrupulous methods 
followed by some purchasing agents 
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are not typical, that a much 
greater contributing factor to the 
situation is the lack of price cour- 
age. Third, it was agreed that 
co-operation and understanding 
between buyers and sellers is 
essential to the success of their 
respective interests. 

Representatives of both buyers 
and sellers are of the opinion that 
organization policies are too often 
entirely concerned with selfish in- 
terests and that an industrial code 
to which both sides could subscribe 
should be made the basis for con- 
fidence and co-operation. The code 
which has been adopted reads as 
follows: 

“Unnecessary sales and purchas- 
ing expense is an economic waste, 
a tax on legitimate industry. Its 
elimination will assure satisfactory 
profits to the producer, economy to 
the consumer, and greater efficiency 
in commercial relations. 

“We recognize that the. concern 
which buys must also sell, that buy- 
ing and selling are companionate 
functions, that sound commercial 
transactions must be mutually profit- 
able, and that co-operation between 
buyer and seller will reduce the 
cost of purchasing, sales and dis- 
tribution with consequent benefits 
to industry as a whole.” 

The foregoing constitutes what 
might be considered a platform. 
Its successful application to the 
problems which it is designed to 
meet are dependent upon adherence 
to certain standards in buying and 
selling. These standards are out- 
lined in the following code: 


In furtherance of thest principles, we 
subscribe to the following am see J in 
our buying and selling. ; 

1. To buy and sell on the basis of 
value, recognizing that value represents 
that combination of quality, service and 
price which assures greatest ultimate 
economy to the user. 

2. To respect our obligations and 
neither expressly nor impliedly to prom- 
ise a performance which we cannot 
reasonably ex: to fulfill. 

3. To avoid misrepresentation and 








AVAILABLE 


a man of unusual 
experience and ability 


Through odd circumstance 
one of Advertising’s top 
men will soon be available 
to some agency or adver- 
tiser to whom his outstand- 
ing ability as a writer, idea 
and contact man will be a 
decided asset. 


He has served with distinc- 
tion in high capacities with 
leading agencies and as ad- 
vertising manager for the 
world’s greatest institution 
of its kind. 


He would be a profitable 
acquisition to an agency or 
advertiser demanding ef- 
ficiency of a high order 
combined with a great ca- 
pacity for work. . . . 
Incidentally, some live, 
growing advertising agency 
could well consider him on 
a partnership basis. 


Address “T,” Box 122 
PRINTERS’ INK 
185 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 
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sharp practice in our purchases and 
sales, recognizing that permanent busi- 
ness relations can be maintained only 
on a structure of honesty and fair deal- 
ing. 

4. To be courteous and considerate to 
those with whom we deal, to be prompt 
and businesslike in our appointments, 
and to carry on negotiations with all 
reasonable expedition so as to avoid 
trespassing on the rights of others to 
the time of buyers and salesmen. 

5. To avoid statements tending to in- 
jure or discredit a legitimate competitor 
and to divulge no information acquir 
in confidence with the intent of giving 
or receiving an unfair advantage in a 
competitive business transaction. 

6. To strive for simplification and 
standardization within the bounds of 
utility and industrial economy, and to 
further the development of products 
and methods which will improve indus- 
trial efficiency. 

7. To recognize that character is the 
greatest asset in commerce, and to give 
it major consideration in the selection 
of customers and sources of supply. 

8. To adjust claims and settle dis- 
putes on the basis of facts and fairness 
to submit the facts to arbitration if 
a mutual agreement cannot be reached, 
to abide by the decision of the arbiters, 
and: to resort to legal measures in com- 
mercial disputes only when the preced- 
ing courses prove ineffective. 

9. To provide or accept no gifts or 
entertainment in the guise of sales ex- 
pense, where the intent or effect is to 
unduly prejudice the recipient in favor 
of the donor as against legitimate com- 
petitors. 

10. To give or receive no bribes, in 
the form of money or otherwise, in any 
commercial transaction, and to expose 
commercial bribery wherever encoun- 
tered for the purpose of maintaining 
the highest standard of ethics in Amer- 
ican industry. 


Both the platform and code have 
been prepared by a group of mem- 
bers of the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents. They have 
been submitted to a number of or- 
ganizations and endorsed. Now 
that they have been adopted by 
the committee of executives, it is 
the aim of the committee to ob- 
tain widespread adoption by as 
many representative buying and 
selling factors as possible through- 
out the country. 

In addition to other means for 
carrying on this work, the fifty-seven 
affiliated associations of the purchas- 
ing agents’ national group will be 
asked to sponsor joint conferences 
with sales executives in their re- 
spective territories in order to get 
adoption of the code by influential 
business organizations in their dis- 
tricts, as adherence is essential from 
both buyer and selling groups. 
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Kansas saves Iwenty Years 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


More than three hun- 
dred studies are being 
carried on constantly by 
the research, engineering 
and business staffs of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and the associated 
companies of the Bell System 
to accomplish definite improve- 
ments in telephone service. 

In 1927 the number of local 
calls not completed on the first 
attempt was reduced by 5 per 
cent. This means the better han- 
dling of 200,000,000 calls a year. 

In 1926 the average time of 
handling toll and long distance 
calls was 2 minutes. In 1927 
this average was reduced to1%4 
minutes, with further improve- 
ments in voice transmission. On 
6,820,000 long distance and toll 
calls made in Kansas in 1927 





an average reduction of 
a minute and a half. was 
madeoneachcall—a total 
of twenty years saved. 

These more than three hun- 
dred special studies have as 
their goal definite improve- 
ments in local, toll and long 
distance service. It is the policy 
of the Bell System to furnish 
the best possible service at the 
least cost to the user. 

The American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company ac- 
cepts its responsibility for a 
nation-wide telephone service 
as a public trust. It is funda- 
mental in the policy of the 
company that all earnings 
after regular dividends and a 
surplus for financial security 
be used to give more and better 
service to the public. 
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$10,000 
To Invest In 
Advertising 

Agency 


An established advertising agency 
is about to increase its working 
capital to permit expansion. The 

present Leer will invest 
an additional $10,000. 


Co-operation of either silent part- 
ners or men with experience and 
uncommon ability along copy or 
selling lines is desired, as this 
agency has built on the 
icy that every expense must be 
justified by business in 
Correspondence is invited from in- 
dividuals who are in a position to 
invest a similar amount. Smaller 
investments will also be considered. 
This is a rare opportunity to se- 
cure an interesting share in the 
ownership of a growing business. 


**Y,”’ Box 126, Printers’ Ink 














An Opportunity for 
Seasoned Advertising 
and Sales Executive 


A well-established 4-A Agency in 
the Middle West offers a real 
opportunity for a permanent busi- 
ness c tion to a ed ad- 
vertising and sales executive. 





This man must have a well founded 
knowledge of markets and distri- 
bution methods gained through 
actual sales experience. He must 
be able to formulate plans, write 
selling copy, and create ideas. 


Give complete history of your ex- 
perience and all information in 
first letter, which will be held 
strictly fidential. (Members of 
our organization know of this ad- 
vertisement. ) 





ADDRESS “X,’’ 124, 
PRINTERS’ INK 
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Blame the 
Executive If Salesmen 
‘ Fail 


“we executive has any right to 
keep an employee on his 
payroll unless that man’s time can 
be put in to his and to his com- 
pany’s profit,” M. E. Roberts, 
formerly vice-president in charge 
of sales for the Remington Type- 
writer Company and now president 
of the Vito-o-net Corporation, Chi- 
cago, told the twenty-fifth annual 
convention of the Advertising Spe- 
cialty Association, assembled in 
Chicago last week. 

Speaking on “Executive Dropsy 
or Why Salesmen Fail,” he main- 
tained that the sales executive 
should be willing to assume the 
responsibility for the success or 
failure of his men. Provided a 
salesman is selected and trained 
with ordinary care, there is only a 
minimum excuse, he said, for hav- 
ing a large labor turnover in the 
sales department. If such a turn- 
over does exist, he continued, it 
would be well to investigate the 
executive material in that com- 
pany. The successful executive is 
the one who views his men as in- 
dividuals and not as a “sales or- 
ganization,” he went on; there are 
already too many “sales organiza- 
tions.” A good sales manager, he 
said, is the one who characteristi- 
cally says “Come on,” instead of 
the easier and less exacting “Go 
on.” 

Leaving the subject of sales pro- 
motion, R. M. McClure, associate 
adviser of the Advertising Spe- 
cialty Association, discussed the 
correction of trade abuses through 
trade associations. Speaking on 
the same subject, Merle Thorpe, 
editor of Nation’s Business, who 
addressed the annual banquet of 
the association, stressed the signifi- 





-cance of the title of his talk, “Up 


from the Bottom or Down from 
the Top.” 

“In these days of tangled legis- 
lation, with bureaucracy run mad,” 
he said, “trade malpractices in any 
given industry must be adjusted by 
a trade association or other influ- 
ence in that industry—up from the 
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Total display advertising 


carried in outdoor publications 


July 1927 through June 1928 inclusive 
Figures by Advertising Record Company of Chicago 


61,064 


118,260 


129,268 


146,549 


172,548 





256,753 
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Stream 
*leads the 2nd magazine . . . . by 48.7% 


“o . 4.368 s ‘one te. * Rae 
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N THIS highly competitive and restricted field a maga- 
zine just has to make good to stay on an advertiser’s 
list—let alone carry a major schedule. 


—make good from the standpoint of direct inquiries, 
sales and building prestige for the advertiser in the minds 
of representative equipment-buying sportsmen. 


Would you spend one cent per reader per month 
to reach our over 121,000 outdoorsmenP Such an in- 
finitesimal amount per reader would buy you over two 
pages every month. 


*Members of the A. B. C. 














ramer~ Doodle 


productive 
direct adver- 
tising must be 
planned to sell 
merchandise ~ 
not to feed 
idle presses. 


Kramer Associates, Inc. 
DIRECT ADVERTISING 
Graybar Building 
New York City 
Lexington 7165 








WANTED 


by a Boston 
Advertising 

Agency 

A man between 25 and 30 

with 

Personality 

Agency Experience 

Creative Copy Ability 
Ambition 


If your letter clicks, a personal 
interview in New York or Bos- 
ton follows. 


Address “Z,” Box, 127, P. I. 
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bottom—or the Government will 
impose regulations upon it—down 
from the top.” He pointed out how 
much more economically sound is 
the first procedure. 

In the conclusion to his talk, Mr. 
Thorpe made this comment on ad- 
vertising : 

“Future historians will doubtless 
credit advertising as responsible 
for the amazing quarter century 
which you are celebrating tonight. 
Of this magic quarter century, ad- 
vertising is the chief wizard. It 
has made possible the demand for 
dyes that outdo the colors of nature 
and has thus encouraged scientists 
at their test tubes. It has made 
possible the sale of ice from elec- 
tricity and gas and, in the face of 
this competition, has made it 
equally possible to increase the 
sale of natural ice. It has made 
possible the sale of plant food 
plucked from the air, of artificial 
rubber, of alcohol, paints, Paper 
and stockings made from w 

This. convention marked the 
twenty-fifth birthday and hence the 
Silver Anniversary of this associa- 
tion. Many charter members and 
former presidents were in atten- 
dance and were fittingly honored 
throughout the program. Mrs. 
Bernice Blackwood, executive sec- 
retary of the association, was in 
general charge of all arrange- 
ments. 

Officers of the Advertising Spe- 
cialty Association for the succeed- 
ing year are: President, William 
Cochrane, Thos. D. Murphy Com- 
pany, Red Oak, Iowa; first vice- 
president, Charles R. Frederickson, 
the American Art Works, Chicago; 
second vice-president, H. H. Long- 
fellow, Walker, Franklin, Long- 
fellow Company, Boston. D. E. 
Messenger, Messenger Publishing 
Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., and 
Mrs. Bernice Blackwood were re- 
elected as treasurer and executive 
secretary, .respectively.. Ex-presi- 
dent J. B. Carroll was elected hon- 
orary vice-president. 





Montreal Agency Opens 
Toronto Office 


The Canadian Advertising Agency 
Ltd. gy pes &-- an office 
at Toronto, rbour is man- 
M. Ross. 
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Columbia 


BROADCASTING 
sys 


Ee 
PARAMOUNT BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 











PENNSYLVANIA 0462 


Henry WEINBERGER 


joins 


COLUMBIA 


BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


ENRY WEINBERGER, with Thomas 
H Cusack Company for twenty-four 
years, and for the past three years national 
account executive for the General Outdoor 
Advertising Company, has joined this or- 
ganization as Vice-President and Director 
of Sales. 


Mr. Weinberger believes that radio adver- 
tising offers tremendous possibilities and an 


outstanding opportunity for service. 


He brings to this new field of advertising 
a background of twenty-seven years’ expe- 
rience which should prove infinitely valuable 
to the large national advertisers and adver- 
tising agencies with whom he has contacted 
in the past. 
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Salesmen— iV sommes 
said that every 

Our Most hour a salesman 

Expensive spends in ways 

Employees other than in 


front of prospects and customers 
is time wasted. Of course that is 
scarcely true. There are many 
things which most salesmen are 
compelled to do that require their 
presence in the office, for example, 
and which, while not directly pro- 
ductive of business are neverthe- 
less essential and indirectly profit- 
able. 

However, it cannot be disputed 
that with most. salesmen, possibly 
excepting. some of those in the in- 
dustrial field, salaries, commissions 
and drawing accounts are actually 
being earned only when salesman 
and prospect are face to face. 
Calculated in this manner, most 
salesmen -are the most expensive 
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employees in the organization, not 
including the executive staff. 

This point was made some time 
ago by Henry H. Morse, then 
sales manager and now vice-pres- 
ident of the Florence Stove Com- 
pany. Said Mr. Morse: “The 
salesman, if one figures only his 
actual working time, is probably 
the most expensive employee in the 
company. If you divide a sales- 
man’s drawing account by the 
number of hours in the year that 
he actually spends talking to pros- 
pects and customers, you will find 
that his salary per effective work- 
ing hour is tremendous.” 

Because of the exceptions we 
have already noted, this sort of 
figure could be only the veriest 
approximation and even then it 
ought not to receive too serious 
consideration. On the other hand, 
we have a notion that if certain 
sales managers, and even heads of 
companies, were to compile figures 
of this kind, there would be a sud- 
den about-face in the present-day 
tendency to load salesmen with all 
sorts of jobs that keep them away 
from prospects or hamper their 
selling presentations. 

In last week’s issue of Printers’ 
INK there appeared an article by 
Jas. H. Warburton, sales manager 
of the Marietta Chair Company, 
entitled: “Orders Are the Best 
Kind of Salesman’s Report,” which 
bears a very close connection to 
the subject we are discussing here. 
In this article, Mr. Warburton 
emphasized the fact that his 
company does not clutter up a 
salesman's day by requiring time- 
consuming reports. Marietta sales- 
men are really expected to do but 
one thing and that is to sell. They 
know that their job is to spend 
every available minute in the pres- 
ence of customers and prospects. 

It may sound like a flareback to 
the medieval days of sales man- 
agement to assert that orders are 
the best kind of salesman’s report. 
Nevertheless, we cannot help feel- 
ing that there is less danger right 
now in this state of mind than 
there is in the all too prevalent 
tehdency to burden the salesman— 
our most expensive employee— 


with unproductive tasks. 
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A Grocers’ Charles Wesley 
Dunn, attorney 
Rally Song for the National 
Retail Grocers’ Association, has 
been accused of composing what he 
calls a grocer’s rally song. Here 
it is: 
Onward Retail Grocers, 
Marching to Success, 
With determination 
To achieve our best. 
If we are efficient 
We need fear no foe; 


Forward into Battle 
With our banners go. 


Chorus 


Onward Retail Grocers, 
Marching to Success, 
With determination 
To achieve our best. 


We are not disposed to criticize 
Attorney Dunn’s poetry; it speaks 
for itself and of course speaks dif- 
ferent things to different people. 
There was no music attached to 
this gem as it appeared in a recent 
number of a grocery trade paper; 
but it is entirely possible to imagine 
that the air has the truly martial 
twang calculated to give grocers 
that funny feeling in their back- 
bones as they march forth, “with 
our banners” to battle with the 
flesh and the devil in the shape of 
chain stores, mail order and other 
forms of competition. 

Neither are we going to specu- 
late as to the exact reasons why 
Mr. Dunn thought it necessary to 
get this song out of his system. 
Perhaps there is something in a 
name. There was another singer 
named Charles Wesley (with the 
Dunn left off) who wrote many 
hymns which stir the pulses of 
Evangelical church members as 
they figuratively march forward in 
solid phalanxes under a different 
kind of banner and to fight for a 
totally different cause. It may be 
in order to suggest, though, that 
Mr. Dunn might have accomplished 
a more workmanlike job with his 
poetry if he had studied the writ- 
ings of his Methodist namesake 
more closely. 

This, however, is not the main 
point of the argument. The thought 
that impressed us as we read this 


rhymed appeal to the retail grocers’ 


to march onward was that emotion- 
alism has no place and no part in 
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business. Even though the grocers 
might work themselves up into a 
lather over the sentiment proposed 
by Mr. Dunn until, to borrow a 
figure from the Bible, they would 
regard themselves as “terrible as 
an army with banners,” this would 
not take them very far with the 
prosaic, although necessary, task of 
persuading people to buy more mer- 
chandise from them. Singing songs 
in lusty, and even hoarse, voices 
will not do the trick either. Beau- 
tiful sentiments can be spread 
about indefinitely and the net re- 
sult, so far as business increase is 
concerned, will be exactly nothing. 

The grocers, at whom this song 
is aimed, will find the marching 
much easier if they keep their feet 
solidly on the ground—which 
means that they will run good 
stores, have a sufficient variety of 
dependable merchandise, give cheer- 
ful service and charge the right 
kind of prices. 





One Way to (Last January the 


Help Cut ren - a 
arge manufac- 
Sales Costs turing concern 
put up to his entire sales force, 
who were then at the home office, 
a question concerning territories. 
He asked each man if he was 
satisfied with his territory, whether 
he would like to live in some other 
territory, and whether he had any 
suggestions to make as to how 
selling costs could be cut. Some 
surprising things were discovered. 
One man who lived on the 
shores of one of the Great Lakes 
and covered all of the South, had 
long had a desire to live in South 
Carolina in the heart of his terri- 
tory. Another man who lived in 
Philadelphia and covered New 
York State, suggested that if he 
lived in a place he had always 
liked, a little town on the shores 
of the Hudson, he would be able 
to cover his territory more 
cheaply. The man who had Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware as_ his 
territory, and who lived in a 
suburb of New York City, had 
come to the point where, with his 
children grown up, he was anxious 
to live in a small town in the 
southern part of Delaware. 
In these and other instances the 
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salesmen were able to arrange 
their affairs so that they lived in 
or nearer to the territory . they 
worked. 

During the year the new plan 
has worked out well. The men 
have made trips more frequently, 
and have helped their customers 
more with their selling problems 
during off seasons. The policy 
of living in the territory has cut 
down traveling expenses and waste 
of time for every one of the men 
who changed his locality, and has 
enabled each one to do more in- 
tensive and helpful selling. 

Several other companies have re- 
cently adopted a policy of decen- 
tralized selling so that district sales 
nanagers and the salesmen assigned 
to them are required to live in the 
most central city of the State they 
cover and spend all their time 
either selling or helping customers 
sell. 

Sales managers have discovered 
that one of the wastes in modern 
distribution is that which comes 
from the high cost of once-in-a- 
while selling and quick trips to hit 
the high spots. Salesmen’s salaries 
have a habit of running on whether 
they are at the home office, out in 
the territory selling goods, or 
visiting their families between sea- 
sons. The retailer needs more 
service and more frequent calls 
from salesmen who have come to 
know his problems so well that 
they can aid him more effectively 
in his resale plans. The modern 
tendency toward more intensive 
cultivation of territory and greater 
familiarity with the territory by 
men who live on the job, is one of 
the things which is helping to cut 
down the cost of selling and, by 
increasing service, is helping re- 
tailers sell more effectively. 





What Lp oe _of 
the Engineering 
Interests Advertisers’ As- 
Technical sociation of Chi- 
Advertisers? cago for the 
coming season indicates how valua- 
ble and interesting, information 
really is. 


There was a time when associa- 
tions were content to hear speeches 
on. subjects treated in a light and 
airy manner by clever speakers. 
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Today, association members in all 
lines want facts. 
As the engineers’ program says: 


Sales and advertising managers at- 
tending every meeting at a sacrifice of 
time and money are interested in secur- 
ing brass tack information that will help 
them better to solve problems met by 
them in their everyday work. There- 
fore, it has been decided to eliminate 
extraneous matter from the meetings and 
discussions and present only such sub- 
—_ as will be of practical, worth while 
value. 


A list of such subjects includes, 
in addition to “the advertising bud- 
get” and the “mechanics of adver- 
tising,” such fundamental problems 
as “The development of the mar- 
keting plan,” “How does a sales 
promotion program relate itself to 
the advertising and sales _ pro- 
grams?” “Industrial distribution 
methods,” “Methods of compensa- 
tion for sales representatives,” and 
others which take in the broad 
field of distribution. 

As the program points out, “ad- 
vertising is only valuable as a 
means to the end in view, the 
marketing of a product,” so the 
subjects have been chosen to place 
advertising properly as an integral 
part of each industry. 

Printers’ INK congratulates the 
association upon the breadth of its 
program and also feels a sense of 
gratification that week by week its 
editorial contents parallel the sub- 
jects to be discussed. 

Advertisers in all industries will 
always be interested in brass tack 
information on subjects which re- 
late advertising closely to the other 
important departments of business. 


Cincinnati “Post” Appoints 
R. F. Stayman 


Robert F. Stayman, at one time ad- 
vertising manager of the Crosley Radio 
Corporation, incinnati, has been 
pointed sales promotion director of the 
Cincinnati Post. More recently he has 
been assistant advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager of the Globe-Wernicke 
Company, Cincinnati. 


Ray C. Steil Joins Allen-A 


Company 
Ray C. Steil, who has been with the 
Phoenix Hosiery Company for the last 
ten years in an executive sales capacity, 
has joined the sales staff of The Al- 
len-A Company, Kenosha. Wis. He 





will travel a territory covering part of 
the State of Wisconsin. 
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Strategy and Tactics 
In Advertising 


Most of the more notable instances 
of advertising success credited to 
McJunkin Advertising Company 
have been achieved by departure 
from beaten paths to take advantage 
of the many short-cuts to popular 
favor. An agency fully competent to 
direct your advertising should find 
for you safe footing on time-saving 
trails along which only mature ex- 
perience can lead. The strategy of 
many a campaign prepared by this 
agency makes provision for tactics 
which win markets by quick moves 
under conditions permitting con- 
solidation of territories as acquired. 





















w, 
McJUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 


DOMINANT IDEA ADVERTISING 
228 NORTH LASALLE STREET AT WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 











New York Club Is Host to 
British Newspaper Editors 


Members of the delegation of British 
newspaper editors who are visiting the 
United States under the auspices of 
the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace were the guests of the 
Advertising Club of New York which 
tendered a luncheon in their honor last 
week. As guests of the club there were 
also a number of American newspaper 
executives, 

The visit to the United States of the 
British delegation is for the purpose of 
promoting a better understanding of 
Americans and their institutions on the 
art of the moulders of British opinion. 
Phe meeting at the New York club is 
one of many which will_be arranged 
throughout the country. James Wright 
Brown, of Editor & Publisher, was 
chairman of the meeting. He _ intro- 
duced the members of the British dele- 
gation which includes: 

Ralph D. Blumenfeld, J. P., London 
Daily Express, chairman; Sir George 
Armstrong, Bart., G., general 
adviser to the Chronicle Group news- 
apers; William Cowper Barrons, Leeds 


orkshire Evening News; William 
Clarke, Belfast Telegraph; W. J. T. 
Collins, Newport South Wales Argus; 
Sir Charles Igglesden, Kt. J. P., 
F. S. A., Ashford Kentish Express, and 
H. Jacques, Sutton Surrey County 
Herald; Perey Watson, London Morning 


Post; F. Lawrence Johnson, Middles- 
borough Northeastern Daily Gazette; 
Henry Collinson Owen, Glasgow ae 4 
Mail; B. . Roberts, Edinburg 
Scotsman; Alan Pitt Robbins, London 
Times; R. A. J. Walling, J. P., Ply- 
mouth Western Independent, and Wil- 
liam Robert Willis, Leeds Yorkshire 
Post. 

Addresses of welcome were made by 
John G. Jones, vice-president of the 
club; Frank B. Noyes, publisher of the 
Washington Star and president of the 
Associated Press; Colonel Frank Knox, 
general manager of the Hearst news- 
papers; Roy . Howard, chairman of 
the board of the Scripps-Howard News- 
apers; Arthur Brisbane, editor of the 
i York Evening Journal, and Louis 
Wiley, business manager of the New 
York Times. 


* * * 


L. H. Gault Heads St. Louis 
Industrial Advertisers 


L. H. Gault, of the Leschen Rope 
Company, has been elected chairman of 
the industrial advertising division of the 
Advertising Club of St. Louis. Other 
officers elected were: K. G. Baker, Ful- 
ton Iron Works Company, first vice- 
president; James R. Kearney, Jr., James 

Kearney Corporation, second vice- 
president; C. B. Dietrich, Wagner _Elec- 


tric Corporation, secretary, and 
Fish, Bussmann Manufacturing 
pany, treasurer. 


Com- 
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Chicago Council Devotes 


Meeting to Farm Market 
Arnold P. Yerkes, of the Interna 
tional Harvester Company, Chicago, in 
speaking before the first regular fal! 
meeting of the Advertising Council of 
Chicago last week, traced the develop- 
ment of farming in this country from 
the days when 95 per cent of its pop 
ulation was found on farms. He sug- 
gested that ‘copy writers and advertising 
people in general would be both w s« 
and accurate if they considered th« 
farmer pretty much like other human be- 
ings. 
ore specifically, he stressed the four 
points that farmers, as a class, are no 
more calamity howlers than other peo- 
ple; that they are neither unprogressive, 
nor ignorant; neither are they broke or 
headed toward peasantry. Over-agitation 
on behalf of the farmer is largely respon- 
sible, he claimed, for the feeling that the 
converse of these four are untrue. 
* * * 


Pacific Advertising Clubs Set 
Convention Date 


The Pacific Advertising Clubs Asso- 
ciation will hold its 1929 convention 
from June 16 to 19 at Oakland, Calif., 
according to an announcement by 
.. Hamman, president of the associa- 
tion. The Pacific association constitutes 
the twelfth district of the International 
Advertising Association, and _ includes 
some thirty member clubs in the States 
of Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Cali- 
fornia, together with clubs in Hawaii, 
Alaska and British Columbia. 

* * * 


Advertising Should Be Directed 
Toward Future Sales 


_ In a recent talk beforé the Advertis- 
ing Club of Richmond, Va., Marcus 
Rollins, of Garrett and Massie, em- 
phasized the y ny that advertising cam- 
paigns should be directed toward build- 
ing the volume of future sales rather 
than the “overturn” of products on 
hand. 
* * * 


‘Milwaukee Vocational School 
Adds Advertising Course 


_A two-year advertising and merchan- 
dising course has been added to the cur- 
riculum of the Milwaukee, Wis., Voca- 
tional School. J. B. Lindl, advertising 
counsel of that city, will direct this 
course. 

* * * 


Reading Club Elects 
Earl Beisel 


Earl Beisel, of the Penn Engraving 
Company, has been elected secretary of 
the Reading, Pa., Advertising Club. He 
succeeds Warren L. Thomas, resigned. 
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Berlin 
Selected as Next Con- 
vention City 


"T*’HE 1929 convention of the 

International Advertising As- 
sociation will be held at Berlin. 
Final decision in this matter, which 
1as been pending since the con- 
vention at Detroit, was made at a 
special meeting of the executive 
‘ommittee of the board of gover- 
nors which was held last week at 
New York. It is planned to hold 
the convention some time during 
August. 

At the same time the committee 
decided to hold an annual meeting 
and conference of advertising club 
presidents at a convention which 
will be held at Chicago early in 
the spring. When this dual con- 
vention plan was first contem- 
plated, consideration was given to 
the invitation extended by Min- 
neapolis which desired to have the 
annual convention held in that city. 
The Minneapolis Advertising Club, 
however, felt that it could not 
serve the best interests of the asso- 
ciation in the plan for two con- 
ventions for 1929. It expressed 
regret in its decision not to accept 
one of the conventions and, at the 
same time, expressed confidence in 
the board and willingness to sup- 
port its program. 

One of the important subjects to 
be discussed at the spring meeting 
at Chicago will be the policy and 
constitutional provisions necessary 
to effect a change recommended by 
the board of governors concerning 
the separation of the international 
relations of the association from 
its purely American activities. It 
is the opinion of the board that 
these changes should be made this 
year. The necessary steps will be 
taken at the meeting at Chicago. 
The subsequent convention at Ber- 
lin will give the association an op- 
portunity to explain fully the new 
organization to its European 
affiliations and, by direct contact, 
secure their co-operation. 

It is the opinion of the board that 
it is essential to continue, in the 
form of an alliance with overseas 
clubs, the international activities of 
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the association that are so valuable 
to the advertising industry. These 
include the consolidation of adver- 
tising interests abroad, and the grow- 
ing acceptance of American stand- 
ards in the advertising associations 
of Great Britain and the Continent. 
The convention at Berlin is de- 
signed to augment this international 
relation. The invitation of Ger- 
man advertising interests is looked 
upon as an extraordinary opportu- 
nity for the I. A. A. to culminate 
its years of effort along these lines. 

The invitation to meet at Berlin 
was presented at the Detroit con- 
vention by Dr. Max Riesebrodt, 
president of the Association of 
German Advertising Men, and was 
endorsed by the French affiliated 
groups through Andre Kaminker, 
of Paris, personal representative 
of Etienne Damour, president of 
the Continental Advertising Asso- 
ciation. 

At the convention at Berlin the 
I. A. A. will observe its twenty- 
fifth anniversary and the Advertis- 
ing Association of Great Britain 
will observe its fifth anniversary. 


* * * 


Pacific Coast Display Men 
Elect 


H. O. Hewitt, Portland, Oreg., was 
elected president of the Pacific Coast 
ssociation of Display Men at its 
annual convention held at Vancouver, 
B. C., recently. Mr. Hewitt succeeds 
F. O. E. Heales, display manager of 
the Hudson Bay Company, Vancouver. 
Other officers elected are as follows: 
First vice-president, John Smith, Seattle; 
second vice-president, H. . Kelly, 
Yakima; third vice-president, N. M. 
Spratt, Victoria; secretary-treasurer, 
V. C. Turner, Portland. The executive 
committee includes A. R. Smith, Ever- 
ett; Howard Baker, Tacoma; | 
Drees, ees Miss Olive Ralph, 
Portland; Frederick J. Portman, Seattle 
and Karl Amdahl, Spokane. 

Everett, Wash., was selected as the 
convention city for 1929. 


* * * 


Rochester Women’s Club 
Resumes Meetings 


The Women’s Ad Club, Rochesier, 
N. Y., following the summer recess, 
has resumed activities and is again hold- 
ing cng gd meetings. The second 
meeting of the fall season was desig- 
nated “Get Acquainted Night.” It was 
a sequel to the membership campaign 
which, finishing late in the spring, 
aon many new members into the 
clu 
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HERE ARE 
TWO LETTERS 


















of many we have received which vouch for our reader confidence 
and editorial excellence. 





Dear Mr. Haring: 


Dear Miss Grant: ol Foamy Le ‘ ~ ee me og SA and 
As I am a reader of MODERN e & le entit ‘June 
HOMEMAKING, I read every month ten by Miss Doris Grant, cugessting 
your article, I think your advice is that I read it carefully and give you 
wonderful and so for that reason I am my opinion of it. 
coming to you to solve a few of my I am impressed with the style of 
beauty oo o. writing. Miss Grant PW A 
What a good cream for your skin, reader a good many worthwhile ideas 
not for FN but just to bow the and she has presented them in a pleas- 
skin soft and white? ing manner. I keep a scrap book of 
What is a good powder and rouge (of a ee ss pleased 


~~ =o It was thoughtful of you to send the 


I you will answer those 
questions without difficulty. = = us end we appreciate guar 
B. McG Sincerely 
8.—Vv.— 

















The letter reprinted above from one of our readers is typical 
of the many hundreds which are constantly coming to us. 
Reader’s confidence in a magazine’s editorial columns promotes a 
similar attitude for its advertising pages. 


The fact that many of the largest manufacturers have written 
similar letters to the above is undoubtedly the reason for this 
confidence. May we call and show you a batch of original letters 
from our files like those above? 


eats Ce 


MODERN HOMEMAKING 


“The Magazine for the Village and Farm Market.” 





WM. F. HARING, 













W. H. McCURDY, Ade. Mor GORDON SIMPSON, 
Western Adv. Mgr., % P Pacific Coast Rep., 
30 North Dearborn St., 270 Madison Avenue 1008 West Sixth St., 





Chicago, Iil. New York City Los Angeles, Cal. 








i F! 
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OCTOBER MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


PRINTERS’ INK 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 


Pages 
House & Garden.......... 174 
»wn & Country (2 issues) .123 
Country Life ..........6.. 112 
Vanity FR cisesdisdiccss 103 
\rts & Decoration......... 96 
House Beautiful .......... 100 
AmeTNOR oc 6 ddd ewe dee 103 
Nation’s Business ......... 101 
CoseegelO®: 6éiciceesescs 93 
Forbes (2 Sept. issues).... 86 
Popular Mechanics ........ 174 
American Home .......... 61 
Popular Science Monthly... 84 
The Sportsman ........... 53 
Feud GOOGe occccsdésescne 77 
Normal Instructor ........ 45 
Harpers Magazine ........ 131 
Magazine of Business..... 67 
Atlantic Monthly ......... 122 
Better Homes & Gardens... 57 
Ree rere 55 
PROMET o..cbisvbereteta 54 
Physical Culture .......... 54 
True Romances ..........- 54 
Wes WED ca cethieseee 102 
I'rue Detective Mysteries... 53 
Dream World ............ 51 
Magazine of Wall Street (2 
OR eS 51 
Review of Reviews........ 92 
Field & Stream........... 47 
International Studio ...... 30 
rrr rrr 29 
Rate TNO Ciddcédcincees 43 
World Traveler .......... 30 
SOUR i.cdicdecnscvaccs 83 
Motion Picture Magazine... 38 
PRIND: 6b tcaddavscesaves die 
National Sportsman ....... 37 
BREED « wastes bine Soabiwees 34 
Science & Invention....... 34 
DU Be ans Occnes ccna 
Radio Broadcast .......... 34 
ns 34 
PUR 6.5466 Seldom tndes 33 
Elks Magazine ........... 31 
Outdoor Life & Recreation. 32 
American Mercury ....... 59 
American Legion Monthly.. 30 
True Confessions ......... 30 
Gebiem TERE once caweeatis 57 
NO, di adit eine «05 Cine 29 
Hunting & Fishing........ 28 
American Golfer .......... 19 


Motion Picture Classic... .. 





Lines 
110,175 
82,760 
75,164 
65,023 
64,386 
63,185 
44,081 
43,435 
40,015 
39,203 
38,976 
37,824 
35,886 
33,440 
33,108 
30,319 
29,372 
28,793 
27,402 
25,793 
23,501 


19,150 
18,623 
16,502 
16,037 
15,892 
15,062 
15,039 
14,960 
14,891 
14,770 
14,134 
13,984 
13,853 
13,207 
13,062 
12,870 
12,768 
12,564 
11,913 
11,618 
10,942 



















THOMAS 8. HOLDEN 
Vv. P. in Charge of Statistical Division, 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, New York 


Thomas S. Holden, one of the lead- 
ing economists and statisticians in 
the construction industry, will con- 
tribute a number of articles to 
FORBES to interpret for business 
men this basic and essential factor 
of our economic civilization. 


CONSTRUCTION— 
The Measuring Rod of Progress 


Mr. Holden’s first article will ap- 
pear in the October 15th issue of 
FORBES. 


If you have not read the John Cotton 
Dana article “The Cash Value of Art 
in Industry,” it is important for you to 
do so immediately. It appeared in a 
recent issue of FORBES and is now 
available to you without charge, in a 
handsomely illustrated brochure. 


FORBES 
MAGAZINE 


B. C. Forbes, Editor 
WALTER Drey, Advtg. Director 


120 Fifth Avenue New York 


REPRESENTATIVES : 
New York—120 Fifth Avenue, Frank Burns, 
E. V. DaNNENBERG, Russet. A. BowsN; 
Chicago—Tribune Tower, i. Cc. Darou; 
tors Bldg., D. C. MuRRarY ; 
BLANOHARD-NICHOLS-COLEMAN, Atlanta, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle. 
Member A. B. 0. 














We point with pride 


to our steadily ad- 
vancing advertising 
lineage, as shown in 
the adjoining listing. 


But even more than 
increasing lineage is 
the fact that more and 
more alert advertisers 
recognize CHILDREN, 
THE MAGAZINE 
FOR PARENTS as the 
logical medium to tell 
their message to the 
KEY MOTHERS of 
America. 
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Lines 


Youth’s Companion ........ 16 10,572 
Scientific American ....... 24 = =10,4% 
ee, Pere es 45 9,987 
Bemaes. ncccecccccecssacecs 23 9,810 
Seresnland ...cccecvcctocs 21 8,95. 
Open Road for Boys....... 20 8,667 
OD. 6d a cdoses gee ghbe 19 8,08 
American Motorist ........ 18 7,56 
Forest & Stream.......... 17 7,50 
American Girl .........+.:. 17 7,27: 
Newsstand Group .......... 30 6,812 
PEED. ndsececccccedccbes 29 6,570 
Association Men .......... 14 6,05( 
Munsey Combination ...... 27 6,048 
Extension Magazine ...... 9 5,984 
Nature Magazine ......... 14 5,954 
National Republic ........ 8 5,902 
Pasture Flag oc ccccsccccs 14 5,863 
DE a ode Gtaneene one 12 5,148 
WHEE WONEE ov ccccccceiecs 16 3,650 
ee DEE nc cd écccotes 4 3,646 
Current History .......... 16 3,500 
Street & Smith Comb....... 15 3,248 
The Scholastic (1 Sept. is.) 7 3,085 
pg eee eee re 13 2,925 
Be DOE 6s cévctaetbeace + 1,939 
Be POND 6.00btesssrcse 4 1,502 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Pages Lines 
Vogue (2 issues).......... 239 151,154 
Ladies’ Home Journal......159 108,236 
TT error 150 100,606 
Good Housekeeping ....... 220 94,479 
Woman’s Home Companion.107 72,678 
TTT ee 80 54,657 
eee 71 48,202 
Pictorial Review .......... 68 46,544 
PEO cncnnedercacsevss 41 30,808 
Modern Priscilla ......... 35 23,630 
Farmer’s Wife ........... 33 22,156 
Household Magazine ...... 22 =16,243 
Children, The Magazine for 
chan dcdandanwnd 37 = 16,032 
Woman’s World .......... 23 15,675 
Junior Home Magazine.... 19 12,752 
People’s Home Journal.... 18 12,106 
ee eee 17. —-: 111,730 
People’s Popular Monthly.. 16 11,177 
RS Sr 24 10,464 
Fashionable Dress ........ 12 8,037 
John Martin’s Book, The 
Child’s Magazine ....... x 3,616 
Messenger of Sacred Heart. 14 3,027 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
Pages Lines 
MacLean’s (2 Sept. issues). 82 57,003 
Can. Homes & Gar. (Sept.) 81 51,426 
BD, ccc cts pnnectha oes 78 49,335 
Can. Home Journal (Sept.) 48 33,633 











148 
550 
46 
00 
48 
185 


139 
102 
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HOJT SKUM 


Which is Danish for Whoopee! 


Here is Robert Rand of No. Tonawanda, N. Y.—a typical subscriber 
to The Open Road for BOYS Magasine. Robert is enthusiastic over 
his summer in Denmark as one of three hundred American boys who 
spent the summer as guests of the Scandinavian peoples. This was 
the second of the European friendship pilgrimages arranged for and 
sponsored by “My Friend Abroad,” an editorial feature of The Open 
Road for BOYS Magazine. Did Robert have a good time? Just ask 
him. And, how the Danes liked Robert! 


Thru this department 400 American boys have sojourned in foreign 
homes while over 200,000 letters have been exchanged with boys of 
forty-eight countries. “My Friend Abroad’ is but one of many 
features which make The Open Road for BOYS an outstanding 
institution in this field. 


The OPEN ROAD for BOYS 


MAGAZINE 


L. S. Gieason, Advertising Manager 
130 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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240 
Pages Lines 
West. Home Mo. (Sept.).. 47 33,545 
Rod & Gun in Canada..... 29 = 12,368 

SEPTEMBER WEEKLIES 

September 1-6 Pages Lines 
Saturday Evening Post.. 75 51,044 
New Yorker ........... 44 =18,819 
BG sock Gersiinicens 23 = 14,625 
Literary Digest ......... 24 11,012 
CBO oc icccessssedes 16 =: 10,821 
TURD ccccccsvdccceticesss 18 7,622 
Life ccccoopescccevosess 16 6,980 
American Weekly ..... . 3 4,741 
OCulbeshc 2. ccesccosccces 6 2,736 
Christian Herald ....... 3 2,027 
The Nation ..ccccocsees 5 1,995 
Churchman .........+.. 3 1,447 
FORE vc cckicncedsciacs 3 1,436 
New Republic .......... 3 1,323 
September 7-14 Pages Lines 
Saturday Evening Post..117 79,594 
New Yorker ........... 53 22,605 
American Weekly ...... 11 20,344 
EAs ccadevstsscands 29 «18,876 
eg Te eee 21 14,095 
Literary Digest ......... 31 13,983 
TOD ccdccscoutdunssbes 25 10,772 
EMO ccccctpanenstvennes 12 5,096 
Christian Herald ....... a 2,935 
Judge ccccscoseccessees 6 2,549 
ED. ceavnverdeveced 6 2,471 
Comme. ..ccccccccces 5 2,275 
Te GE 2 ccccentgyes 5 2,258 
New Republic .......... 3 1,230 
September 15-21 Pages Lines 
Saturday Evening Post..135 91,648 
New Yorker ........... 69 29,753 
SS 40 26,023 
American Weekly ...... 10 18,450 
Literary Digest ........ 40 18,021 
GD vac cccdeiscccss 26 =:117, 408 
WE csc cadceccccciocses 25 10,669 
Christian Herald ....... 7 4,586 
BD 60 dna des0ec00s étude 10 4,249 
GHEE dans scdanecesces 6 2,795 
DOGS: cdisende eeccee 5 2,177 
The HaMeN cccccccsveds 5 2,100 
Churchman ............ 3 1,289 
New Republic ......... 3 1,194 
September 22-27 Pages Lines 
Saturday Evening Post..115 78,341 
TRaTEy i occ ccvccccsece 41 26,667 
New Yorker ........... 54 23,107 
Literary Digest ........ 37: 16,844 
American Weekly ....... 8 14,573 
CaaS. cccccvessesccce 18 11,929 
TD vcncecoccsdsrecune 19 8,156 
BASS cccccccccdassoceces 8 3,280 
The Nation ............ 7 2,940 





Pages Lines 


Christian Herald ....... 4 2,708 
CIEE ices dv ccccccccses 6 2,666 
Cherchean ......cccces 5 2,078 
PD oceovcccesccdesss 5 1,942 
New Republic .......... 3 1,263 
September 28-30 Pages Lines 
Saturday Evening Post..101 68,885 
New Yorker ........... $7 24,257 
SOE civic ccttsss .- 26 16,953 
Literary Digest ........ 32 = 14,506 
American Weekly ...... 7 14,241 
CD kas cesenscics.. 20 13,645 
Christian Herald ....... 11 7,298 
Cimrebhean oi csicsis.- 5 1,913 
, eer ey 4 1,538 


Totals for September Pages Lines 
Saturday Evening Post. .543 369,512 


WOO FOE. 080660s3.. 277 =—118,541 
ST rr ee 159 103,144 
Literary Digest ........ 164 74,366 
American Weekly ...... 38 72,349 
NTO 0006.60 cachedees 101 67,898 
ED nd cep edesetacbadse 87 37,219 
PE. Waessc00ccpeweaad oe 46 19,605 
Christian Herald ....... 29 19,554 
QUE. cv cccccctseesece 24 10,668 
FUG nc ccccdsasecees.. 23 9,642 
Tet BE ccs ecco... 22 9,293 
CHIE occ ciscscce. 21 9,002 
New Republic .......... 12 5,010 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 


FICATIONS 

Pages Lines 
1. Vogue (2 issues)...... 239 151,154 
2. House & Garden.......174 110,175 
3. Ladies’ Home Journal..159 108,236 
4. Harper’s Bazar ....... 150 100,606 
5. Good Housekeeping ....220 94,479 
6. Town & Country (2 is.).123 82,760 
7. Country Life ......... 112 = 75,164 
8. Woman’s Home Comp..107 72,678 
D Wee DMP ccccoccces 103 65,023 
10. Arts & Decoration..... 96 64,386 
11. House Beautiful ...... 100 §=63,185 
12. MacLean’s (2 Sept. is.) 82 57,003 
20. DEED nd sccccccsxr - 80 54,657 
14. Can. Ho. & Gar. (Sept.) 81 51,426 
OG; BEE so bcosevicosuct 78 49,335 
16. Delineator ............ 71 48,202 
17. Pictorial Review ...... 68 46,544 
18. American .............103 44,081 
19. Nation’s Business ..... 101 43,435 
20. Cosmopolitan ......... 93 40,015 


21. Forbes (2 Sept. is.).... 86 39,203 
22. Popular Mechanics ....174 38,976 
23. American Home ...... 61 37,824 
24. Popular Science Mo.... 84 35,886 
25. Can. Ho. Jour. (Sept.). 48 33,633 











Lines 
151,154 
110,175 
108,236 
100,606 

94,479 

82,760 

75,164 

72,678 

65,023 

64,386 

63,185 

57,003 

54,657 

51,426 

49,335 

48,202 

46,544 

44,081 

43,435 

40,015 

39,203 

38,976 

37,824 

35,886 

33,633 
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Larger spe page 
design— 
nh Cc W More 


effective 
Displays 


FORUM 


is more valuable to advertisers 
than ever before! 


Beocrnninc January, 1929, the Forum type page changes 
to the new standard size of 7x103/16. It will be a 
more interesting Forum than ever. Brighter, bigger, bet- 
ter! With gay color through the editorial material. With 
distinctive cover page, and happy arrangements of type 
matter all through. A thoroughly fine Forum every way 
you look at it! Yet with the same absorbing editorial 
content that Forum readers like—the kind that has al- 
ready brought Forum circulation up to 100,000 net paid! 
Look over the October number and find: 

Trial by Jury, a debate by Russell Duane 

vs. F. Lyman Windolph 

Rabelais, the last work of Anatole France 

The Myth of the Soul, Clarence Darrow 

The Youth of Dickens, André Maurois 

Marriage and Divorce, John Haynes Holmes 

—and other articles that make people think 

Yet for this finer Forum, if you contract by December 

1, 1928, for three or more insertions to be used before 
August, 1929, the old rates still hold, $300 a page. Natu- 
rally, it is wise to contract under these present rates. 


FORUM 


Edited by HENRY GODDARD LEACH 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF OCTOBER ADVERTISING 


Oct. 17, 1928 










































1928 1927 1926 1925 Total 
Lines Lines Lines Lines Lines 
House & Garden........... 110,175 114,072 125,884 93,152 443,283 
Town & Country (2 issues). 82,760 86,194 95,085 85,030 349,06 
a Seer 75,164 63,701 77,111 72,699 288,675 
DEE S530 054een0cece 65,023 64,761 75,933 93 265,65¢ 
House Beautiful ........... 63,185 58,800 70,330 52,345 244,660 
Arts & Decoration.......... 64,386 67,200 57,162 40,110 228,855 
MacLean’s (2 Sept. issues) . . 57,003 59,274 57,789 53,743 227,80: 
PE a éckebcicvesscvees 44,081 46,080 49,491 50,524 190,17¢ 
COED 500s. ces cqecsi 40,015 39,746 38,006 38,583 156,350 
Popular Mechanics ........ 38,976 39,424 38,752 36,652 153,804 
Nation’s Business ......... 43,435 36,613 36,425 30,241 146,714 
Popular Science Monthly.... 35,886 35,999 35,711 37,254 144,85( 
Forbes (2 Sept. issues)..... 39,203 33,501 32,603 28,335 133,642 
Magazine of Business _— 28,793 35,869 35,192 33,094 132,948 
tAmerican Home ...... ook 37,824 23,401 28,952 23,263 113,44( 
R PE. stnaeodaetebenee 23,501 28,872 28,506 27,762 108,641 
Atlantic Monthly .......... 27,402 29,442 24,505 26,400 107,749 
Harpers Magazine ......... 29,372 29,484 25,619 22,300 106,77 
Physical Culture ........... 23,071 22,314 28,907 32,119 106,411 
WEE WHEE “eccccccccses 22,801 27,395 26,037 27,002 103,235 
TE EEN cbccctscovercce 33,108 27,361 26,312 14,468 101,249 
DEED accnsacesesescees 23,181 26,446 26,006 24,415 100,048 
Review of Reviews......... 20,684 20,888 27,729 29,183 98,484 
International Studio ....... 20,286 28,789 22,570 16,269 87,914 
Field & Stream............ 20,369 20,735 22,035 22,930 86,069 
Better Homes & Gardens.... 25,793 20,079 19,894 11,856 77,622 
SOMES cccccccccscecsse 18,623 21,997 18,416 17,998 77,034 
American Boy .........+-+-. 19,380 18,631 19,550 17,488 75,049 
EE « ind osbnGeH CRs ees 16,037 14,141 18,922 17,805 66,905 
Motion Picture Magazine. . 16,502 16,272 15,091 14,589 62,454 
BY EMNO occswccddéice dene 14,960 13,538 16,372 14,668 59,538 
Science & Invention........ 15,039 15,215 14,573 14,010 58,837 
Outdoor Life & Recreation. . 13,853 v x 13,702 56,483 
eee ere 9,810 13,469 16,570 14,008 53,857 
National Sportsman . as 15,89 13,968 10,307 12,556 52,723 
Scientific American .-. 10,490 *11,466 13,891 16,216 52,063 
Forest & Stream........... 7,500 6,186 6,436 ,068 27,190 
Munsey Combination ...... 6,048 5,067 6,174 4,634 21,923 
Everybody’s .....ceeeeeeees 2,925 3,028 4,874 6,051 16,878 
St. Nicholas ...........+-+- *1,502 *2,145 *4,433 3,248 11,328 
1,264,038 1,257,229 1,311,417 1,163,709 4,996,393 
+Formerly Garden & Home Builder. 
*New Size. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

Vogue (2 issues).......... 151,154 165,365 146,973 136,405 599,897 
Ladies’ Home Journal...... 108,236 100,246 110,543 103,036 422,061 
Harper’s Bazar ........... 100,606 99,386 91,385 96,544 387,921 
Good Housekeeping ........ 94,479 86,337 87,681 85,217 353,714 
Woman’s Home Companion. 72,678 67,024 76,556 69,640 285,898 
DEE ncascdcevecsesvces 54,657 50,213 50,206 35,116 190,192 
Pictorial Review .........- 46,544 51,868 48,070 42,541 189,023 
ee TT UT CTT TEE 48,202 44,536 30,987 37,053 160,778 
Modern Priscilla .......... 23,630 24,195 26,180 24,958 98,963 
Woman’s World .......... 15,675 18,235 17,085 20,421 71,416 
People’s Home Journal..... 12,106 16,853 15,560 19,100 63,619 
TUGRUNOOTEEE ccc cccccccsccce 11,730 13,770 12,116 14,620 52,236 
People’s Popular Monthly... *11,177 *11,522 *12,462 14,250 49,411 
~ 750,874 749,550 725,804 698,901 2,925,129 

*New size. 

WEEKLIES (5 September Issues) 

Saturday Evening Post..... 369,512 $336,623 371,755 %362,801 1,440,691 
FO eee ee eS 103,144 $116,527 $100,008 $54,739 374,418 
New Yorker ..... -. 118,541 $92,211 $72,890 $12,977 296,619 
Literary Digest .... ae 74,366 $65,532 $74,671 $71,800 286,369 
og Pr ors eee hese 67,898 $50,615 $55,809 $45,867 220,189 
American Weekly ......... 72,349 342,632 $33,830 $29,980 178,791 
0 Ry rey Fr $19,605 24,296 25,490 $20,406 89,797 
Christian Herald .......... 19,554 $13,140 19,839 $24,006 76,539 
GL, cece cd socssecspeves y $8,094 15,659 18,382 52,803 











tFour issues. 855,637 749,670 769 





9,951 640 
Grand Totals .........+.... 2,870,549 2,756,449 2,807,172 2, 503, 568 
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CCd U SE of their 


soundly progressive 
editorial direction and 


steady growth....... 
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—the total guaranteed net paid circula- 
tion of these three forward moving quality 
magazines will exceed for the coming year 
that of any year previous. 


* * * 


In the present year, they have received a 
record breaking volume of attention and 
discussion from the daily press, from legis- 
lators, from leaders in business, in finance, 
in the professions; from both the women 
and the men in 350,000 of the nation’s 
finest homes. 


Strong in influence, high in quality, low in 
cost—they command the richest family 
market in America. 


THE QUALITY THREE 


ATLANTIC~: HARPERS-~ SCRIBNERS 
597 Fifth Avenue. New York 











"ATLANTIC Harpers |] | SCRIBNER'S 
MONTHLY MAGA“ZINE FA 
i a 



















Little 


The 


School master’s 





Classroom 


ONVENTIONS are again in 


season. They greatly interest 
certain members of the Class, who 
endorse or criticize them in let- 
ters to the Schoolmaster. From 
what he can judge, there is a con- 
stant quest under way to find an 
ideal convention plan. 

A leaf from the note-book of 
the committee which had charge 
of the recent annual convention of 
the American Bakers Association 
may be enlightening to model con- 
vention seekers. This committee 
has its own tested recipe, so to 
speak. It cooks up no convention 
“fillings,” neither does it go espe- 
cially out of its way to provide 


entertainment, believing members 
can best satisfy this desire if they 
are free to follow their own 
wishes. 


The convention, held at Chicago, 
was not addressed by a welcom- 
ing mayor. The absence of an in- 
vitation to address them, delegates 
were assured, would not be taken 
as an affront by the mayor. On 
the contrary, the committee is cer- 
tain the mayor will do all in his 
power to encourage the selection 
of Chicago as a meeting place at 
another time. Score a point for 
those who consider addresses of 
welcome a well-meant but unim- 
portant gesture. 

There was no clergyman on the 
The committee hastens 


program. 
to state, lest its action be mis- 
understood, that the omission of 


an opening prayer was not meant 
to be disrespectful. 

There was no stenographic re- 
port of the meeting. The state- 
ment that such reports “cost a lot 
of money and nobody reads them” 
will be widely challenged—never- 
theless, that is the committee’s be- 
lief. It feels much the same way 
regarding “official photographs” 
and “registration fees.” 

Orations were out of order at 
convention sessions and “spellbind- 
ers” were tabu at the banquet. 
The “keynote” speaker was a man 


from the industry and the sessions 
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discussed nothing but matters re 
lating to bakery engineering, sale 
advertising and distribution. 

The whole plan was an endeavc 
to shed the convention of all non 
essentials. While some _ rathe 
radical steps were taken, thes 
measures, the Schoolmaster knows 
will appeal to a number of Clas 
members. Others of the Class— 
those inclined toward conservatisn 
—will agree with some of th 
measures taken, yet they will pre 
fer to keep certain features whic! 
are standard equipment in sustain 
ing more customary conventio! 
procedure. 

* * 

The use of dramatics in sellin; 
is frequently an excellent way o! 
spotlighting an important sales 
feature. For example, suppose an 
automobile company wants to im- 
press prospective buyers with the 
fact that its models do not go 
through drastic annual changes 
which make the previous year’s 
model obsolete. How can it get 
this point across quickly and con- 
vincingly ? 

Auburn answers that question by 
making up a caravan, consisting of 
four Auburn cars, which are now 
touring the country. These four 
cars are each of a different year. 
models of the 1925, 1926, 1927 and 
1928 Auburn being represented. The 
object is to show, in an unmistak- 
able manner, that there is a con- 
tinuity in Auburn design which 
precludes any possibility of drastic 
changes that will automatically ob- 
solete previous models. 

** * 


While on this subject of auto 
mobiles, the Schoolmaster wishes 
someone would tell him why the 
automobile companies, or: at least 
many of them, changed the design 
of their name plates and hubs. For 
example, Nash has both a name 
plate and hub design which is to- 
tally different from that used or 
previous models. Those experts 
who could stand on a street corne: 
and call off the names of passing 
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REALTORS—AMERICA’S HOMEBUILDERS 


—_—-= 





Residential 
Building Market 


Most homes and apartments are now 
built by real estate operators for sale 
to the public. 

This new development is changing the whole resi- 
dential building market. Your 1929 advertising should 
consider this fact. 

Merchandising plans for selling these homes and 
apartments to the public by featuring the materials used 
in them, were introduced to Realtors by this publica- 
tion. They are in general use by Realtors today. 
These plans also included oo sales plans for manu- 
facturers to use in selling Realtors. The leading mak- 
ers of building material are successfully using these plans. 
Sell 1929’s new residential building market through 
the merchandising paper of the building world, the 


NATIONAL 
A.B.C. REAL ESTATE A.B.P. 
JOURNAL 


Porter-Bepe-LANGTRY Corp., Publishers 
139 N. Clark St. Chicago, IIl. 


Results Count—Ask Any of the Leaders 


































Who Sells 


the Bulk of the 
Building Material? 
Lumber dealers do. The 
scope of their business is 
increasing yearly. 35 to 50% 
of their sales are other than 
lumber. Good credit. 
Write for qreg: Enting items 


j 7 





Est.1873 CHICAGO aAB.c. 
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A Good Start 
to the New Idea 


is assured when the expertness 
bound up in our use of the phrase 


“Written Selling’”’ 


is employed. The writing of the 
successful prospectus demands es 
pecial equipment on the part of the 
writer. 


Shr May MA anne 


51 East 42nd St., New York 

















Mailing Lists 


Will help you increase sales 
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cars by simply examining the hub 
would surely go wrong, unless they 
were up to the minute, were a Reo 
or a Studebaker to pass by. Both 
of these cars have made radical 
changes in their hub designs. So 
has Chrysler. Last year Chevrolet 
came out with a radically changed 
name plate. 

It is the Schoolmaster’s thought 
that an automobile hub has a cer- 
tain trade-mark value and he won- 
ders why so many of the automo- 
bile manufacturers suddenly decided 
to change their hub designs. He is 
even more curious to learn why 
the name plates, which actually 
are trade-marks, have also been 
changed. Can any member of the 
Class furnish this information? 

* * * 


In the current issue of a woman’s 
magazine, the Schoolmaster found 
four full-page advertisements, each 
playing up movie-star testimonials. 
He checked the names of the score 
or so of stars mentioned and much 
to his surprise found no duplica- 
tion. However, he presumes that 
this was due more to chance than 
to foresight on the part of the 
advertisers or any lack of restraint 
by the stars: 

In view of this deluge of movie 
star testimonials, it was a welcome 
relief to run across a Pinaud’s 
Lilac advertisement which features 
testimonials furnished by a group 
of salesmen. This piece of copy 
contains the pictures and _ state- 
ments of three Nash motor car 
salesmen who seem to attribute at 
least a part of their selling suc- 
cess to their peaches and rose 
complexion, There would appear 
to be more justification for these 
testimonials than for most of those 
which appear in present-day adver- 
tising. Nevertheless, the School- 
master cannot help expressing the 
fervent wish that this Pinaud 
campaign will not result in rank- 
ing salesmen with movie stars as 
dependable sources of testimonials. 

- -s 


While on this subject of things 
that have just about been done to 
death, it would not be amiss to 
suggest a substitute for the famous 
mousetrap quotation, which has 
certainly been worn to shreds. The 
Schoolmaster came across this sub- 
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7 W. 16th St., New York 
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Tell Your Story to these 
130,000 Leaders! 


(, In nearly 3,000 busy communities there are Rotary Clubs 
whose membership rosters represent executive heads and lead- 
ers—130,000 of them. These leaders cover every line of legiti- 
mate and ethical human endeavor. 


(, Try to visualize a market place of 130,000 men representing 
earning capacity above the average—men who are constantly in 
the market for every requirement of business, domestic and 
social life! This means office, store, factory, home, travel and 
recreational pursuits. 


(, Just a few of many interesting facts concerning this wonder- 
ful: audience— 


(, 96% are married and have more than 250,000 children— 
C, 85% own their homes. 

@, Over 100% automobile ownership—good cars. 

@, Own and operate more than 300,000 motor trucks— 

C, 63% of wives read this magazine regularly. 

@, 99% are members of from 1 to 30 other organizations. 


@, The influence of these men on the civic, social and business 
life of their communities is something to conjure with. 


@, You can tell them and their families the story of your prod- 
ucts through the advertising pages of their magazine—THE 
ROTARIAN—The Magazine of Service—and be assured of 
their respectful attention and interest. 


ROTARIAN 


213 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 
Pickering Building, Cincinnati 
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Los Angeles Office Space 
For Rent 
One of the foremost trade publications, 
recently opening a branch in Angeles, 
has office space to share with a substan- 
tial tenant. Ideal for publisher, represen- 
tative, sales engineer or manufacturer’s 
representative with an eye tooverhead econo- 
mies in developing Pacific Coast business. 
Office is located in one of newer build- 
ings and substantially furnished. Should 
interest anyone more concerned with 
office advantages than with extravagant 
space. Competent stenographer employed 
assures close attention to correspondence, 
telephone and clerical details. Advertiser 
proposes a_ 50-50 arrangement which 
should provide high-grade facilities at a 
cost of less than $100.00 a month. 
Address—Publisher, 
831 Petroleum Securities Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Cailf. 








Partnership or 
Position 
with a recognized well- 
established New York 
agency for an _ experi- 
enced advertising man 
who has a small agency 
and wants to reduce his 

overhead. 


Address Q, Box 120, Printers’ Ink. 














Good News -- Mr. Advertiser 


The UNITED STATES 
NAVY WEEKLY 


THE ALL NAVY NEWSPAPER 
is the Only Publication devoted Erclusively to 
News of the Commissioned, Warrant and Er- 
listed Personnel of the Active, Reserve and 
Retired Naval Forces. 

Write for rate card and copy of paper. 


EARLE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 










YOU 


an independent ad- 
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stitute in a copy of a talk recently 
delivered before the Insurancc 
Advertising Conference by O. B 
Ryon, consulting counsel of the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. Here it is: 


A man who has a thing to sell, 
And goes and whispers it down a 
well; 
Is not so likely to collar the della: 
As the lad who climbs a tree and 


hollers. 
* * 


Several savings banks in New 
York have announced that they 
will pay interest on deposits from 
the day of deposit to the day of 
withdrawal. The East River Sav- 
ings Bank has stuck to the usual 
policy of paying quarterly divi- 
dents. However, apparently it was 
felt that something ought to be 
done to combat the new develop- 
ment and the resulting piece of 
copy strikes the Schoolmaster as 
an entirely commendable and clever 
way of meeting competitive adver- 
tising attacks. 

The advertisement is captioned: 
“Why Quarterly Dividend Pe- 
riods?” This is how it reads: 

If you want to resist the frequent 
temptations to withdraw your savings 
from the bank—if you want interest to 
accumulate in really worth-while amounts 
—deposit your money where it draws 
quarterly interest. This added incentive 
to a_ steady savings program, plus 
leadership in liberal dividend policies, 
has helped increase savings at this bank 
$58,000,000 in 10 years. 

ates pay 

Chain Store Age, in its October 
issue, makes a point which every 
student of the chain store situa- 
tion will find of considerable im- 
portance. This publication dis- 
cusses the fact that the assertion 
is being made that the average 
sales per store of the various 
chains are falling off. It refers 
specifically to the S. S. Kresge 
Co., and mentions that Kresge’s 
sales per store in August, 1927, 
amounted to $25,700, while in this 
















vertising man can 
occasionally put us in 

touch with a gn? 

job and earn a regular 
commission. The facili- 

ties of a complete daylight 
lant and service dept. in 
he vicinity of Penn. Station 
are available. Direct-by-mail 
and catalogue work is our spe- 
cialty. ‘“V,” Box 102, Printers’ Ink. 

















Canadian Agency 
For Sale— 


or will consider pertner with capital. 
Small but well-thought-of—numbering as 
clients some of best known Canadian and 

. 8. firms. Replies treated in strict 
confidence. 


Address R, Box 121, Printers’ Ink, 
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Unusual 
Opportunity 


OF of the leading ad- 
vertising agencies of 
the country desires to se- 
cure the services of an in- 
telligent, energetic man 
of ability and experience 
who desires a greater future 
in the advertising agency 
business. Write fully giv- 
ing full details of yourself 
and your qualifications, and 
other interesting details. 
For obvious reasons this 
advertisement is unsigned, 
but all correspondence will 
be held strictly confidential. 


Address ‘‘A,”’ Box 128, Printers’ Ink 
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TRADE PAPER 
For Sale 


Monthly trade maga- 
zine, published in New 
York City. Established 
11 years. Shows large 
earnings: Splendid op- 
portunity for buyers with 
cash. Fair price for 
quick sale. Good reason 
for selling. Address 
“U,.,” Box 123, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 











WANTED 
Junior Editor and Copy Man 
Christian, 20-25, to edit small 


rough 
slogan- 


house organ, make 
layouts and write 
copy under supervision. Big 
New York company. Give 
full details, education, past 
employment and enclose 
photo if available. 


Address, ‘‘H. L.,’’ Box 125 
Care of Printers’ Ink 
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year sales for the same month 
were only $24,000. 

“The important factor that 
changes the whole complexion of 
these comparative figures,” Chain 
Store Age states, “lies in the fact 
that in the twelve months that fol- 
lowed August, 1927, this chain 
opened fifty-nine new stores. In 
August, 1928, many of these new 
stores had been in operation less 
than six months and none of them 
had been in operation more than a 
year. As it takes anywhere from 
six months to three years for a 
new store in this field to hit its 
stride, it is plain to see how the 
sales contributed by these unde- 
veloped units might tend to lower 
the average sales per store of the 
chain as a whole, even though the 
older units continued to gain.” 

Referring to Woolworth, Kress 
and McCrory, it points out that 
for the last twelve years thes« 
three chains have shown a gain 
in average gain in sales per store 
every year. Members of the Class 
are warned, therefore, to be par- 
ticularly careful about how they 
use chain store figures. 


A. H. Fancher Joins Cleveland 
& Shaw 


Albert H. Fancher has joined Cleve 
land & Shaw, Inc., New York adver 
tising agency, as head of the plan and 
copy department, and also as an ac 
count executive. He was recently pro 
motion manager of the International 
Magazine Company, and. formerly was 
with the Butterick Publishing Company 


Walter K. Towers has been appointed 
head of the advertising school of the 
Adcraft Club of Detroit. He was 
formerly advertising manager of the 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company. 





Multigraph Ribbons Re inked inked 


Mr Sun—— process costs only $6.00 a dozen 
O= R- “T- Fye trial order will convince you that it is 


Try it 
the oad 


Re-Inking you can buy 


‘simi! W. Scott Ingram, Inc. 


57 Murray St, 


, New York City 





“GIBBONS 
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New York Office 2152 G 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


TRADE PAPER beh Lae a Sige ae | 
ne that can be published in New Yor 
City. Prepared to pay all cash. Meyers 
Publications, 461 Eighth Avenue, New 

York City. 








Experienced Advertising man, financially 

-sponsible desires connection as Western 
Representative for seasoned eastern pub- 
cation. Commission basis. Has own 
fice in Chicago. Box 395, Chicago Office. 


Publishers’ Representative available 

or full- or part-time contract. Twelve 
ears’ experience industrial advertising, 
ist five selling space in technical publi- 
itions. Mid-West territory preferred. 
Chirty-two years old, married. Box 424, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 
Investment secondary consideration. In- 
terested only in high type producers be- 
tween ages 27 and 35. Established line 
industrial devices and supplies. Positive 
repeats. Opportunity try line before 
making investment for merchandise. Ex- 
clusive territory. Give full particulars. 
P. O. Box 72, Varick St. Sta., New York 


SHARE IN AGENCY FOR AN 
ACCOUNT GETTER 











Owner of largest agency in Eastern city 
of half-million, has built business in 
eight years to point where expansion 
makes possible an associate owner. Man 
with $30,000 wanted, but not unless he 
will handle the sales and business man- 
iement. That man comes into a soundly 
established agency with momentum 
gained through creative talent that is 
nationally celebrated. Only aggressive 
sales type need reply, regardless of will- 
ngness to invest. Box 402, P. I. 


HELP WANTED 


. . 
Printing Salesman 
Controlling business, wanted by reputable 
neern. All modern facilities. Box 
119, Printers’ Ink. . 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
\ small growing agency is able to use 
n its sales staff one or two experienced 
nen who have sold complete campaigns 
r an advertising service and who can 
roduce immediate results. Drawing ac- 
ount against co i Box 410, P. I. 


ADVERTISING WRITER 
WANTED 


Medium sized agency established 11 
ears, desires exceptionally creative ad- 
ertising copy and layout man. Such a 
‘an will be backed by the sales staff. 
f his ideas are original and salable, a 
ost attractive profit-sharing arrange- 
ent is ete @ Mada fully to 
President 
STERNFISLD GODLEY. INC. 
11 Park Place, New York 




















VISUALIZER—for free lance work with 
agency; one with a bit of genius in his 
pencil; no beginners please; write full 
details in letter. Appointment later. 


Box 399, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED ADVERTISING MAN 
Capable of taking entire charge of direct- 
by-mail and publication advertising for 
machine tool manufacturer. 
Printers’ I 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
WANTED 





Box 393, 





Excellent opportunity for a permanent 
connection to man who can sell painted 
display. 
L. H. Trowbridge Sign Co., Inc. 
86-88 Frelinghuysen Avenue 
Newark, New Jersey 


ARTISTS 
We are looking for two artists who have 
had general studio or agency art ex- 
perience. Young men with training in 
figure work and modern layout are de- 
sired. If you feel your style is being 
cramped in your present — write 
and tell us something a yourself. 
Any samples you send will 2 carefully 
returned. Permanent position assured 
— Secale leading well-established 


TTARRISON- LANDAUER STUDIOS 
325 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


Young man wanted in advertising depart- 
ment of large Connecticut Manufacturer 
selling jewelry trade principally. Perma- 
nent position. Salary, $35 or $40 to start. 
College graduate preferred. Should have 
special training or experience in sales pro 
motion or advertising. Layout knowledge 
desirable. Ability to substitute for sales- 
man or demonstrator in emergency an ad- 
vantage. Application considered confiden- 
tial. Give full particulars in first letter, 
with samples of work and photo if possible. 
These will be returned. Write Box 396, P. I. 


SALESMAN —Printed Advertising Sales- 
man for a position available now with 
an organization in Newark, N. J., as a 
high grade contact man. This is the first 
opening in two years and is an o 
tunity well worth considering providing 
you have the ability and willingness to 
knit into an organization that is con- 
sidered second to none in this Laetow peo 
field. A business that has increased its 
turnover during the past year 221%4%, is 
progressive in every department and pro- 
be a wonderful background so that a 
le and energetic man will have no 
di culty in making this connection a 
highly remunerative and pleasant one. 
Remuneration will on your capa- 
bilities, either on a salary and bonus, or 
commission and drawing account basis. 
It is desirable that the applicant -—- 
his own car for transportation 
territory. Box 422, Printers” ion 
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ADVERTISING MANAGER — Large 
radio manufacturer has opus for an 
Advertising Manager, preferably a man 
with radio advertising experience. Should 
be capable of laying out and writing 
catalogues, folders, and display material. 
Please write giving in detail experience 
and salary expécted. Box 400, P. I. 


DISTRICT SALES MANAGERS — 
National organization will place 5 experi- 
enced district sales managers, age 30 to 
40, who can produce on the field, also 
hire, train and inspire live sales force. 
Territories: New York, Ney England, 
South and Mid-West. Our line is pat- 
ented Automatic Tacking Machines. Every 
wholesale house and industrial plant needs 
1 or more. Snappy 1-call 3-minute dem- 
onstration opens new account. - Big re- 
peats for special tacks assured. Liberal 
commission basis and overriding commis- 
sion on your men. Opportunity for exclu- 
sive territory. If you value your time at 
better than $5,000 per annum, write fully, 
stating experience, qualifications and other 
particulars. Sales Director, Markwell 
Mfg. Co., 99 Hudson St., New York. 








The Dartnell Corporation requires capa- 
ble resident salesmen in a few business 
centers to sell the only really substantial 
sales service published. Applicants should 
have the ability to trade sales and adver- 
tising ideas and plans with sales execu- 
tives. The work is dignified, congenial, 
intensely interesting and lucrative. The 
right man will make a real income, and 
will build a loyal clientele. He will get 
into good earnings from the start, as we 
are entering our best season. Up to 
Xmas we sell a unique line of gifts for 
salesmen and customers. It runs into 
good money quickly. As we want per- 
manent representatives, careful investi- 
gation will be made only of letters giv- 
ing complete details of experience and 
qualifications. The Dartnell Corporation, 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED—Young Man as Assistant 
to Advertising Manager 


Must have rounded experience in Trade 
Journal, Direct Mail and general Sales 
Promotion work in industrial lines. 

Product, Machinery with annual sales 
over a million. perience in this line 
preferable, but resultful advertising abil- 
ity first consideration. 

The right man is now employed as a 
successful assistant, has initiative and 
executive instinct and is one who can 
develop into full management of Depart- 
ment. 

Give age, present and past employ- 
ment, with details of duties in each and 
starting salary in first letter. Address: 
Box 394, Printers’ Ink. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
“SLOGANS” 
A new, logical, original handbook for 
slogan builders and word artists. In- 
dispensable to all “ad” writers and 
readers. $1.00 per copy, postpaid. 
SLOGANS 


1654-A James St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Letterer & Designer—Do you want « 
young fellow who wants experience in 
lettering and designing; is willing to 
work for a very nominal salary? Josep! 
A. Balinkas, 446 E. 87th St., New York 








MAGAZINE EDITOR—seeks post with 
greater opportunities than present jo! 
can offer. Box 403, Printers’ Ink. 





ARTIST 
First class letterer and layout man, with 
5 years’ experience, wishes connectior 
with advertising agency. Box 405, 
Printers’ Ink. 

Secretary, Editorial Assistant 
Young woman, 7 years’ publishing and 
advertising experience, desires connection 
with New York City firm. College train 
ing. Excellent references. Box 409, P. | 


TYPOGRAPHER 


Layout and production man. Printing 
and agency experience. Box 407 
Printers’ Ink. 

FOR AGENCY EXPERIENCE 
Clean-cut chap, 25, is willing to work for 
little or no salary at copy, producticn o: 
research. Twoyears with manufacturer and 
publisher. College graduate. Box 416, P. | 


VISUALIZER 


Full or part time; magazine, newspaper, 
direct mail, window display, complet 
layouts; N. Y. man. Box 418, P. I. 


Advertising Woman with twenty years’ 
experience seeks position in space buying 
or export department of national acver- 
tiser, publication or general advertising 
agency. Write C. E. Crean, 324 East 
Center St., Park Ridge, Ill. 

2 Artists—1 a first class retoucher cap 
able of the finest in retouching. (Me- 
chanical or Constructive from Blue 
Prints.) 2 a first class Line, Color and 
Layout Man. Both have a wealth of ex- 
perience and are at present employed 
Box 415, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—A BOSS locking for a Copy- 
writer—Visualizer, live, imaginative, ex- 
perienced. I’m hitched to the service 
department of a leading technical paper. 
Know my copy, layout, type, production 
Planned direct mail. Sold printing. Just 
gotta break loose! Box 397, P. I. 


Assistant Advertising Manager and 
copywriter. Six year record of brilliant 
achievement with some of largest 
concerns in the world. Specialist in 
technical stuff, but glowing copy on 
dainty things has come from my pen, 
too. Three years of keyed results with 
one concern proves the soundness of my 
methods. 29—Christian Protestant—Col- 
lege bred—$3,000. Write: Box 404, P. I. 
































available. Box 412, P. 1. 
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EDITOR AND AD. WRITER 
ike-up man; ten years New York 
iness and financial publications; all 
part time available. Box 
nters’ Ink. 


PRODUCTION MAN 


| experienced assistant—good on detail. 
ows type, engraving and printing 
esses thoroughly. x 408, P. I. 


Young practical commercial artist—4 
irs’ experience desires position as man- 
er or assistant manager. Retouching, 
tering and layout work. Trade paper 
perience. Understands engraving. Box 
8, Printers’ Ink. 


SOMEWHERE—there is an opening for 
typographical expert with a thorough 
owledge of advertising, layout and 
oduction. Modernistic in book and 
ivertising design. College graduate. 
Box 413, Printers’ Ink. 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 


Production Man, twenty years’ experi- 
ence in_ printing, publishing and adver- 
tising fields covering production, plan- 
ning, estimating, costs; valuable addition 

your organization. Metropolitan dis- 
trict preferred. Box 406, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager—Take charge de- 
partment. Established manufacturer or 
wholesaler preferred. Experienced, cap 
able correspondent. Plan, layout, write 
copy for direct mail and publications. 
Ability take charge follow-up. Box 
426, Printers’ Ink. 


Stylist—experienced young woman, suc- 
cessful in cut and pinfit service, desires 
larger field as fabric stylist. Capable of 
fashion talks, promotion and satisfactory 
customer advice; references and experi- 
ence on request. Salary secondary to 
opportunity. Box 423, Printers’ Ink. 


Certified Public Accountant — with 
broad accounting experience along varied 
lines, at present employed by interna- 
tional firm of public accountants, de- 
sires connection as accountant or auditor 
with corporation located in Southwest 
r South. Box 420, Printers’ Ink. 


PRODUCTION MAN 


For eight years I have been working 
right on the “shop” side of production 
vork. I can buy plates, mats, etc. right, 
because I’ve had 2 hand in making them. 
I've been earning $65 a week, but will 
start for less. Age 27. Box 401, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MAN 
Experienced in production, layout, print- 
ng estimating, selling and editing. Now 
mployed as editor and business manager 
f sports magazine. Desires to change to 
gency or advertising department w 
is college education, practical training 
nd his favorable personal attributes may 
e fully exercised. Box 414, P. I. 


OUTSTANDING COPY WRITER 
AND VISUALIZER HOLDING HIS 
— WITH COUNTRY’S BEST 

or well-known NATIONAL—MAIL 
RDER DIRECT MAIL campaigns rec- 
gnized unusually good advertising; inter- 
sting story awaits conce-n requiring high- 
st type ability; N. Y. leading 4A agency 
‘perience; go anywhere. Box 417, P. 1. 
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CREATIVE ARTIST 
Capable of Producing 
SELLING IDEAS 


and 
FINISHED ILLUSTRATIONS 
In Color and Black and White 
Seeks connection on half-day or re- 
tainer basis. Box 425, Printers’ Ink. 

















STATEMENT OF THE OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, of Printers’ Inx, published 
weekly at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1928. 

Strate or New York, 

County or New York, ss: 


Before me, a Notary Public in and 
for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared John Irving Romer, 
who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the 
editor of Printers’ Inx, and that the 
following is to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the afo-e- 
said publication for the date shown in 
the above caption required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, —. 
ness manage 
Publishing -C Co., 

York, wes 


Madison Ave., 
Editor, R. 
New "York, 


eS? 
Marcus, 185 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


2. That the owners are: Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Co., Inc., 185 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y.; John Irving Romer. 185 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; K. N. 
Romer, 185 Madison Ave., New York, N. Bes 
Richard W. Lawrenve, 185 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. ¥.; R. B. Lawrence, 185 Madison 
Ave., New York, om 


8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: There are 
none. 


4. That the two goo next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as uhey appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name the person or corpora- 
tion for whem such trustee is acting, is given: 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 

and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security 
— who do not appear upon the books of 

company as trustees, hold stock and securi 

ties in a capacity other than that of a "Ths 
fide owner; and this affiant has no a - 
believe that any other person, 

corporation has any interest, direct or indi 
rect, in the said stock, bonds or other securi- 
ties than as so stated by him. 

Joun Irvine Romer, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th 
day of Septeniber, 1928. 

Everenia Perrs Hiscano. 

Notary Public, City of New York. 

(My commission expires March 30, 1929) 
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Covering the Construction 
Industry in the Most 
Economical Way 


You can tell your advertising story to the huge civil 
engineering-construction field in the most economi- 
cal way by the use of the Gillette Construction 
Group. 


The unusually low combination rates offered by 
ENGINEERING AND CONTRACTING, 
ROADS AND STREETS and MUNICIPAL 
NEWS AND WATER WORKS in their complete 
coverage of this field, establish a $5.28 rate per 
page per thousand. This is made possible for you 
because of the large QUALITY circulation of each 
individual magazine in its own specialized portion 
of the industry. 


In addition to the thorough coverage of this field 
at the lowest possible rates, you will receive the 
benefits of the many complete services which have 
been made possible for our advertisers. If you are 
not getting as much for your advertising dollar in 
the construction industry as you should, or think 
you should, it will pay you to write for information 
on the Gillette Construction Group. 


GILLETTE PUBLISHING CO. 
221 East 20th Street, Chicago 


SAN FRANCISCO CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
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Roto= 


URING the first eight 

months of 1928 the 
Tribune carried 131% more 
rotogravure advertising than 
the second paper. And 
published 69.8% of all that 
appeared in Chicago. 


And70.2% of the advertisers 


who used rotogravure in 


Chicago papers during 1927 


used the Tribune exclusively. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 








